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THE NEXT IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 


T. Tue WEaKNEss OF THE CONFERENCE OF 1923 


T has been officially proposed that there should be an 

Imperial Conference—the ninth of the series—this 
autumn. If the Parliamentary deadlock in Canada can be 
broken and a Ministry having a stable majority behind it 
installed in office at Ottawa in time, the autumn seems to 
be a favourable opportunity. There will have been at least 
one General Election in each of the self-governing nations 
of the Empire since the Imperial Conference of 1923. 
Very considerable changes have taken place both in political 
and economic conditions during that period. It is very 
important that the leading statesmen of the Empire 
should be fully informed of what the Locarno agreements 
really imply. There are also plenty of other problems 
looming ahead to make it worth while for the Prime 
Ministers of the British Commonwealth to meet and take 
counsel together. 

We would, however, strike a note of warning at the 
outset. Whether the Imperial Conference will do good 
or not will depend mainly upon the actual work which it 
will be called upon to do, and the way in which that work 
is prepared. To speak frankly, the Imperial Conference 
of 1923 was not far short of a failure. It was summoned, 
somewhat impulsively, by the party which likes to regard 
itseli—quite wrongly as history shows—es the peculiar 
guardian of the Empire. It assembled in a cheerful “let’s 
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have a talk” spirit, but without being clear that there was 
any important subject which was ripe for practical decision. 
It passed a resolution about the conduct of Imperial diplo- 
macy, which gave great satisfaction to that small section 
of people within the Empire which is preoccupied with 
questions of formal status, but which did not alter in any 
substantial way the accepted practice. It spent a great 
deal of time in evolving a set of minor preferences for the 
Dominions in the British tariffs on certain relatively 
unimportant articles, such as dried fruits and tinned 
salmon, some of which were never later carried into 
effect. But it never considered the real economic problem 
of the Empire at all. Its most important result was 
that its deliberations apparently had some influence in 
causing Mr. Baldwin to make that headlong and unex- 
pected plunge into Protection which brought down his 
Government and thereby gave the Labour party its first 
experience of the onerous responsibilities of office. But 
so far as the general public is concerned, both in the United 
Kingdom and the Dominions, the Imperial Conference of 
1923 passed by leaving no impression save the usual one 
of junketing and speeches. 

If the next Imperial Conference is to be like the last, 
if Prime Ministers are to be dragged from the ends of the 
earth for little more than a friendly talk in Mr. Baldwin’s 
most artless and engaging manner, then, we fear, the insti- 
tution of the Imperial Conference, the only organ of 
political unity which exists in the Empire, will perish for 
want of practical usefulness like the vermiform appendix. 
If the Imperial Conference is to survive, still more if it is 
to become a really useful piece of constitutional machinery 
for solving by discussion and agreement the complicated 
problems of our complex Empire, it must deal with the 
real issues which confront the Empire, and it must prove 
itself able to handle them with promptitude and decision. 

It is essential, therefore, if the Imperial Conference is to 
assemble in London this autumn that it should not confine 
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its attention to relatively trivial matters as it did in 1923, 
but that it should really face and either solve or give a new 
turn to the two main practical problems which confront 
the Empire to-day—the method of dealing with its primary 
common interest, defence and foreign policy, and the 
economic policy which will best enable its peoples to sur- 
mount the difficulties of the post-war world. It will 
probably also have to discuss the difficult problems of the 
relations between India and the Dominions which seem 
once more to be coming to the fore. 


II. ConstiruTionaL RELATIONS 


HERE is, however, one larger issue which probably 

does not call for any very definite action at the present 
time, but which it is the special task of the Imperial Con- 
ference to deal with, and that is the problem of the con- 
stitutional relations between the different nations which go 
to form the British Commonwealth. In general, it would 
seem that public opinion in the Empire to-day is not par- 
ticularly concerned with this question and is satisfied to 
acquiesce in that somewhat anomalous relationship which 
proved its adequacy in the heat and stress of the great war. 
There appears, however, in this issue an article from an 
authoritative source which shows that there is a section 
of opinion, at any rate in Canada, which is dissatisfied 
with the status quo, and similar opinions are probably held 
in other parts. If so, it would be a good thing that they 
should be thoroughly ventilated before the Imperial Con- 
ference. 

The substance of the question raised by the Canadian 
writer is this, “ Can a Dominion find its place as a nation 
inside the British Commonwealth or is it necessary to with- 
draw from the Commonwealth to permit of the develop- 
ment of true nationhood ?”” He makes it quite clear that 
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he is profoundly dissatisfied with the existing relationship 
and is doubtful about the ultimate issue. And he adds :— 


There is beginning to appear an organised left wing of the nationalist 
movement. ... This reflects a mood of exasperation with the 
present policy of drift, evasion and denial, which may develop into a 
definite advocacy of separation as the only possible means of securing 
for Canada the right to live her own life, dream her own dreams, 
pursue her own ambitions, establish her own standards, cultivate 
her own loyalties, and ensure the continuance for all time of Canada 
as a distinct country with her own culture and characteristics, 


It is quite evident from the article that the basis of 
the sentiment which prompts it is psychological feeling 
rather than practical grievances, though it is none the less 
important for that. For the only hindrances to full 
Canadian nationality which are mentioned are the Canadian 
flag, the theoretic veto of the Crown, the fact that amend- 
ments to the Canadian constitution can still only be made 
by a covering Act of the Imperial Parliament, and the appeal 
to the Privy Council, and these can all be removed by less 
drastic means than separation. So far as these matters 
are concerned, THE Rounp Taste is only too anxious that 
the last formal vestiges of dependent relationship should 
be abolished without delay provided real equality and real 
association take their place. For it believes in the main- 
tenance of what has come to be called the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, not because it cares one scrap for 
the preponderance or authority of Great Britain, but 
because it is convinced that the ideals of freedom, justice 
and Parliamentary institutions, which are by no means 
secure in the world, as recent events have shown, can be 
better defended and extended through the maintenance 
of the association now presided over by the King than 
through its dissolution. It believes in an absolutely 
distinct national flag for each part of the Commonwealth, 
provided there is retained upon it that arrangement of the 
crosses of St. George, St. Andrew and St. Patrick, known 
as the Union Jack, which symbolises the element of unity 
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in the most diverse political organism the world has ever 
seen. It would relinquish absolutely the veto power 
over legislation dealing with Dominion affairs. For if 
modification of laws cannot be arranged by voluntary 
negotiation, it cannot be effected by force. It considers 
that every Dominion should have the right to modify its 
own constitution subject to such safeguards as its own 
people may contrive. It would leave the right of appeal 
to the Privy Council to be granted only at the discretion 
of the Supreme Court of the Dominion concerned. 

It believes, however, that the difficulty which the Cana- 
dian writer feels about the future—and it is a real difficulty 
—does not rest fundamentally upon questions of status 
at all. It springs partly from an inevitable but healthy 
difference in outlook between the sophisticated caution 
of the peoples of the old world and the impulsive optimism 
of the peoples of the new world. It springs partly from the 
inherent difficulty of reconciling the natural aversion of 
the Dominions to “ entanglement ” in the affairs of the 
outside world with membership in a world-wide Common- 
wealth which is inevitably affected by every international 
storm that blows. 

But the solution is surely not the dissolution of the Com- 
monwealth. There is plenty of room for full and active 
nationhood inside the Empire, if by nationhood is meant 
action and responsibility rather than the formal status of 
independence. The real alternatives before the Dominions 
are not between a dependent status and independent 
nationhood, but between a nationalism which sees its ful- 
filment in isolation and a nationalism which sees it in an 
active participation in the world’s affairs. So long as the 
Dominions seek to avoid what is called entanglement with 
the rest of the world, then membership of the Common- 
wealth cannot fail to present those irksome anomalies to 
which reference has been made. But as soon as they seek 
to assume what alone real nationhood means, that is 
their full share of responsibility for the conduct of world 
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affairs, is there any question that they can pull their weight 
better as members of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
than in isolation? Moreover, in the case of Canada the 
real menace to her dreaming her own dreams, establishing 
her own standards, and being a distinct country with her 
own culture and characteristics is not membership of the 
British Commonwealth but proximity to the vast and 
dominant entity known as the United States. Is not 
membership of the Empire a help rather than a hindrance 
to this ideal ? 

The issue which is raised really goes to the very root of 
the future both of the Empire and the civilised world. 
Can civilisation progress if the most civilised and demo- 
cratic peoples adopt the hermit policy ? Can such peoples 
become nations in the true sense of the word if they stay 
hermit nations? The Dominions might have been richer 
and more independent, but they would certainly have been 
morally smaller nations if they had kept out of the world 
war. The United States has thrown away the marvellous 
position of leadership she possessed in the world in 1919 
by her retreat into isolation in 1920, and is to-day a richer 
but morally a smaller nation than she was. The real battle 
of opinion in the Empire is between those who see in 
nationhood responsibility and labour for world ends and 
those who see in it the road to escape from these things— 
between those who would cherish what Milton called “a 
fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, 
that never sallies out and sees her adversary,” and those 
who would have their peoples in due and proper time enter 
into the struggle for a better world “‘ where that immortal 
garland is run for, not without dust and heat.” 

In the opinion of Tue Rounp Taste, when the choice 
has to be made, there is only one answer. Each nation 
within the Empire will be a greater and a wiser nation if 
it can learn how to handle the immensely diverse prob- 
lems of our joint Commonwealth collectively than if 
it breaks it up into its constituent fragments. It is the 
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same with international affairs. There will be no real 
progress at all unless all the English-speaking nations take 
a steadily increasing measure of responsibility, inside the 
League and outside it, for world government. The time 
for isolation and non-entanglement has gone by. The 
world under the influence of electricity and the aeroplane 
has become one. It must be made a world of law and 
justice or it will inevitably be engulfed in another 
world war. 

This does not mean that the Dominions need begin to 
share in all the responsibilities of Great Britain at once, or 
that the co-operative diplomacy of the last eight years can 
be restored in the near future. Owing to the different 
Stages of economic development of the peoples of the 
Empire, the natural distribution of responsibility is still 
that Great Britain should carry the lion’s share of respon- 
sibility for foreign policy and defence and that the Domi- 
nions should concern themselves for the time being mainly 
with their own domestic development. But that is a phase 
which will steadily pass away. In due time, if it is pre- 
served, the Empire must inevitably develop into a real 
Commonwealth of equal partners, sharing power and 
responsibility alike. In the meantime there is no reason 
to despair and no need for revolution. There will be 
anomalies of all kinds—the anomalies which give rise to 
the difficulties about status, to the old dilemma about 
peace and war, to the personal irritation which arises on 
personal contact between people actively concerned with 
world affairs and people actively concerned with purely 
national affairs. But these anomalies are not fatal. If they 
are dealt with in a cheerful and a practical spirit of common 
sense it is only a matter of time for them to disappear. 
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III. Tue Conpucr or Foreticn Po.ricy 


HE first practical task which lies before the Imperial 

Conference, no doubt, is to make a thorough survey 
of the whole international situation with the object of 
laying down the general lines which Imperiai foreign 
policy should follow, so as to solve impending problems 
wisely, and maintain peace. In that discussion the nature 
of the commitments undertaken at Locarno will take a 
first place. 

But there is a special feature of the Locarno Pact which 
requires particular attention this year, and that is the 
situation which has been created by Article g—the Article 
which gives the Dominions the option to sign the Pact or 
not as they like. As was pointed out in the last issue of 
this review,* that Article involved an abrupt reversal of 
the theory about the diplomatic unity of the British Com- 
monwealth which had been worked out during the war 
and the Peace Conference, and which has been the official 
basis of inter-Imperial relations ever since. That theory 
was that inasmuch as the Dominions had assumed the full 
responsibilities of nationhood, both in waging war and in 
making peace, the foreign policy of the Empire, if it was to 
be effective, must be one which was acceptable to all its 
self-governing peoples, and therefore must be formulated, at 
least in its major aspects, by common consultation between 
them. This theory was put to the test at Chanak, at Lau- 
sanne, in London in 1924, and prevailed, though with 
increasing difficulty. It was put to the test at Locarno 
in 1925 and failed. Great Britain has now signed a treaty 
involving her, in certain eventualities, in the obligation to 
go to war, on her own responsibility, while the Dominions 
were left to countersign the obligation or not, as they 
chose. 


* Tue Rounp Tasie, No. 61, December 1925, p. 17. 
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We do not think that any serious criticism can be passed 
upon Sir Austen Chamberlain for taking this step. In the 
circumstances in which he found himself in October last 
he probably had no alternative but to go ahead. To inter- 
pret the doctrine of the diplomatic unity of the Empire 
as meaning that no step could be taken in foreign policy 
until six nations scattered over the face of the globe had all 
agreed to it would be to have no foreign policy at all. 
Great Britain as the nation primarily responsible for the 
foreign policy of the Empire could not afford to wait before 
seizing the opportunities for agreement which presented 
themselves—and at Locarno they had to be seized within 
a few hours if they were to be seized at all—until Govern- 
ments thousands of miles from the Conference were ready 
to commit themselves to possibly far-reaching obligations. 
The Dominions, preoccupied with the affairs of their own 
sections of the globe and anxious to be rid of the internal 
complications of Europe, could not be expected to accept 
the commitments necessary to solve the problems at stake 
in the short time available for consideration, and in most 
cases their Governments were not in a position to enter 
into any commitments at all. 

The procedure of Locarno, therefore, was the inexorable 
outcome of the drifting back of the Empire and the world 
from the intimate co-operation which was the natural 
result of their intense preoccupation in Europe during 
the war and the Peace Conference. None the less, it marks 
the failure of the theory of Imperial co-operation in foreign 
policy which has obtained since 1917, and the reversion 
of the Empire, with one very important exception, to the 
theory and procedure which obtained before 1914. 

Before the war the basis of the Imperial system, so far 
as international relations were concerned, was that Great 
Britain was responsible, by reason of her long experience 
and her world-wide diplomatic machinery, both for the 
foreign policy of the Empire and for its naval defence, except 
in so far as Australia began to create a fleet unit of her own 
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in 1909, and New Zealand contributed a battle cruiser 
to the Royal Navy in the same year. It followed auto- 
matically from this system that when the King, on the 
advice of his British Ministers, went to war, the whole 
of the Empire was at war also. That, according to the 
strict letter of international law, is now once again 
the position, since the system of negotiating treaties 
through British Empire delegations, begun at Paris in 
1919, has been dropped, at any rate so far as Europe is 
concerned. It is true that the Imperial Conference will 
discuss all aspects of foreign policy with the utmost 
cordiality and frankness, which it did not do before 1911 ; 
it is true that a vast volume of reports and telegrams— 
according to Mr. Amery over 800 a year—go out from 
Downing Street to the Dominions which never went 
out before the war; but in fundamentals Great Britain 
is once more undertaking the foreign policy of the Empire 
on her own responsibility without real consultation with 
the Dominion Governments. She informs them of every- 
thing that is going on, but there is no common deliberation 
and no waiting, before action, for common consent. 

Great Britain is now also carrying almost the whole 
burden of Imperial expenditure. In the appendix we give 
some figures showing, as accurately as we have been able 
to obtain them, the amount borne by her and the oversea 
Dominions respectively. They indicate that, on the basis 
of the estimates of expenditure out of ordinary revenue for 
the current year, the burden per head of the population 
works out in each case as follows : 

Great Britain : ~ & a ep 
Canada 
Australia* 


South Africa (white population) 
New Zealand 


*Australia is also spending {1,500,000 on naval construction, #.¢., two 
new 10,000-ton cruisers, two submarines (O class) and other items. This 
amount and a sum of {2,000,000 previously appropriated will be taken 
out of accumulated surplus revenue. 
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She is also responsible for practically the whole cost of such 
expensive capital works, necessary to the mobility of the 
Fleet, as Singapore. 

It is evident that, as always, power and responsibility 
are once more going hand in hand. During the war all 
the nations of the Empire shared responsibility, and there- 
fore shared power also. ‘To-day they do neither. 

In an earlier paragraph, however, it was said that there 
was one very important distinction between the position 
in 1914 and the position to-day. Though the legal and 
financial relation is the same, the political relation has 
entirely changed. Whereas in 1914 the prevailing senti- 
ment in the Dominions was to accept the leadership of 
Great Britain and accept also the consequences of that 
leadership so far as international policy was concerned, 
there is no similar sentiment to-day. Public opinion in the 
Dominions apparently still has sufficient confidence in the 
international sagacity of Great Britain to leave her to con- 
duct the diplomacy of the Empire in all matters not directly 
affecting the Dominions themselves. But it is certainly 
not willing to allow her to come to decisions binding, 
or directly affecting, them except with their own consent. 
It is an axiom of the modern theory of the British Common- 
wealth that no Dominion can be committed by any authority 
but its own Government and Parliament. 

The Commonwealth, therefore, is once more faced by 
the old dilemma from which the theory of the diplomatic 
unity of the Empire and the system of British Empire 
delegations was intended to, and during the war and the 
Peace Conference did, extricate us. What is to happen 
when Great Britain, or any other part of the Empire 
for that matter, is drawn into a serious war? War is the 
supreme test of the unity of the Empire ; for its parts cannot 
be at war and not at war at the same time. Yet, if the 
King declares war on the advice of his British Ministers, 
all the Dominions are, constitutionally and under inter- 
national law, in a condition of belligerency, though they 
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need not, of course, take an active part in the prosecution 
of the war. And it would presumably be the same if the 
King could be induced to declare war on the advice of any 
Dominion Ministry. Whenever an acute international 
crisis develops into a serious war, all parts of the Empire 
will be faced with the alternatives of being forced into the 
status of belligerency by the action of Great Britain, 
or some other Dominion, or of escaping belligerency by 
seceding from the Empire. The Locarno Pact, which 
finally destroys the war-time theory of a co-operative 
Imperial diplomacy, because under its terms Great Britain 
undertakes an ultimate obligation to go to war which the 
Dominions are not bound by, and which they have not 
signed, pushes this dilemma once more to the forefront 
of the Imperial stage. 

The emphasis laid upon this central fact does not mean 
that we think that the forthcoming Imperial Conference 
can or ought to come to any clear-cut conclusions about 
this fundamental problem. The existing anomalies, so 
familiar to the constitutional history of the Empire, 
arise out of the facts of the world as it is to-day, and the 
facts do not permit the formulation of exact constitutional 
rules for so scattered an association of peoples as the 
British Commonwealth. The period of the war and the 
peacemaking was really exceptional. The whole Empire, 
like the whole world, was then profoundly interested 
because it was profoundly concerned with the issue of 
the great struggle between militarism and democracy in 
Europe. But to-day we are back in a more normal situation. 
Great Britain is still deeply interested in European affairs, 
because she is situated only twenty-two miles from its 
shores. ‘The Dominions, being situated thousands of miles 
away, and believing that no world-war is going to arise out 
of Europe in this generation, are not equally interested, but 
are primarily preoccupied with the development and settle- 
ment of their own unpeopled territories. Hence the 
breakdown of co-operative diplomacy. ‘That this relaxation 
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of unity should have caused no widespread misgivings is 
probably due partly to the moral unity engendered by the 
war and partly to the reliance, conscious or unconscious, 
of all parts on the protecting and unifying power of the 
British Navy, a factor which the Overseas Empire tends to 
take for granted, but for which Great Britain finds the 
cash? 

In these circumstances it might be unwise, it probably 
would be unwise, for the Imperial Conference to try to 
frame any theories or rules which would either tie the hands 
of Great Britain in dealing with the diplomatic problems 
of Europe or commit any of the nations of the Empire to any 
particular course of action in the event of grave international 
crises or war. In the future, as in the past, these matters 
had better be left to be dealt with as and when they arise, 
provided it is clearly understood that every Government 
in the Empire will inform every other Government of 
everything that it does which may affect the international 
position of the Empire, that, as far as is practicable, 
they will consult and confer together about them before 
taking action, and that in cases where the interests of all 
parts of the Empire are immediately involved, as they were 
at the Naval Conference at Washington in 1921, the old 
British Empire Delegation will be revived. 

The practical conclusion to which, we think, the present 
situation points is somewhat different. The really dan- 
gerous element to-day is not that there is no effective co- 
operation in diplomacy, no “ agreement to agree,” no full 
consultation except at Imperial Conferences, but that in 
the intervals between Imperial Conferences, owing to the 
reluctance of the Dominions to do anything which might 
create the impression that they were “ morally committed ” 
by the foreign policy of Great Britain, especially in the 
matter of peace and war, the possibility of arriving at a 
common agreement when a serious crisis does arise is 
made artificially much more difficult than it ought to 
be. The most striking fact to-day is that the Dominions, 
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with the partial exception of Australia, though claiming 
the status of sovereign nations both inside the Empire, 
at Peace Conferences and at Geneva, have no adequate 
means of finding out what is going on in the other parts 
of the Empire and the world, except what is volunteered 
to them by the Dominions Office, what they gain at 
meetings of the Assembly at Geneva, and the news 
supplied to them by the Press associations and corre- 
spondents which serve their newspapers. Every sovereign 
nation in the world equips itself with the diplomatic 
machinery by which it can follow the events in the rest of 
the world which may affect itself or endanger the peace, 
so that it can adjust its policy accordingly. The Dominions 
still insist on living in blinkers so far as international, and 
even inter-Imperial, affairs are concerned. A system in 
which the Dominions have no representatives whatever in 
the great capitals of the world, in which no Dominion has 
any political agent in any other Dominion capital or in 
India, and in which the official representatives of the 
Dominions in London are High Commissioners confined 
to commercial duties, while the British representatives in 
the Dominions are Governors-General confined to 
constitutional and debarred from political functions, is 
obviously absurd. ‘That the system works at all is a 
wonderful testimony to the underlying confidence which 
the different parts of the Empire really have in one another 
and in the protective power of the British Navy. But it 
is not business. 

The first task before the Imperial Conference, therefore, 
after discussing the general international situation, is 
surely to find a method by which it is possible for Great 
Britain and the Dominions to communicate with one 
another as intelligently and efficiently as foreign Govern- 
ments are in the habit of doing, and for the Dominions to 
obtain that modicum of knowledge of what is going on in 
the outside world which will enable them to judge promptly 
and in an informed manner when any serious crisis arises 
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which affects either the Empire as a whole or themselves. 
We believe that it will be all the easier to arrive at an agree- 
ment on this question if it is clearly laid down that no 
machinery for inter-communication shall or can alter 
the fundamental understanding that the only body which 
can legally or morally bind the action of any self-governing 
part of the Empire or alter in any way the constitutional 
relations within the Commonwealth as they exist to-day, 
is its own Government and Parliament. 

As to the method, we have nothing of substance to add 
to what has repeatedly been urged in these pages. So far 
as the Dominions are concerned, we suggest that the 
reasonable course is for each Dominion to have a depart- 
ment of external affairs under the Prime Minister, as prac- 
tically all the Dominions now have ; that the High Commis- 
sioners in London should be accredited to the Foreign 
Office as well as to the Dominions Office in a capacity 
analogous to that of an ambassador and with the duty of 
representing the views of their Governments to the Foreign 
Secretary and of keeping it informed of all political develop- 
ments in the international situation as their most impor- 
tant work ; and that they should be equipped with a small 
expert staff, who might extend their training by some 
system of exchange with the British diplomatic service 
abroad. This is but a small development of the system 
already introduced with great success by Mr. Bruce. So 
far as Great Britain is concerned, we suggest that the 
British Government ought to send an equivalent High 
Commissioner to every Dominion capital to act as a 
diplomatic intermediary and to give it the information 
it requires about political and other conditions in the 
Dominion. 

What of the Governor-General ? The Governor- 
General, once a political officer, is rapidly becoming a 
purely constitutional figure in all the Dominions. This is 
as it should be. Under the Parliamentary system the exis- 
tence of a constitutional head of the State, above party, 
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who can discharge certain duties such as those of summon- 
ing a new Prime Minister or determining whether in certain 
cases an appeal to the country is justified or not, is indis- 
pensable. The post is always a difficult one to fill, for the 
occupant must be a person who is not only detached from 
party affiliation or prejudice, but who is also sufficiently 
versed in political tradition to discharge wisely what are 
at times extremely difficult and important functions. In 
Great Britain the office is filled by an hereditary monarch 
with ancient constitutional traditions. In the Dominions 
it is filled by men selected by the Dominion Governments 
from among those who have had some experience of public 
life in Great Britain. Whether the office of Governor- 
General will continue to be filled by people from Great 
Britain will depend upon the wishes of the peoples of the 
Dominions themselves. In any case, however, the Gover- 
nor-General ought now to discharge his duties on his own 
responsibility, as does the King, and not under instructions 
from Downing Street, and ought to become less and less a 
political intermediary between London and the Dominion 
capital. The political and diplomatic relations between 
the Dominions and Great Britain ought to pass through 
the hands of High Commissioners on both sides. ‘The 
Governor-General ought to be a purely constitutional 
figure. Nothing, of course, in this system would prevent 
the Prime Ministers from communicating directly with 
one another as at present. 

There is one other development which might usefully 
be made. We do not think that the Dominions can obtain 
a really independent view of the conditions of the outside 
world through their High Commissioners in London and 
their representatives at that interesting, but often very 
misleading whispering gallery, Geneva. They ought surely 
to begin to have direct sources of information in other parts. 
Is not the creation of a real diplomatic service an essential 
step towards that full nationhood of which our Canadian 
correspondent speaks ? But it is certainly not necessary 
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for them to duplicate the costly and elaborate diplomatic 
service of Great Britain. In some cases, as at Washington, 
it may be appropriate to appoint Ministers. But in general 
there seems to be no reason why they should not appoint 
their own representatives to be attached to British Embas- 
sies in such capitals as Tokio or Peking, Paris or Berlin, who 
would inform them direct about conditions in those areas 
which concern them most intimately. Such men would 
naturally form the nucleus of that expert diplomatic staff 
which every Dominion will increasingly need if it is to 
judge wisely of Imperial diplomacy or pull its weight in 
the League of Nations. Similarly, in view of the increasing 
importance of colour and immigration questions, some of 
the Dominions might station a diplomatic officer at Delhi 
to inform them about Indian affairs. The Imperial Con- 
ference ought also to give careful consideration to Sir 
Robert Borden’s interesting suggestion that the Dominion 
delegates to the Assembly of the League of Nations should 
first assemble in London for an annual discussion of the 
inter-Imperial and international situation with British 
Ministers before going on to Geneva. 


IV. Economic Po.icy 


HE second main subject which ought to be con- 

sidered by the Imperial Conference is the possibility 
of taking some joint action to improve the economic posi- 
tion of the Empire and of the nations which compose it. 
There is little doubt that that position is not satisfactory. 
There is unemployment and over-population in Great 
Britain. There is slow development and shortage of 
population in all the Dominions. Moreover, save for 
preference, the economic policy of each nation of the 
Commonwealth is considered and decided practically 
without reference to its results on other parts or to the 
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possibility of better results being attained by a scientifically 
conceived co-ordination designed to secure a better develop- 
ment of the Empire as a whole. Even the stability of the 
existing preferential system is very uncertain, largely 
because there is no clear idea of what it is intended to lead 
to, and because there is a widespread impression, especially 
overseas, that Great Britain is unwilling to make any 
adequate quid pro quo for what the Dominions have done 
and are doing. 

In the opinion of Tue Rounp Taste the economic 
problem is the most important practical problem which 
calls for the attention of the Imperial Conference, if it 
really comes to grips with it and does not simply discuss 
trivialities or generalities as it has usually done in the 
past. There are no urgent political problems in the 
Empire—save that of diplomatic intercommunication— 
which require settlement. But the economic problems of 
the Empire—the ending of unemployment, and the filling 
of empty spaces, the building up of a higher standard of 
living and the wider diffusion of prosperity—are crying 
aloud for solution. And the biggest single contribution 
to the solution of all these problems would be an expansion 
of inter-Imperial trade. The enormous importance of 
Empire trade can be seen from the following figures. The 
total market which is offered by Great Britain for foodstuffs 
amounted in 1924 to £571,127,940. Practically the whole 
of these foodstuffs are potentially produceable inside the 
Empire. Yet, to-day the Empire only produces 38 per cent., 
while foreign countries produce 62 per cent. On the 
other hand, of total British exports, amounting in 1924 
to {800,966,537, 42 per cent. went to the Empire, 58 
per cent. to foreign countries (of manufactured articles 
alone 46 per cent. went to the Empire). At the same time, 
things are gradually improving. The percentage of British 
exports taken by the Empire has risen from 34°7 per cent. 
in the ten years before 1913 to practically 42 per cent. in 
1924, and to 43°2 per cent. for the year 1925. The per capita 
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purchase of British goods in the various parts of the world 
to-day are as follows : 


ye 


In the Dominions .. aS . 53 O-8F 
In Europe... if 4 AR io Sas 
In the United States m “3 033-Q 
In South America .. es én ee 


It is not suggested that it is possible or desirable to 
try to divert all trade from foreign countries to the Empire. 
More and more all trade is becoming world-wide, and the 
Empire as a whole must remain a great world trader. But 
the fact remains that the more inter-Imperial trade is done 
the stronger and more united will the Empire be as a whole, 
the less will its business be interrupted by those inter- 
national economic storms which arise from war or revolu- 
tion or unwise policy in less stable parts of the world, 
and the more easily will its population distribute itself 
and unemployment disappear. No subject, therefore, is 
more worth serious thought to-day than the practicability 
of turning the immense economic possibilities of the 
British Commonwealth to better account. 

Yet, when the Imperial Conference assembles, what is it 
going to be able to do as things are to-day? The three 
most obvious methods of helping inter-Imperial trade 
which might conceivably be considered by the Conference 
seem all, for one reason or another, closed. In the present 
state of public opinion there is no possibility of any con- 
siderable alteration being made in the tariff policy of either 
Great Britain or the Dominions. There is equally no 
possibility of trying to develop inter-Imperial trade by 
means of subsidy, in view of the situation which has been 
created by the coal subsidy ; and the use of export licences 
and similar devices in the interest of Empire trade is 
prohibited under the new Anglo-German trade treaty till 
1930. What, therefore, can the Imperial Conference do 
next autumn except give effect to the valuable but far from 
epoch-making recommendations of the Imperial Economic 
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Committee that Empire products should be identified 
by some kind of trade mark, and that certain sums should 
be spent on education, publicity and research into the 
possibilities of Empire trade. And even these measures 
the British Government ought to put into effect without 
delay and before the Conference assembles. Does it 
not look to-day as though the British Government were 
preparing for a Conference which may be as sterile of 
results as the Conference of 1923, because there is nothing 
practical for it to do? 

The trouble is that in no sphere of public affairs is 
adequate preparation before deliberation more important 
than in that of economics. The problem touches indi- 
vidual and national life at so many points, the vested 
interests are so varied and so vocal that without real 
knowledge and agreement as to facts and time for discussion 
about both, action is impossible. There are now only six 
months left in which to make it possible for the Imperial 
Conference to consider the economic problem of the Empire 
in an effective way. In our judgment, two preliminaries 
are necessary. 

The first is that the discussion of the preference question 
should be brought back to its proper bearings. The common 
impression that Great Britain gives no adequate reciprocity 
for the preference she enjoys in the Dominion markets 
because the value of the preference she enjoys under 
Dominion tariffs amounts to about {12,000,000 a year, 
while the preference enjoyed by the Dominions in British 
markets amounts on an estimate to less than a million a year, 
is not as true and obvious as it often seems. 

In the earlier part of this article it has been pointed out 
that just as the Empire has drifted back to the pre-war 
system of conducting foreign policy, so it has drifted back 
to the pre-war system in the matter of defence. Except 
partially in the case of Australia, Great Britain is once more 
paying for the sea power upon which the security and 
influence of the British Commonwealth so largely depends. 
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It is well to remind ourselves, therefore, that historically 
preference was the quid pro quo which the Dominions gave to 
Great Britain in earlier days in return for naval defence. In 
the ’nineties Great Britain began to suggest that the 
Dominions ought to make a contribution towards the cost 
of the navy which defended them. After making some small 
contributions the larger Dominions decided that they 
could not continue to do so on the perfectly sound ground 
that it would be of the nature of tribute, and that if they 
were going to contribute to Imperial naval defence at all 
it ought to be by creating some kind of naval armaments 
of their own. Until 1909, however, when Australia began 
the construction of her fleet unit and New Zealand con- 
tributed a battle cruiser to the Royal Navy, they did little 
or nothing of practical consequence. In the meantime, 
however, they recognised that if Great Britain were to 
continue to bear the lion’s share of the defence burden, 
they ought to make it easier for her to do so by assisting 
her trade, and the preferential system was in the main 
inaugurated for that reason. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as Great Britain is once more 
bearing almost the whole burden of naval armaments, 
the argument that she gives no reciprocity to-day falls to 
the ground. We are really once more back in the matter of 
preference, as in that of defence and foreign policy, in the 
pre-war position. Indeed, in so far as the existence of a 
Great Britain strong and wealthy enough to maintain a 
navy, which can protect the trade of the Empire and pre- 
serve its communications and maintain its influence in the 
world, is still a matter of vital concern to all its parts, 
the case for preference is really stronger than it was before 
the war, because Great Britain, in the present condition of 
world trade, needs it more.* 

*The position with regard to the cost of defence and Imperial expen- 
diture generally is shown in the appendix at the end of the article. As 
regards preference, the Australian preference accounts for 60 per cent. of 


the total value of the preference received by British goods in the 
Dominions. 
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So much for the first preliminary, what of the second ? 
Is it possible to give a new turn to the discussion of the 
whole problem of inter-Imperial trade? We think it is. 
Tue Rounp Taste never took sides in the old Tariff Reform 
controversy in the past, partly because under its constitu- 
tion it was barred from party politics, and partly because it 
never believed that the future of the Empire had much to 
do with a discussion based upon the rival merits of 
theoretic protection and theoretic free trade argued 
from a mainly nationalist standpoint. Nor is the position 
essentially different to-day. So long as Great Britain 
says that the only condition upon which she can discuss 
tariff preferences is that complete free trade in foodstuffs 
and raw materials must be maintained, and so long as the 
Dominions say that the only condition upon which they 
can discuss tariff preferences is that protection high 
enough to keep all possible production of manufactured 
articles within their own borders must be maintained, then 
the problem will stay where it has remained ever since 
the war, and every attempt to revitalise it will end in the 
same way as it did during and after the Imperial Conference 
of 1923. 

There is only one way to proceed, and that is for every part 
of the Empire to re-examine its policy in the light of the 
whole experience gained since both protection and pre- 
ference were inaugurated, and of the vast changes which 
have come over the world during and since the war, and 
to see whether a much more scientific development of the 
almost immeasurable resources of the Empire might not 
be undertaken, and whether, in connection with such 
development, it might not be to the benefit of all parts 
to arrange for much freer trade within the Empire than 
exists to-day. 

No sensible man wants Great Britain to abandon her 
traditional policy of free trade, especially in foodstuffs 
and raw materials, in order to benefit the Dominions by 
damaging herself. No sensible man wants the Dominions 
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to abandon that policy of national protection on which 
much of their high standard of living and their spirit of 
healthy national individuality has been reared, in order 
to benefit Great Britain by damaging themselves. The 
question is rather whether by a survey of the economic 
resources and possibilities of the vast and diverse areas 
which are included within the British Commonwealth 
a series of fiscal arrangements cannot be worked out both 
for the supply of raw materials and the assurance of stable 
markets which will be of benefit to everybody, a possi- 
bility which is now never seriously examined at all because 
vested interests prohibit even the examination of the 
problem on the ground that the existing tariff policies 
of the different parts of the Empire are taken to be as rigid 
and unalterable as the laws of the Medes and Persians. 

Let us enumerate some considerations, all of which 
point to the value of a new survey of the possibilities of 
freer trade within the Empire. 

(1) There is no doubt that the economic future of the 
nations of the Empire is going to be profoundly affected by 
mass production methods, and that these methods in turn 
depend for their development and success on the existence 
of adequate and assured home markets. Several economic 
entities protecting themselves from the outside world but 
with immense free trade markets at home are in course of 
development. The United States is one, and its capture 
of the world trade in motor-cars is but a foretaste of what 
will come later. Central Europe under German economic 
leadership—a development already widely discussed in 
Europe to-day—is another possibility and even probability 
of the future. Russia under German organisation, China 
under Japanese leadership, are other possibilities. How are 
such relatively small units as Great Britain or the Dominions 
going to fare in competition with such entities as these ? 
But does not the British Commonwealth with its immensely 
diverse resources, climates, vegetable, animal and mineral 
products afford the basis for an economic entity at least 
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equivalent in wealth and size, if it is intelligently 
organised ? 

(2) Great Britain is resolutely determined not artificially 
to raise the cost of the foodstuffs and raw materials she 
imports and consumes. But has she really any insurmount- 
able objection to taking action, possibly involving some tem- 
porary rise in prices, to direct the sources from which she 
derives these things within the Empire, provided she can 
see any equivalent compensation in expanding markets for 
her own manufactures and so in lessened unemployment ? 
The investment of capital in production within the Empire 
gives to British industry at least twice as much employment 
as equal capital invested in producing the same things in 
foreign countries, for not only more of the original capital 
equipment but more of the articles which are bought with 
the wages paid to local labour are purchased from Great 
Britain. It is well worth Great Britain’s while from the 
point of view of employment alone to consider what would 
be the effect on her own industries of encouraging capital 
to produce a larger proportion of the foodstuffs and raw 
materials, tropical and temperate, which she now consumes, 
within the Empire. It would be well worth the Dominions’ 
while to consider whether it would not be good business to 
induce Great Britain to give them the protected market 
which would cause the transference of the production of 
raw materials and foodstuffs from foreign countries to their 
own territories by assuring Great Britain a protected market 
in certain classes of manufactured goods for the manufacture 
of which they were not yet really ready. 

(3) Thirty years ago Cecil Rhodes opposed the ultra- 
protectionists in the Dominions on the ground that if they 
succeeded they would weaken needlessly the industries of 
Great Britain, the heart of the Empire, and would slow 
up the development of their own countries by artificially 
taising the cost of production so high that their primary 
producers would not be able to compete in the competitive 
markets of the outside world. He believed that manu- 
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facturing industry would develop in the Dominions of its 
own accord as soon as an adequate local market had arisen— 
just as the centre of manufacturing gravity has moved 
steadily westwards in the United States, parallel with the 
population—but that the attempt to force the pace unduly 
would do harm to both sides. How far has Rhodes proved 
right ? How far is it true that the relatively slow growth 
of population in the Dominions, despite the immense 
improvement in modern transportation, is due to artificially 
raised costs of production in communities which do 
not provide markets large enough to enable the cost 
of producing manufactured articles to be brought down. 
Moreover, if the cost of primary production rises still 
further, how is it going to affect the capacity of the 
Dominions to sell in the world markets the products by 
which alone they can pay the interest on the development 
loans on which their prosperity rests. Nobody, however, 
can tell how far these considerations are true or whether 
it is possible to remedy them without undue dislocation 
of existing trade arrangements until a scientific study has 
been made of the facts. No conclusion is possible so long 
as the principal evidence is the clamour and propaganda 
of the various vested interests affected. 

(4) How far is it wise to carry the dogma of self-contain- 
ment? Self-containment is usually preached as a policy 
of exporting as much and importing as little as possible. 
Yet how can that succeed ? All trade is mutual exchange. 
A one-way traffic, if it is possible at all, means that it has 
to carry the charges of both the outward and inward 
voyage. The whole of Europe is suffering from the two 
doctrines of protection and self-containment carried to the 
point of insanity. Is it possible that within the Empire 
also they have been carried too far, to the detriment, as in 
Europe, of those who practise them ? 

(5) Finally, is it not possible to evolve a far more co- 
ordinated system than has yet been found for developing 
our Imperial estate to the mutual advantage of all? The 
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Dominions, for instance, are increasingly in need of tropical 
products such as rubber and fibres, tea and coffee, to say 
nothing of oil and other substances not produced at home. 
Some of their industries, notably the Canadian agricultural 
implement and motor-car industry, are seeking world 
markets. Surely it is common sense to explore systemati- 
cally the possibility of interesting the Dominions in these 
possibilities, as has already been attempted in the case of 
Canada and the West Indies. 

In particular, four points seem to want consideration so 
far as the Crown Colonies are concerned. First, it is 
alleged that their development is being conducted to-day on 
far too bureaucratic lines. Is State Socialism really the 
ideal form of development for these territories ? Secondly, 
the difficult relation between development through the 
enterprise and capital of the white man and the protection 
of the native from exploitation by the white capitalist needs 
much more thorough consideration than it has yet received. 
An era in which the white capitalist was left to do almost 
as he liked has been succeeded by an era in which the white 
man who seeks to develop the resources of Africa is looked 
upon as a natural enemy of the native, just because he is 
seeking to make a profit on the capital he has sunk in the 
country. Somehow white, black and brown humanity 
have got to learn to live and work and develop the resources 
of the earth together, and it is not going to help that 
process to overstress either aspect of what Sir Frederick 
Lugard calls “the dual mandate.” Thirdly, far more 
information about the experiments made in different parts 
of the Empire, especially in agriculture, should be ex- 
changed than is the case at present. The Imperial Institute 
ought to be made the centre for this. Fourthly, the dispute 
about rubber shows how vitally other nations are concerned 
in the development and tariff systems of tropical dependen- 
cies. No policy can be sound which does not meet the 
needs of foreign countries both for raw materials and a 
fair share of the markets. Nothing would damage the 
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Empire more than that it should try and deter foreign 
capital from developing sources oi the supply of raw mater- 
ials within its boundaries or exclude foreign countries from 
trading with the quarter of the earth that its peoples 
control. 

Enough has been said, we think, to prove that there is 
really original and vital work to be done by the Imperial 
Conference if the old outworn war between abstract free 
trade and abstract protection is abandoned, anda serious and 
scientific attempt made to see what practical step can be 
taken towards ireer trade within the Empire without damag- 
ing the healthy and wholesome interests of any part. But 
nothing will be done unless the work is prepared. The 
Conference will assemble, there will be a plethora of talk, 
and in the end things will be as they were before. During 
the war the nation acquired the habit of enlisting the 
services of experts of all sorts and kinds in the preparation 
of schemes which were finally rejected, accepted or amended 
by practical statesmen. The statesmen of peace have no 
more time to think things out for themselves than had the 
statesmen of war. Why should this war-time method not 
be employed again? ‘There are numbers of people in the 
universities only too ready to co-operate in scientific 
inquiry. There are men of wide experience such as Lord 
Inchcape, Lord Lovat, or Lord D’Abernon, available. 
Why should not a number of these men be asked to survey 
the whole situation from the standpoint of Great Britain 
and to advise the British Government what practical steps 
could be taken which would lead to the rapid development 
of Empire resources? Such a report would be an in- 
valuable supplement to the report of the Imperial Economic 
Committee which is representative of the whole Empire, 
but which is hampered by strictly limited terms of reference. 

But the condition of success is that such people should 
be given a perfectly free hand to make any recommendations 
they please. Unfortunately, in the past, the work of every 
inquiry has been stultified from the start by prohibitions 
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put up by timid politicians frightened of vested interests, 
debarring it from considering all the practical methods of 
achieving results, such as alterations in tariffs, export 
or import licences, subsidies, etc. It is for the expert 
to examine all possibilities and suggest solutions. It 
is for the statesmen to decide whether they are practical 
and should be put into effect. And if it is common sense 
for the British Government to pave the way for a real 
instead of a sham discussion at the Imperial Conference by 
putting men such as those mentioned above on to the work 
of a really wide and all embracing inquiry, why should 
not the Dominion Governments do the same ? 

The main trouble of the world to-day is that the nations 
do not seem able to lift their thinking out of the narrowest 
national grooves, and so are led into adopting policies which 
are ultimately proved to redound to their own disadvantage. 
It is no less true of the Empire. Nationalism has rendered 
an immense service to it. It has spread self-government, 
self-confidence, self-help in every part. But to-day it is 
beginning to undo its own best work. If the nations of 
the Empire are to continue to help mankind in its slow 
advance towards world unity, world prosperity and world 
peace, it will be because they have learnt how to bajance the 
national point of view with one which embraces the Empire 
as a whole. If the forthcoming Imperial Conference 
succeeds in lifting the consideration of the diplomatic and 
the economic problems which confront the Empire above 
the timid and narrow traditions which have come out of 
the past on to a wider and bigger plane, it will not assemble 
in vain. 
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FASCIST REFORMS IN ITALY 


I. Tue Doctrine or Fascism 


HE speech delivered at Perugia by Signor Alfredo 
Rocco, the Italian Minister of Justice, and formerly 
professor of law at Padua, on August 30, 1925, at the 
inauguration of the summer course of higher education, 
has a special importance in relation to the Fascist move- 
ment. Signor Mussolini, indeed, has defined it as a 
“fundamental speech,” one that contains “ the essence 
of the Party’s policy, and the reasons why Fascism must 
combat all other parties, following the most decisive, 
rational and systematically intransigent methods.” ‘To 
understand the ideas which underlie the constitutional 
system of government which Fascism is building up in 
Italy, it is therefore necessary to go back to this speech. 
Modern political thought, Signor Rocco pointed out, 
had until yesterday been completely dominated, both 
inside and outside Italy, by doctrines which owe their 
origin to the Reformation, their development to the 
philosophy of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and their sacrosanct character to the English, American and 
French revolutions: the same which, under a variety of 
forms, sometimes differing widely from each other, coloured 
all the political and social theories of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries down to the birth of Fascism. These 
doctrines were all based on an individualistic and mechanical 
conception of Society and the State. Society is only a 
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number of individuals ; its aims are, therefore, only the 
aims of these individuals. Society lives for the units of 
which it is composed, and the well-being and happiness 
of these units were, by general consent, defined as its goal. 
The different schools differed purely and simply over 
methods. Liberalism, for example, held that the best 
way of realising the happiness of the individual was to 
leave him alone as much as possible, and that the State’s 
task was so to arrange things that everyone should be 
free without getting in the way of his neighbour’s freedom. 
This regulative function, it insisted, must not be departed 
from, and nobody’s liberty should be curtailed to a greater 
extent than was strictly necessary. To prevent Ministers 
abusing their powers, Liberalism hedged them round with 
a system of controls and checks. The principle of the 
division of powers was devised as a way of weakening the 
State as opposed to the individual. It was thus pre- 
vented from showing itself in its relations with him in the 
fullness of its sovereign authority. The individual citizen 
too was given a share in the legislative function and so 
enabled to exercise a direct control over the most important 
of the powers of the State and an indirect one over govern- 
ment generally. In this system Liberalism was careful 
to entrust the function of control only to citizens of proved 
character and capacity. But in this moderation it was 
illogical, for if the State exists for all the individuals who 
compose it, all these individuals must clearly take part 
in the government and not merely a small minority of 
them. There must, in fact, be equality as well as liberty. 
Liberalism, in other words, leads logically to Democracy, 
which proclaims the equality of all, and to the dogma of 
the sovereignty of the people. Logically, therefore, this 
individualistic theory must inevitably take a further step 
and lead on to Socialism. 

The doctrine of Fascism, on the other hand, stands in 
direct opposition, not to this or that consequence of the 
Liberal, Democratic, Socialist conception, but to the con- 
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ception itself. Liberalism and Socialism disagree as to 
methods, but Liberalism, Democracy and Socialism, on 
the one hand, and Fascism, on the other, disagree about 
principles. The Fascist doctrine turns upside down the 
old relations between Society and the individual. In 
place of the formula, Society for the individual, Fascism 
substitutes, The individual for Society. This, however, does 
not mean that Fascism suppresses the individual, but 
merely that it subordinates the individual to Society. 
Fascism does not suppress individual liberty; it simply 
has a different conception of it. Fascism agrees that the 
individual must be guaranteed the conditions which are 
indispensable for the free development of his faculties, 
but this is not because it recognises in him any right 
superior to that of the State, or which can be used against 
the State, but because it believes that it is to the interest 
of the State to develop human personality. If the in- 
dividual is an element—though an infinitesimal and passing 
one—in the complex and permanent life of Society, his 
normal development is clearly necessary for the develop- 
ment of social life. 

So much for civil liberty. As for economic liberty, 
Fascism recognises in it the central problem of the modern 
world; but it does not accept the solution proposed by 
Socialism—that is to say, the socialisation of the means of 
production and their collective organisation. ‘The chief 
defect of that method is that it does not take human nature 
into account and is, therefore, often out of touch with 
reality. In reality, there is no stronger spring in human 
action than the impulse derived from the self-interest of 
the individual, and its elimination from the economic 
field would mean paralysis. But it is impossible, having 
rejected the Socialist solution, to leave the problem as it is. 
That would result in serious damage to the public peace 
and to the authority of the State, such as one finds under 
a Liberal or Democratic régime. If the various classes 
are left to defend themselves by means of lock-outs, strikes, 
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boycotts and sabotage, unchecked, anarchy will be the 
inevitable result. The aim of Fascist doctrine is to do 
justice between the classes, a fundamental need of modern 
life, and at the same time to prevent the individual from 
taking his defence into his own hands, as he used to do 
in the barbarous ages. 

The problem, so put, admits of only one solution. 
The State which has for centuries substituted its own 
justice for the right of individuals to defend themselves 
must itself do justice between the different classes. In 
order to make the economic problem susceptible of a 
similar solution Fascism has created a syndicalism of its 
own. To suppress the right of classes to defend them- 
selves is not the same thing as suppressing their defence. 
Class organisation is a fact and a necessity, and, as such, 
cannot be ignored by the State, but it must be disciplined 
and controlled, and brought within the compass of the 
State. According to the Fascist conception, the syndicate, 
instead of being the revolutionary instrument that the 
Socialist system made it, becomes an instrument of legal 
defence. 

Such, briefly but objectively put, is the Fascist doctrine 
as expounded by Signor Rocco. It springs, he claims, 
from a pure Italian tradition, represented by Machiavelli, 
Vico and Cuoco, in contrast to the Liberal, Democratic 
and Socialist doctrines which are admittedly of foreign 
origin. In any case, it is the doctrine which has inspired the 
so-called super-Fascist laws which have lately been approved 
by Parliament, and now form the corpus jurts of Fascism. 


II. Super-Fascist LecisLaTion : Economic 


HE law which embodies the Fascist principles relating 
to economic life is the Syndicates Law, and it is the 
most important of the super-Fascist laws. Its main 
provisions are as follows: An association of employers 
and employed, whether engaged on manual or brain work, 
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may be legally recognised if—in the case of employers—it 
includes at least one-tenth of the workers residing in the 
district in which the association operates and belonging 
to the category for which the association was formed ; or 
if—in the case of workmen—those on its roll represent 
at least one-tenth of the workers residing in the district and 
belonging to such a category. To obtain legal recognition, 
however, associations must do more than look after the 
economic and moral interests of their members; they 
must also assist and instruct them and attend to their moral 
and national education and the leaders must guarantee their 
capacity, probity and firm national faith. A condition of 
admittance to such an association is good political conduct 
from the national point of view. ‘The law empowers recog- 
nised associations to represent a// employers, workers, 
artists and professional men who belong to the same 
categories within a district itmcluding those who are not 
members. As an association only has to have on its roll a 
tenth part of the workers of a given category in a given 
district to obtain legal recognition, it follows that it may 
in actual practice legally represent nine-tenths of the 
workers who are not members. Recognised associations 
impose an annual contribution not exceeding, in the case 
of employers, five lire for every worker employed and, 
in the case of workers, artists and professional men, the 
equivalent of a day’s earnings, or 30 lire. All have to pay 
this sum, even those who have not been admitted into the 
association, or who have deliberately kept outside it. 
Only one association can be legally recognised for each category. 
There may be other associations, but one only, the legally 
recognised association, is entitled, under the law, to repre- 
sent the category. 

Every association has to have a president or secretary 
to manage its affairs, and their names must be approved by 
Royal Decree, 7.¢., by the competent Minister in agreement 
with the Minister of the Interior. The presidents and 
secretaries are assisted by managing boards elected by the 
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members ; but the prefect may dissolve the board and 
concentrate all power in the hands of the president or the 
secretary for a period not exceeding one year. Collective 
labour contracts agreed to by recognised associations 
apply to all whom they represent, non-members as well as 
members. A copy of every such contract must be lodged 
with the local prefect. Trade unions of State employees 
or of employees of provincial or municipal bodies or of 
public philanthropic institutions cannot obtain legal 
recognition. 

All disputes with regard to collective agreements are 
under the jurisdiction of the Courts of Appeal acting as a 
Labour Court. This jurisdiction is compulsory in all 
disputes between employers and employed which relate to 
the application of existing contracts. Where, however, 
the dispute relates to the fixing of new labour conditions, 
it is only compulsory in the case of agricultural and indus- 
trial undertakings, and of public works or works of public 
utility. In other cases the consent of both sides has to be 
obtained, but once established the jurisdiction becomes 
compulsory. To enable the Court of Appeal to act as a 
Labour Court, a special panel of three magistrates (with two 
assessors, experts in problems of production and labour, 
chosen from time to time from a list kept at every such 
Court), is formed at each of the sixteen Courts of Appeal 
in the Kingdom. Legal action in disputes arising out of 
collective agreements can only be taken by recognised 
associations, who alone are entitled to represent all the 
employers and all the workmen of the categories they stand 
for in their respective districts before the magistrates, and 
the Court’s decisions apply to all the parties, whether they 
are members of the association or not. Lock-outs and 
strikes are forbidden in every case where the jurisdiction 
of the Labour Court is compulsory. In such cases an 
employer who declares a lock-out with the object of forcing 
his employees to agree to modifications of their agreements 
is punished with from three months’ to a year’s imprison- 
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ment and a fine of from 10,000 to 100,000 lire. In the 
same way three or more employees who leave their work 
or act in such a way as to disturb its continuity or regularity 
in order to secure better terms from their employers get 
from one to three months and ringleaders not less than 
one or more than two years, as well as a fine of from 2,000 
to 5,000 lire. Public officials and employees in under- 
takings of a public kind who to the number of three or more 
commit offences of this sort are imprisoned for from six 
months to a year and debarred from holding any public 
post for six months. Ringleaders get from six months to 
two years and may not hold a public post for at least three 
years. People responsible for public undertakings, or 
undertakings of a public character, who suspend work 
without proper reasons; receive from six months’ to a year’s 
imprisonment, and are fined from 5,000 to 10,000 lire. 
When employers suspend work or employees abandon it 
with the object of influencing the decision of a State, 
provincial or municipal board, or a public official, the 
responsible parties are given from three to seven years’ 
imprisonment, and forbidden ever again to hold a public 
post ; accomplices get from one to three years and are tem- 
porarily debarred from public office. Employers or em- 
ployed who refuse to carry out a decision of the Labour 
Court are liable to detention for from one month to a year 
and a fine of from 100 to §,000 lire, and the heads of legally 
recognised associations who fail to carry out such decisions 
get from six months’ to two years’ imprisonment and are 
fined from 2,000 to 10,000 lire. 

The Syndicates Law, if one can judge by the importance 
attached to its adoption by the original nucleus of the 
Fascist party, is of all super-Fascist laws the most typical. 
It may therefore be of interest to relate the circumstances 
which attended its passage through the Chamber. Fascism 
is like a great river fed by tributaries. Nationalists, 
Plutocrats, Agrarians, and others have all helped to swell 
its waters, but it originally started as a little syndicalist 
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stream, Signor Mussolini himself, when editor of the 
Avanti, was more of a syndicalist than of a reformist 
Socialist. There is no reason to emphasise here the differ- 
ence between the syndicalism professed by the Italian 
syndicalists, who twenty years ago were faithful followers 
of Sorel, and the syndicalism represented by the Syndicates 
Law. It is enough to say that the Sorellian kind set the 
syndicate against the State ; whereas the syndicalism which 
is set up by the new law is a docile instrument of the State. 
The explanation, in this as in other instances, is that the 
law represents a compromise between nationalist and 
syndicalist ideas. 

The original Bill sanctioned compulsory arbitration for 
agriculture and the public services, but not for industry. 
The syndicalist wing of the Fascist party, however, insisted 
upon it being applied to industry as well. The indus- 
trialists resisted for a long time, and the ranks of Fascism 
itself were split by a regular duel between the industrialists, 
supported by the nationalists and other elements of the 
right wing, on the one hand, and the syndicalists and other 
elements of the left, on the other. The industrialists were 
anxious lest the law—if applied impartially—should result 
in severity or even in injustice to themselves. In the end, 
however, they capitulated—no doubt they had assurances 
as to the way in which the law would be interpreted under 
the Fascist régime, The Fascist deputy, Signor Benni, 
who is also the president of the Italian Confederation of 
Industries, expressed his conviction in the Chamber on 
December 9, 1925, that the 


first effect of the recognition of the syndicates will certainly be to 
give to the workers, more than to the industrialists, a magnificent 


instrument for increasing their efficiency as a public and social 
economic factor. 


With regard to compulsory arbitration, he added that it 
would be “absolutely impossible for a Labour Court 
magistrate to form any idea of the multiform and con- 
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tinually changing conditions of industry,” and he finished 
up with the prediction that “ the application of compulsory 
arbitration to industry as well would be the beginning of 
the end for Italian industry.” Two days later Signor 
Mussolini himself took up the defence of the law in a 
powerful speech. The industrialists should, he insisted, 
accept compulsory arbitration like other people, and the 
dangers to which Signor Benni had called attention need 
arouse no anxiety. 


Those who hesitate should (he continued) bear in mind the 
(Fascist) régime and the Government. The workmen’s syndicates 
are Fascist, and if they wish to bear the name of Fascist, and to 
move under the shade of the lictor, they must control their actions 
and do nothing to diminish the productive efficiency of the nation, or 
to create difficulties for the Government. Hence, besides the control 
that the Fascist syndicates must exercise over themselves, there is 
also the sovereign control of the Government. 


This assurance satisfied Signor Benni. He withdrew his 
opposition and accepted compulsory arbitration for in- 


dustry. 

This episode is worth mentioning as it makes it clear 
that the experiment which is now going on in Italy has no 
value for the outside world, since the conditions under which 
it is being carried out—as Signor Mussolini frankly admits 
—are at present found in no other country. The apparent 
capitulation of the industrialists was not, however, un- 
conditional. The General Confederation of Industry has 
become the Fascist Confederation of Industry, but by way 
of compensation it has obtained a seat on the Grand 
Council, the highest body in the Fascist hierarchy, and 
Signor Benni will there be able to protect industrialist 
interests against Signor Rossoni, the deputy who represents 
the Fascist workmen’s syndicates. It would have been 
interesting to know what the workers really think of the 
new law, but this is impossible. .The Confederation of 
Labour has not, like the sections which it used to represent, 
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been formally dissolved; but no labour journal is any 
longer in a position to express independent criticism, and 
congresses and referenda are out of the question. All that 
can safely be said is that the old leaders of the trade 
unions which adhered to the Confederation remain faithful 
to the ideal of free trade unions, and that they object in 
particular to two articles in the new law. ‘The first is the 
position given to the secretary or president of a trade union. 
It is not clear if they are to be elected by the workers, or 
nominated by the prefect ; but it is in any case certain 
that they must be persone grate to the prefect, as the latter 
has the right to annul their appointment. Secondly, it is 
considered monstrous that workers should all be obliged 
to pay their annual quota to the syndicates without having 
the right of joining them. A worker can be refused ad- 
mission for political reasons. It may, for instance, be 
represented that he is not animated by national sentiments. 

Another recent Fascist law in the economic field is that 
which provides for the formation of Provincial Councils 
of Economy. This law is intimately bound up with other 
reforms, such as the amalgamation of the Ministries of 
Agriculture, Industry and Commerce into a single Ministry 
of National Economy, the establishment of a Superior 
Council of National Economy and other measures, by 
means of which the Fascist Government has unified the 
public economy services with the idea of co-ordination. 
The Provincial Councils of Economy unite and take the 
place of several bodies which had lost their efficiency. 
Their function is to represent productive activities in each 
province, to promote their development in a way that 
fits in with the general interests of the nation and to 
perform other duties of a consultative and executive kind, 
having dgcentralisation for their object. The Council of 
each province comprises four sections, which are respec- 
tively concerned with agriculture, industry, commerce 
and social welfare. Maritime provinces may also have a 
maritime section. Each section consists of the following : 
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(1) experts, such as professors of agriculture, forestry 
inspectors, provincial doctors, veterinary surgeons, bank 
directors, engineers, directors of departmental railways, 
labour inspectors, and others; (2) members nomin- 
ated by the Ministry of National Economy to represent 
provincial institutes and associations of a technical, economic 
and social character; (3) members elected by legally 
recognised syndicates to represent agriculturists, trades- 
men, industrialists, and employees and workmen. 


III. Super-Fascist LecistatTion : Poxirica. 


UST as Fascist doctrine, as explained by Signor 

Rocco at Perugia, has found its expression on the 
economic’ side in the Syndicates Law, on the political side 
it is represented by a series of enactments which, by dif- 
ferent paths, all make for the same end, the curtailment of 
the liberties of the individual and the strengthening of the 
prerogatives of the State and of the Executive. The ob- 
ject of some of these enactments, the Associations and 
Bureaucracy laws, for instance, and the Fuorusciti (Exiles) 
and Press laws, is self-defence. Their purpose is the 
protection of the State and the Fascist régime. Others, 
such as the Podesta Law and the measures which increase 
the powers of the head of the Government and of the pre- 
fects, are of a constructive character. These last and the 
Syndicates Law may indeed be looked upon as corner 
stones of the new edifice. As far as Parliament is con- 
cerned, nothing has yet been done. The Government has, 
however, officially declared its intention of introducing a 
Bill at an early date for the reform of the Senate. It would 
make the Jatter an entirely elected body, and have its mem- 
bers elected by the syndicates. Of the fate of the Chamber 
nothing certain is known, though a strong element in 
Fascism would like to see it abolished. ‘The Chamber, 
however, still exists, although it functions in a very peculiar 
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atmosphere. Two electoral measures have been passed : 
the famous Acerbo Law—in the main a provisional expe- 
dient to secure a large Fascist majority for the Government 
in the elections held on April 6, 1924—and the law to abolish 
Proportional Representation, introduced by Signor Musso- 
lini in December 1924, and approved by the Senate in 
February 1925. This last measure established the one 
man constituency, but with qualifications which, effec- 
tively if not formally, limit the scope of manhood suf- 
frage. 


Constructive Legislation 


But the most open attack which has been made on the 
representative principle is in the municipal sphere. The 
new Podesta Law does away with any form of municipal 
representation in 80°2 per cent. of the Italian munici- 
palities. The word podesta takes us back to Italian com- 
munal life in the fourteenth century when the highest 


official in the medizval republics was called by that name. 
The Fascist Government held that 


municipalism is an Italian sore, and that the present condition of 
the small municipalities shows the way in which factious local 
struggles destroy all sense of the collective good, all respect for jus- 
tice, and all criterions of economy and wise administration. 


It decided to abolish elections and councils in all 
municipalities with not more than 5,000 inhabitants, and 
to entrust their administration to a podesta nominated by 
the Government through the prefect of the province. The 
podesta holds his post for five years, but his term may be 
extended. A podesta may also be nominated for municipali- 
ties with a larger population when for some reason or other 
their councils have been dissolved twice in two years. The 
prefect may allow the podesta the assistance of an advisory 
committee, one-third of whose members are directly nomina- 
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ted by himself and the other two-thirds by economic bodies, 
syndicates and local associations selected also by himself. 
The functions of this committee are, however, only advisory. 
Its opinion has to be given in questions involving financial 
engagements ; but even when it is opposed to his own view 
it does not tie the podesta’s hands. He has merely to have 
the fact recorded in the minutes. The podesta’s conclu- 
sions are submitted for the approval of the prefect and the 
Provincial Administrative Council. His office is an honorary 
one, but in exceptional cases the prefect may give him a sort 
of indemnity. Out of 9,148 Italian municipalities—ranging 
from Claviéres (Susa), with 58 inhabitants, to Milan, whose 
population has, since the war, increased to 840,000— 
7,337 will have a podesta, and only 1,811 the old elected 
municipal councils. Thus this new law will bring all 
local autonomy to an end in 7,337 municipalities, and the 
prefect—the direct representative of the Executive in the 
provinces—will become the absolute arbiter of municipal 
life. ‘The podesta, whose name is the only thing about him 
that recalls his medieval namesake—the latter was elected 
either by the Grand Council or by the Elders of the Commune 

will simply be an official of the central Government. He 
will exercise plenary powers and the citizens will no longer 
have any voice in the administration. 

The Prefects Law, like the Podesta Law, is intended to 
increase the vigilance and strengthen the control of the 
Executive over every kind of provincial activity. It also 
imposes upon the prefects the duty of taking steps “ to 
ensure, in harmony with the general policy of the Government, 
unity of political action in the development of the 
various services.” The prefect must accordingly keep 
in close touch with officials in his province so as “to 
impart to them the instructions that are considered 
expedient.” 

We now come to the last of the constructive laws: the 
one that Fascists proudly claim to be the most anti-demo- 


cratic of all, the Prime Minister Law. Its two most impor- 
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tant articles are the sixth and the ninth. Article 6 reads as 
follows : 


No item may be placed on the Order of the Day of the two Cham- 
bers without the consent of the head of the Government. The head 
of the Government has the right to demand that a Bill, rejected by 
one of the two Chambers, shall again be put to the vote after the 
lapse of at least two months from the date when it was first voted 
upon. In such a case the vote must be taken by secret ballot, with- 
out debate. In the event of the Government introducing amend- 
ments with the demand for a fresh vote, the examination of and the 
debate on the Bill shall be limited to the amendments, and a secret 
vote on the Bill then taken. The head of the Government has also 
the right to demand that a Bill, after rejection by one of the two 
Houses, shall, nevertheless, be placed before the other House, 
examined by the latter and put to the vote. When a Bill, already 
approved by one of the two Chambers, is approved by the other 
with amendments, the new examination and the new discussion 
before the Chamber to which the Bill is sent back shall be limited to 
the amendments, after which a secret vote must at once be taken on 


the Bill. 


This means that the Italian Chambers can no longer 


even take notice of Bills introduced by private members 
unless they have the approval of the Prime Minister, and 
that the Prime Minister may at any time have passed any 
measure he wishes, even when the opinion of the Chamber 
is unfavourable. In other words, Article 6 transfers the 
supremacy from the Legislature to the Executive. 

Article 9 creates a privileged position for the person of 
the Prime Minister. It reads as follows : 


Whoever takes direct action against the life, the integrity, or the 
liberty of the head of the Government, shall be punished with 
imprisonment for not less than fifteen years, and, if he succeeds in 
his attempt, with penal servitude for life. Whoever offends the 
head of the Government by word or deed shall be punished with 
imprisonment for from six to thirty months and a fine of from 
500 to 3,000 lire. 
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Defensive Legislation 


It was pointed out on a previous page thatthe principal 
laws passed to protect the present régime are the Fuorusciti 
(Exiles), the Associations, the Bureaucracy and the Press 
laws. The word fworusciti has, like the word podesta, a 
flavour of the Middle Ages. Dante became a fworusciti 
when the Black faction, out of political hatred, banished 
him from Florence. The new law provides Fascism with 
a weapon which it can use either against opponents who 
have taken refuge in other countries, or against those who 
are carrying on a hostile propaganda abroad from Italy 
itself. The report which came before the Chamber 
when the Bill was introduced reminds one of analogous 
measures invented in self-defence by the French revolu- 
tionaries, and also of Napoleon’s famous 1809 decree, which 
confiscated the property, not only of people who had 
borne arms against their country, but also of those who 
failed to obey a summons to return there. The Fascist 
law deprives Italians, who live abroad and contribute 
articles against the existing régime to the Italian or foreign 
Press, of their nationality and in certain cases con- 
fiscates their property. It also confiscates the property of 


people who retain their Italian domicile but frequently go 
abroad 


to preside over meetings, to participate in foreign public gatherings, 
to hold conferences which sometimes make even learning the cloak 
for their blind party rancour. The damage which these last bring 
to the prestige of Italy is greater than it may seem at first sight, 
because their field of action is among foreign intellectuals desirous, 
in every country, of knowing and learning from the lips of interested 
parties the vicissitudes of the experiments which, like that under- 
taken by Fascism, arouse their deep interest. 


The Associations Law, aimed ostensibly at secret 


societies, and particularly freemasons, in reality limits the 
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right of association itself. Under it all societies have to 
submit their statutes and a list of their members to the local 
authorities. In this way every society without distinction, 
not only secret societies, comes under the control of the 
prefect, who may or may not allow it to exist, and who 
even after approval has been given may later on dissolve 
it. The obligation to notify names exposes individual 
members to the risk of pressure from the police or employers 
or other interested persons. The Bureaucracy Law, too— 
these super-Fascist laws are all links in a chain—is designed 
to deter public officials—professors, magistrates and others 
—from holding, or at all events from professing, opinions 
hostile to the dominant régime. Article 1 of the law, 
which was passed in December 1925, and is, curiously 
enough, to remain in force for only a single year, gives 


the Government the right to dispense with the services 
of officials 


who, because of manifestations made in or outside their offices, do 
not give full guarantee of the faithful fulfilment of their duties, 


or act in a way incompatible with the general political lines of the 
Government. 


This law was approved by the Senate on December 19, 
1925, but some of the most influential Senators, Professors 
Vitelli and Ruffini, for instance, solemnly warned the 
Government of the risks it involved for the liberty of 
Universities, and the independence of the Judiciary. 
The latest super-Fascist law is the Press Law. This 
enactment abolishes the gerente, a term of French origin. 
Until yesterday anyone who lent his name, for payment, 
and “signed” a paper, though unaware of its contents, 
was at law penally responsible for whatever was printed in 
the paper. Italian Liberals and Democrats had long 
demanded the abolition of the gerente. Henceforth the 
only person responsible at law will be the editor or, where 
the editor is a deputy or a senator and cannot in consequence 
be directly sued without the authority of Parliament, one 
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of the principal sub-editors. The responsible editor or 
sub-editor must obtain the recognition of the chief magis- 
trate of the Court of Appeal in whose jurisdiction his 
journal is printed. Recognition can be refused or revoked 
if there have been two previous convictions of Press offences. 
A statement containing the name, domicile and residence 
of each of the proprietors, or, if the newspaper is carried on 
by a company, the names of the Directors, must also be sub- 
mitted to the magistrate at the beginning of every year. 
Lastly, the law creates an Order of journalists, which will 
have a branch wherever there is a Court of Appeal. This 
Order must keep a professional roll, and only those whose 
names appear on it are allowed to practise as journalists. 
This law would be free from any trace of super-Fascism or 
even of Fascism, but for the Royal Decrees of July 1924 and 
Article 3 of the Municipal and Provincial Law, which are 
to be kept in force at the same time. Article 3 endows the 
prefects with plenary powers and the decrees contemplate 
drastic measures, such as sequestration, warning, suspension 
and suppression, which are put into effect by the prefects 
for political reasons, without any of them being followed by 
a regular trial. Their effect, and that of a campaign con- 
ducted by other methods, has been completely to silence 
the Opposition Press. The great newspapers, whose pro- 
prietors have in several cases been forced to dispose of 
their shares and “ clear out,” have had either to pass over 
to Fascism, or to pledge themselves not to oppose it in 
any way. No newspaper which dares to call itself 
Liberal, Democratic or Constitutional is allowed to appear, 
and two or three working-class journals, like the Socialist 
Avanti and the Communist Unita, whose circulation has 
been reduced by boycotting methods, appear without 
comments. If they were to make any they would be 
sequestrated. The so-called Fascistisation of the Press 
was completed last December. Doubts about its expe- 
diency or wisdom were expressed by several Fascist writers, 
and on December 30, 1925, the Popolo d@’Italia, Signor 
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Mussolini’s own organ, in order to still such qualms, 
published an article which required no signature to reveal 
its author. After reminding its readers that “ in the life of 
to-day all the old margins are reduced to an extraordinary 
degree,” and that “ there is no longer any room for many 
things which were excellent in other times,” the article 
concluded with the following words : 


“* To-day, among the things for which there is no 
room must be included the Opposition.” 





AMERICAN PROSPERITY AND 
AMERICAN POLICY 


HE books are closed, “as of December 31, 1925.” 

It has been a year of great prosperity for the United 
States. It has been a year of such prosperity that even 
the most optimistic prophets of three months ago were 
amazed to see the final figures. To some extent, strange 
as it may appear, the results came unperceived. In early 
summer the steel trade was grumpy ; in late November the 
mercantile reviews were pitched in a minor key. Never- 
theless, the statistical summary of the Federal Trade Board, 
published soon after the first of January, shows that during 
the year 1925 all previous records were broken for volume 
of manufacture, building activity, output of steel ingots, 
of automobiles and of petroleum. Railway traffic was 
unprecedented, while the total value of the combined 
imports and exports was greater than that of any year 
since 1920. In 1913 the foreign trade of the United States 
amounted to slightly more than four billion dollars; in 
1925 it amounted to just over nine billion. 

With the old year ended, financial authorities began to 
look ahead. They found at least six factors which fore- 
shadowed the continuation of a considerable measure of 
prosperity during 1926. 

1. The credit of the Federal Reserve Banks is not overtaxed. 

2. Inventories and credits are in a healthy state. 


3. The excess of exports over imports is less in dollars than the 
1913 difference, and far less still in the percentage of business done. 
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_ 4. Exports of gold, for the first time since the war, exceeded 
imports—and that by $134,000,000. 

5. The Locarno Treaty opens the way for further important steps 
in European reconstruction. 

6. The Coolidge Administration commands the confidence of 
business and industry. 


Thus, in the January 1 issue of Commerce Reports, the 
Secretary, Mr. Hoover, touched on “some phases of the 
_ situation which require caution”: real estate and stock 
speculation, the over-extension of instalment buying, and 
the instability of the coal industry. But— 


the dominant factor in our outlook (he said) is our increased pro- 
ductivity, due to fundamental and continuing forces—such as the 
cumulation of education, the advancement of science, skill and the 
elimination of waste. Other favorable indications on the immediate 
horizon are that the stocks of commodities are moderate ; there is 
employment for practically everyone; real wages are at a high 
level ; savings are the largest in history and capital is therefore 
abundant ; and the whole machinery of production and distribution 
is operating at a higher degree of efficiency than ever before. 


These predictions are rather more than New Year’s talk. 
In November, Colonel Ayres of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, one of the ablest American economists, felt sure 
that the tide of business would slacken early in 1926. A 
month later he had revised his opinion. Writing in the 
New York Evening Postjhe said: ‘‘ The outlook for 1926 
is a favorable one in that it promises to be a time of general 
prosperity. . . . This outlook is modified by the prospect 
that during the Jatter part of the year the business tide is 
likely to be running out instead of continuing to flow in.” 
So much for the prophets. We shall see what we shall 
see. But in an article of comment on American affairs as 
of January 1926 one must give chief place to the great 
prosperity of the past year, and to the expectation that it 
will be repeated during the next twelve months. 
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II. 


T was unfortunate that Mr. Hoover chose just this 

moment to launch an attack upon the alleged British 
monopoly of rubber. Under the Stevenson plan the cost 
of raw rubber had risen out of all expectation, until a 
scheme which had been put into effect by the British 
Government for the purpose of setting the East Indian 
plantations on their feet, had become an engine for grinding 
out huge profits. These profits came out of the consumer’s 
pockets,—and while the law, in terms, was of general 
application, it worked in fact a special hardship upon the 
United States because of its large rubber consumption. 
It is understood that the American Government, as early as 
last July, began to lodge protests in London. Certainly 
Mr. Hoover himself in his Erie speech of October 31 
expressed vigorous objection to foreign monopolistic 
measures which imposed, or might impose, unfair price 
burdens on the United States. But this direct attack on 
the Stevenson plan, his bill of particulars against the British 
rubber regulations, came at a poor time. His statement was 
made on December 29. Almost before the words were out 
of his mouth, and certainly before his arguments could be 
answered, the amazing story of the prosperity of the 
United States during 1925 began to reveal itself in the 
year-end figures. Sir Robert Horne saw an excellent 
opening, and his full reply, cabled to the New York Times 
of January 3, makes interesting reading. He concluded : 


I confess that my compassion is not moved at all when I contem- 
plate the position of those in America who seem to be so seriously 
injured by the present price of rubber. I have seen some of Mr. 
Firestone’s jeremiads, but when I look at the report of his company, 
I find that its net profits, after writing off depreciation, and necessary 
payments for Federal taxes, have risen from $7,000,000 in 1922 to 
$12,000,000 in 1925. ...I shall wait for some more authentic 
figures than these before my withers shall be wrung with pity. 
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A few days later the Nash Motor Company declared a 
goo per cent. stock dividend. Certainly the Stevenson 
plan had not done much harm to Mr. Firestone’s tire 
company, or to Mr. Nash’s Motor Company. 

Not only did Mr. Hoover choose a bad psychological 
moment. He made a somewhat weak case. Democratic 
papers like the New York World, the New York Times, and 
the Baltimore Sun, turned their guns on him. The liberal 
weeklies, joining in with a smart display of temper, found 
themselves in the unusual position of appearing to defend 
a foreign monopoly. Against attacks from these two 
quarters, the Secretary of Commerce was prepared by 
experience: but the unkindest cut of all came from the 
United States Rubber Company, whose President testified 
before the Congressional committee of investigation that 
the inquiry was hurting his business. With 130,000 acres 
now under cultivation in the East Indies, 46,000 of which 
were already bearing, the United States Rubber Company 
found no fault with the Stevenson restriction. And then 
there was the statement of Leland Summers, formerly 


technical adviser to J. P. Morgan and Company, later 
Chairman of the Foreign Division of the War Industries 
Board. Mr. Summers rolled up his sleeves and stepped 
forward : 


There is no nation at any time in the world’s history (said he) 
that has made a more sincere effort than the American Government 
to erect barriers to prevent the free flow of materials and com- 
modities. ‘The Secretary of Commerce might learn of some of these 
barriers that have been erected, and it might astonish him to 
paraphrase his own article by saying that one Government has sought 
“ by legislation and benevolent Government support ” to dam the 
free flow of essential commodities against some fifty nations of the 
world. 


In the hearings of the Congressional committee which 
his outburst called into being, Mr. Hoover was asked 
whether a ten per cent. tariff did not exist on rubber, 
under American law, and whether the American consumer 
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was not thereby forced to pay additional millions for tires. 
Mr. Hoover avoided debate, saying that he could not agree 
either “ with the premise or the figures.” The embarrass- 
ing question was not pressed. But outside critics have 
pointed out that the entire American tariff is cast in the 
same mould as the Stevenson plan—the one restricting 
imports, the other restricting exports. They have called 
attention to a virtual monopoly of hemp recently established 
in the Philippines, by legislation which prohibits even the 
export of seed for planting elsewhere. They have dis- 
covered that while the Secretary of Commerce is inveighing 
against the practice of one Government in raising rubber 
prices by restriction of output, his colleague, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, is talking with heads of farm organizations 
about raising the price of corn by like restrictions on 
output. If the life of the United States depends upon a 
free flow of the now controlled products—rubber, coffee, 
nitrates, sisal, potash, iodine, tin, quebracho, mercury, and 
quinine—does not the life of other countries depend to 
the same degree upon the free flow of their manufactured 
products to the American consuming public? . . . It was 
to this kind of argument that Mr. Hoover exposed himself 
by the case as he made it in his two public utterances, 
and in his testimony before the Congressional committee. 
But something more might well be said for the American 
point of view, and it will be said later in this article in an 
appropriate place. 

So far as rubber is concerned, the immediate crisis seems 
to be past. On February 1 the East Indian plantations 
will be permitted, under the Stevenson plan, to return to 
“standard output ” of 1919. This by no means ensures 
unrestricted production and unrestricted export: but it 
eases the situation materially. Moreover, under the 
impetus of Hoover’s attack, crude rubber prices have 
dropped twenty-five per cent. from their high point. 
Two major schemes are under way for plantations under 
American control, both of which are supplementary to 
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Henry Firestone’s 2,000 acre lease in Liberia, and to his 
hope “ eventually to develop a million acres of rubber ” 
in West Africa. The tire manufacturers, with not un- 
natural reluctance, agreed to promote economy among 
their customers. At last, on January 18, Mr. Hoover told 
the Congressional committee that he was satisfied with 
the results achieved. But it remains to be seen whether 
he has. broken a monopoly, or broken a market. 


ITI. 


“ JT is the intrusion of Governments into trading opera- 

tions on a vast scale that raises a host of new dangers— 
the inevitable aftermath of any such effort by political 
agencies to interfere with the normal processes of supply 
and demand. Our experience of the last twelve months 
with these controls has developed a series of fundamental 
questions which we can no longer ignore and upon which 
we must determine a national policy.” Here, beyond the 
question of price of spot rubber, beyond the question of a 
likely rise in the cost of potash f.o.b. Bremen, is the 
matter that is on Mr. Hoover’s mind. 

There are those who attempt to explain his flurry in 
terms of political ambition. Here was an opportunity, they 
say, fora man who keeps the White House for ever in the 
corner of his eye to remove the two disabilities under 
which he has suffered as a prospective candidate for the 
Presidency. He is thought to be pro-British : so he makes 
it clear that he, too, isn’t afraid to lay hold of the Lion’s 
tail and twist it. He is unpopular with the farmers: so 
he’ll make a dramatic (and successful) effort to save their 
upkeep cost on their Fords! Or the shrewder ones say : 
Not a bit of it. There’s a policy at stake, and the issue 
lies between the Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary 
of Agriculture. Jardine is flirting with the farmers who 
want the Government to provide a price-fixing arrange- 
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ment which will stabilize the sales price of farm products. 
This Jardine was virtually picked by Hoover, so Hoover 
can hardly attack him: but he can, by attacking a rubber 
monopoly, give the public in advance a picture of the 
dangers which attend artificial governmental aid to the 
producer of staple commodities. 

The writer offers an explanation which is certainly fairer 
to Mr. Hoover, and probably a good bit nearer the truth 
than the petty explanations which have gone the usual 
rounds. The moment of his outburst may have been 
badly chosen, his arguments may have been open to refu- 
tation, but his attitude and his vehemence ought not to 
surprise anyone who knows his experience as Food Adminis- 
trator, his philosophy as author of American Individualism, 
and his program as Secretary of Commerce. As Food 
Administrator his task was complicated by the British 
and French Governments, who played havoc with the 
American wheat and meat markets, by timely and concerted 
action both in purchasing and in “ pausing.” When, after 
the war, he labored out his economic philosophy and 
wrote his one book—a principle emerged: “ It is where 
dominant private property is assembled in the hands of the 
groups who control the State that the individual begins to 
feel capital as an oppressor.” The position of capital must 
not be weakened. It must not appear oppressive. And to 
assure this, dominant private property must be kept out 
of the hands of “‘ the groups who control the State.” The 
evil genie is now identified as those who with governmental 
authority regulate the output and price of rubber, coffee, 
nitrates, sisal, potash, iodine, tin, quebracho, and mercury. 
Hence the alarm ; Capitalism, at its best, is in danger. 

And, lastly, as Secretary of Commerce, he believes in the 
policy of maximum production for this country. You'll 
find it all in the book, written long before the Stevenson 
plan was heard of, but soon after he entered the Cabinet. 
“Tt is a certainty,” he said, “ that we are confronted with 
a population in such numbers as can only exist by produc- 
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tion attuned to a pitch in which the slightest reduction of 
the impulse to produce will at once create misery and 
want.” Under the capitalist system as it exists in the 
United States, high real wages obtain. They can be kept 
high if production continues at full blast. They can go 
still higher as waste is eliminated, mass production is 
promoted, and labour-saving devices are increased. But 
in this scheme of things, rubber must remain at an attractive 
price to the consumer, potash must be landed from Germany 
at an economical price to the producing farmer, and coffee 
must not be exploited by the Brazilian Government so 
as to impair the scale of living in the United States. 

But there is reason to believe that Mr. Hoover is looking 
beyond the special interest of the American consumer. 
Nine “ monopolies ” already exist, each one of them sup- 
ported in some fashion or other by Government. One of 
these, for example, is in tin, and though tin has not yet 
become a special subject of controversy — the British 
reader might look at the Daily Express of December 31, 
1925, where he will find an article under the following 
captions: “ America Pays for Tin; Parallel to Rubber 
Rise.” And if he reads the article through, he will find (a) 
that America paid £253 per ton in 1925 against {159 per 
ton in 1922; and that Mr. Broadbridge, “ chairman of a 
company which controls one of only five tin mines in the 
world capable of producing about 1,200 tons per annum,” 
makes a statement. Mr. Broadbridge says of the United 
States: ‘* Because she was caught out in rubber she is 
complaining. But what canshe do? The price is controlled 
here, and America simply has to pay the price.” One can 
well imagine Mr. Hoover asking himself how far this sort 
of thing is going to go, and whether it ought not to be 
checked where it is, before its effects are seriously felt by 
the American public. For obviously there are seeds of 
international ill-will in the situation, and nothing could 
be more dangerous to the spirit of international amity 
than for two such Governments as the United States and 
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Great Britain to encourage their own citizens to mulct 
the citizens of the other. Obviously, too, if a régime of 
reprisals and retaliatory measures were really inaugurated, 
the United States with its great resources of raw materials 
would not be at a disadvantage. 

If this explanation of Mr. Hoover’s views is as correct 
as it is intended to be, it is no longer true to say, as he says, 
that “‘ we must determine a national policy.” ‘The national 
policy is determined, to the extent to which Mr. Hoover 
represents the Administration, and the Administration 
represents the nation. It is the need for a program, not a 
policy, that is giving him concern. Meanwhile, for lack 
of a better one, there 7s a program: To protest to the 
offending Government through diplomatic channels. In 
case the protest comes to nothing, to give a public address 
on the general subject, and if that fails to produce the 
desired result, then make a vigorous speech on the subject 
in detail, naming names and giving chapter and verse. 
A Congressional investigation will take place, the market 
will break, and the crisis will pass. Meanwhile, .. . 
“replying to the questions propounded by Representative 
Newton (Republican, Minnesota), Mr. Hoover said that 
one of the most effective weapons used to break the 
Rubber Trust’s grip was action by the Administration 
in advising American banking houses to withhold loans 
to those interested in that monopoly.” ... He said 
that “‘to oppose all loans to countries wherein mono- 
polies exist which prey upon the American people would 
be in the nature of a reprisal, and the Administration has no 
intention to resort to retaliatory measures.” 
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IV. 


OME people would take issue with Mr. Hoover con- 
cerning the nature of a retaliatory measure. They would 
claim that a restriction against the free export of capital is, 
in fact, a reprisal against a restriction against the free export 
ofrubber. But whether you call it a reprisal or a Heaven- 
sent boon, the Administration is employing an unusual, 
dangerous and delicate weapon to bring about desired ends. 
It is unusual in that a practice arising out of the neces- 
sities of war has been revived for times of peace. The 
State Department, at the outset of the war, scrutinized 
private loans abroad with great care, so that the diplomatic 
and political projects of the United States Government 
might not be jeopardized. This practice, in the circum- 
stances, was sound. But now the State Department, 
with the war more than seven years away, has revived its 
power for presumably peace-time purposes. The nature of 
the power is likewise unusual. ‘The authorities do not 
disapprove of any proposed loan. Their recommendations 
do not derive force from any law. If the case be question- 
able in their eyes, they withhold approval, merely that. 
If the case is unobjectionable they “‘ see no reason- why the 
issue should not be undertaken,” merely that. But it has 
been the disposition of most banking houses to observe the 
nuances of the Department. 

In the second place, the practice is dangerous. It is 
bound to cause ill-will abroad, it is likely to involve the 
Administration in responsibilities for such private loans 
as are “‘ not disapproved,” and it is rapidly alienating the 
support of the banking fraternity. From the statements 
of the Department, one might think that Wall Street and 
Washington were in utmost harmony, that decisions 
were taken in a spirit of good-will and mutual understanding, 
and that all discussions between the American coffee bankers 
or potash bankers, or quebracho bankers and the Secretary 
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of State (especially if the proposed loan were not approved) 
ended with a Gaudeamus Igitur. This simply is not so. 
Feeling runs high. And it is for the Administration to 
consider how far it can safely alienate the banking fraternity 
by continuing its present policy. For though production 
must be maintained at a high pitch in order to consolidate 
the economic position of the country, and though a free 
flow of raw materials is indispensable for this purpose, that 
is not the whole story. In the intricate process of 
stabilizing American prices, which has so far been success- 
fully accomplished by new and devious financial methods, 
the Government must have the cooperation of the Street. 

That is why the exercise of the veto power over loans 
is a matter of considerable delicacy. At the basis of Ameri- 
can economic policy lies the protective tariff. On this 
point both Republican and Democratic parties agree. 
Such differences as they may have are concerned, not 
with the principle, but with the amount and incidence of 
tariff regulation. If the tariff is to be maintained as an 
effective wall against foreign competition, it is essential 
that the cost of production in competing countries should 
not go down, nor the cost of American production go up. 
A Io per cent. fall abroad, or a 10 per cent. rise at home, 
would practically repeal the tariff scale. 

Obviously the principal factor which, in the normal 
course of economic events, would inflate the cost of Ameri- 
can production, is the swollen supply of gold accumulated 
in the hands of the greatest creditor nation. For more 
than two years past effective measures have been taken 
virtually to “sterilise”” so large a portion of this gold 
surplus, that until now its existence has not had any serious 
effect upon production costs, through the undue inflation 
of credit. Thanks to 1925, with its large increase of foreign 
loans for public and private objects, the tide of gold has 
begun to flow away. It may now be said that a stabilisa- 
tion of prices in the United States has been brought about, 
so far as the gold factor is concerned. 
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On the other hand, to effect a comparable stabilisation 
abroad was not so easy. The financial power of the 
United States extends outside its borders only in indirect 
ways. But owing to the British example and to the 
apparent success of the Dawes Plan, European countries, 
one by one, are returning to “hard money.” This, in 
turn, operates against a decline in production costs, and 
thereby tends to prevent the second possibility of a breach 
in the American tariff wall. What is more, a stabilised 
financial condition in countries on the continent of Europe 
(including Russia) is the first inducement to American 
bankers to invest there, either directly, or through inter- 
mediaries in England and Germany. And the very invest- 
ment itself so tends to consolidate the financial and indus- 
trial position of the foreign country, as to make the rein- 
vestment of the same funds attractive at the maturity of 
the obligations. 

In all these delicate operations in a highly sensitive 
sphere of human activity, the cooperation between Govern- 
ments and bankers, Governments and Governments, 
bankers and bankers, is indispensable. It is probably not 
without significance that Mr. Norman of the Bank of 
England and Mr. Gilbert, transfer agent for German 
reparations, found themselves in New York on the day 
when the rediscount rate of the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank was raised from three and a half to four per cent. 


V. 


S for “ political matters,” in the usual sense of the 
Avrora, it is enough to say that Congress is in session. 
Almost a year ago the Senate agreed to take up the question 
of American adhesion to the World Court on December 17. 
True to their word, discussion began on the appointed 
date: true to their tradition, discussion dragged on for 
over a month. At the outset it seemed certain that the 
President would carry his point, and that their consent 
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would be given quickly. For during the summer and 
autumn months sentiment for the Court had increased 
and made itself heard, while the success of Locarno gave 
renewed assurance that Europe intended to go ahead on 
the basis of international accommodation and a will to 
peace. Supporters of the Court throughout the country 
were pluming themselves; Republican and Democratic 
senators of “ regular” type would, for once, join hands to 
defeat a comparatively small group of irreconcilables of both 
parties, led by Senator Borah. 

But as these gentlemen continued their deliberations, 
the yearly Tax Reduction Bill made its appearance, first 
in committee, and then, with unexpected promptness, in 
their very midst. Upon this rock the existing informal 
coalition of pro-Court Republicans and Democrats split : 
or rather, they diverged to such an extent that it was no 
longer possible to count upon their full cooperation. 
Those who expected to stand shoulder to shoulder to press 
the Court to a favorable conclusion, found themselves face 
to face over the issue of tax reduction. At this juncture 
it was suggested that with such a large group still favorable 
to the Court, the Senate should end its talk and proceed 
to a vote. The only way in which such a vote can be 
brought about is by the application of a rule of Senate 
procedure limiting the period of debate on a given issue. 
It takes a two-thirds majority to pass this cloture rule, 
but it has been applied in times past, and perhaps, in this 
instance, the Senate would have invoked it at an earlier 
stage to stop the mouths of a handful of filibusterers. 
For more than two-thirds of them were in favor of the 
Court in principle and therefore, one might think, in favor 
of voting it through. But there was one disturbing factor. 
Thanks to Vice-President Dawes’ hot tirades this summer 
against the dilatory methods of the Senate, their prerogative 
of endless “ deliberation”? had become a point of special 
pride; and it was hardly to be expected that with their 
chief critic as presiding officer, they would prove him 
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right by invoking the cloture rule against members of their 


own body. 

So it came that three parts of January gone found the 
World Court proposal still under discussion, and the Tax 
Reduction Bill still under discussion, and the proponents 
of both Bills still unwilling voluntarily to set a term to the 
debate, and the Senators, as a body, still unprepared to 
apply the cloture rule to either proposal. It was reported 
on good authority that the future of the Court was uncer- 
tain so far as the present session of Congress is concerned, 
and that the Tax Bill might not be passed until after 
March15. On January 27, however, the situation changed. 
The cloture was applied and the motion for’adherence to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice carried by 
76 votes to17. There were a few reservations, but nothing 
likely to prove impossible of acceptance by the Powers 
which belong to the World Court. 

The motion was passed at a delicate moment. For 
“now is the winter of our discontent.’ Congressional 
elections will take place next November; and already, with 
the turn of the year, the Administration has come under 
fire. A little later and the “open season” might have 
wrecked the informal understanding that the World Court 
question should be treated as a non-partisan matter. 
Certainly the desire of the Democrats to snatch some credit 
for themselves, if possible, out of the Republican Tax 
Reduction Bill, has led to amendments, revision of schedules 
and a reapportionment of tax incidence—all of which will 
give them a flimsy justification for claiming co-partnership 
in a popular measure. 

The Executive branch of the Government enjoys no 
special immunity, in spite of Mr. Coolidge’s great prestige. 
The New York World has launched a strong assault upon 
the Attorney-General, alleging that he has thrown special 
protection around the Aluminium Trust, in which the 
Secretary of the Treasury has long been a principal stock- 
holder. Even the President has been attacked by Senator 
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Norris, one of the “ wild men,” who alleges that Mr. 
Coolidge has exercised undue influence upon the acts of 
the Shipping Board and the Tariff Commission. It is 
charged, in the one case, that the President exacted an 
understanding from Mr. Haney before appointing him to 
an independeni administrative body: in the other, that 
the President refused to appoint a member of the Tariff 
Commission because the man under consideration would 
not sign an undated letter of resignation in advance, and 
thus place himself at the mercy of Mr. Coolidge’s will. 
These charges, serious in themselves, will not make much 
headway alone against the President’s position; but they 
may have cumulative importance later on. 

It is hard to know how much importance should be 
attached to the current agitation on behalf of Western 
farmers who claim to be crushed under the burden of big 
corn crops at low prices. The farmers, it will be remem- 
bered, form the backbone of the Republican party in im- 
portant States, such as Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska and Minne- 
sota. They note with jealousy and resentment the unusual 
prosperity of the industrial East. Moreover, in many 
sections of the West, real hardships have been caused. 
Mark Sullivan, a correspondent who knows the situation at 
first hand, writes to the New York Herald Tribune that : 


The Western condition includes an average of more than tw 
bank failures a day; sheriffs’ sales in nearly every county seat ; 
cuts in the rents of city houses and apartments of as much as §0 per 
cent. ; an estimate of the Nebraska State Bureau of Crop Statistics 
that the purchasing power of the farmers has suffered a reduction 
of $62,000,000 this year. 


Senator Capper of Kansas has made the sensational 
suggestion that a retaliatory campaign be started against 
the manufacturers. The farmers have failed, by mere 
asking, to secure government support for the segregation 
of a crop surplus from that part which is sold in the home 
market. By assailing the tariff, those who believe in the 
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principle of price-fixing hope to weaken the Eastern 
opposition to a farm subsidy and force the Administration 
to surrender. Either their interests must get protection, 
or the manufacturers must yield up a part of the protection 
they so conspicuously enjoy. 

Whenever the farmers raise their voices in any sort of 
unison, Washington is bound to listen. And now that the 
cherished Republican principle of a high tariff for the East 
is assailed, the Administration will be on the anxious seat. 
From what one knows of Hoover’s attitude, and of the 
complete accord which exists between him and the President 
in these matters, there is little chance that the Western 
group will get the kind of help they are demanding. Failing 
this, they can be counted upon in the Senate, where they 
are proportionately strong, to oppose the President’s pro- 
gram at every turn. For a long season to come, we may 
look forward to stalemate between the Executive and the 
Upper House, whether the Government’s proposals lie 
in the domestic or in the foreign field. 

Meanwhile the House of Representatives by a vote of 
359 to 1 has appropriated $50,000 for the expense of sending 
an American delegation to the preliminary Armament Con- 
ference under the League of Nations. The State Depart- 
ment’s too long incommunicado has decided to forward 
copies of its treaties to the archives at Geneva. Neither 
the one thing nor the other has, as yet, any real significance. 
But they suggest the coniinuing interest in foreign affairs 
which faintly grows rather than diminishes, in the Unized 
States. More particularly they serve as reminders that 
the Executive branch of the Government is pursuing a 
policy—the policy of cooperating with the League of Nations 
in every way designed to promote peace and disarmament, 
provided the Senate be not involved, and provided that 
essential interests of the United States are not endangered. 


United States of America. 
January 1926. 
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HERE was again an urgent demand in 1925 for 

reduction in the national expenditure, and not with- 
out reason ; for the session of that year not only increased 
the total of the Estimates and voted unknown millions 
in addition as a coal subsidy, but deeply mortgaged the 
future by flinging into the yawning gulf of “ social services ” 
the progressive shrinkage of the vast charge for war pensions, 
as well as by abandoning the reduction in that charge 
already due on account of the fall in the cost of living since 
1919. And again special measures were taken to satisfy 
the demand : a triple bill, consisting of a Cabinet Economy 
Committee to review all expenditure, an enquiry by three 
supermen, primarily (at any rate) into the fighting Services, 
and intensified Treasury control of all Estimates in detail. 
But all this lacks novelty ; Cabinet committees:on Esti- 
mates have long been an inevitable feature of our system, 
in one form or another; there have been the Geddes 
and other enquiries by supermen; and since the great 
expansion of the Treasury staff after the war no one 
can say that full provision has not been made for Treasury 
control. What guarantee, then, is there that this further 


dose of “ the mixture as before ” will have really cured the 
patient ? 





Existing Parliamentary Control and Its Failure 


I. Existinc PartiaMeNTARY CoNnTROL AND Its 
FAILURE 


WO points stand out clearly: nobody seems any 

longer to look to the House of Commons for that 
control of the public purse which is in theory its first 
duty, but has now been openly appropriated by the 
Executive ; and yet, by the repeated calling-in of break- 
down gangs from outside, the Cabinet confesses its in- 
ability to do this very work efficiently. The inference 
that something is wrong with the machine is irresistible. 
The first Minister or civil servant you meet will say 
at once that nowadays the House does nothing but call 
for further expenditure in every direction, and this is 
lamentably true. But is it wholly the inevitable result 
of the direct interest of large sections of the electorate 
in public prodigality, or is it not also a consequence of the 
perpetuation in the House of archaic forms of financial 
procedure adopted centuries ago for reasons having nothing 
to do with control of expenditure in the sense in which 
it is so sorely wanted to-day ? For while these procedures 
give complete formal control of every penny, in substance 
they give practically none. The causes of this failure lie 
close to the root of the problem of control. 

Of our Budget of some £800 millions, about half repre- 
sents the service of the National Debt and other standing 
charges which may be left out of account in this connection, 
and the other half covers the “supply services ” voted 
annually. The method of dealing with these is familiar. 
No money can be spent on any such service until an Esti- 
mate to cover it has been presented, the vote passed by 
Committee of the whole House (without the Speaker), 
and again by the whole House (with the Speaker), and the 
grant formally confirmed by an Act of Parliament passed 
through all the usual stages in both Houses. With the 
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waste of time involved in these medixval proceedings 
we are not here concerned, but only with their merits as 
forms of control. ‘The absurdity of expecting an assembly 
of some 600 persons, voting under party whips, to conduct 
any real examination of the Estimates is patent, and the 
results have been well summed up by two high authorities. 
Sir Herbert Samuel, chairman of the National Expenditure 
Committee of 1917, wrote that “ so far as the direct control 
of expenditure is concerned, the Estimates might as well 
not be submitted to Parliament at all.”* Commander 
Hilton Young, formerly Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
in his well-known book on National Finance, says: ‘ Once 
the Estimates have been published, the taxpayer’s fate 
is sealed.”t For some years, both before and since the 
war, an Estimates Committee of the House, similar in 
constitution to the Public Accounts Committee, has been 
appointed to examine in detail a class of the Estimates 
selected annually for the purpose, but, for reasons to be 
indicated later, it has accomplished little. 

No Department can obtain cash to spend except through 
the Treasury and with the formal assent of the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General, based on the votes of the House. 
His officers sit in the spending Departments and carry out 
a current audit of all payments, examining all vouchers 
from the point of view of authority and regulation, and 
reading all the departmental files on which expenditure 
is initiated and conducted. When the year’s accounts 
have been made up, they are referred with his report to the 
Public Accounts Committee, which examines the respon- 
sible officials in the light of the report and makes its own 
report to the House. Thus, so far as authorisation and 
audit constitute control, the House through its own 
Committees and its own high officer has a stranglehold ; 
but for enforcing economy or getting value for money, 


* Introduction to Parliament and the Taxpayer, by E. H. Davenport 
(1918). 
t+ The System of National Finance, p. 23. 
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the whole elaborate performance is ludicrously ineffectual. 
Why? Because large expenditures admit of control in 
that sense by one method only—viz., by accounts (or esti- 
mates, which are forecast accounts) designed for that 
purpose ; and for such control our classical public account- 
ancy is as far behind modern standards as it is ahead of 
the earlier plan of keeping the Exchequer accounts on 
notched “ tallies.” The forms of Estimate and account 
in which expenditure is brought before the House belong 
to a time when Parliament bargained for redress of griev- 
ances in return for limited grants to the King, and left 
all questions of economy to him and his Ministers, insisting 
only that money granted for one purpose should not be 
spent on any other; and to this day the only account 
rendered to Parliament is a mere cash-book comparing 
the year’s payments with the grant, under each head. 
To. simplify book-keeping, the money is classified in the 
votes and accounts under formal categories such as pay, 
food, buildings, etc., irrespective of the object of the 
expenditure; but as, on this plan, the various items of the 
cost of any activity, such as a hospital or a transport 
establishment, are not brought together anywhere, the 
accounts can never show the cost of anything. To bear 
on economy, accounts must arrange expenditure in the 
opposite way—viz., according to its object and not to its 
formal character, so that they show the total cost of each 
activity and compare with it the return obtained for the 
expenditure, measured in appropriate units such as the 
patient-day in a hospital or the ton-mile in transport. 
Only accounts of this type can give any indication of 
whether value is being got for the expenditure. It is 
as though one should catalogue the Zoo, not as containing 
such and such specimens of mammals, hirds, fishes in 
their several orders, but as comprising so many tons of 
meat, bones, skin and feathers, and lay this catalogue 
gravely before the governing body to enable it to judge 
of the scientific progress made in the past and the 
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programme for the future. In fact, Parliament and the 
Treasury in prescribing the classical forms of account for the 
use of the Departments say to them: “ We shall not question 
how much you spend in this way or that, provided you have 
asked for rather more under the right head; we do not 
want to know anything about your debts, so long as they 
are unpaid; you have some hundreds of millions’ worth 
of stores, buildings, etc., in your hands, with which you 
may do what you like without any entry in the accounts 
you render to us; you need not distinguish between 
capital expenditure and maintenance, or between new forms 
of expenditure and those that are already in progress. 
But if, say, you run short of horses (Army Vote 6) and 
so save on hay (Army Vote 7), you shall not spend a penny 
of the saving to make up the shortage, without getting 
an Act of Parliament to cover your misappropriation of 
funds.” And so Parliament gets what it asks for: a 
formal comparison, under innumerable little heads, of a 
non-significant estimate with a meaningless expenditure, 
and a solemn printed explanation of each difference, 
in which unpaid liabilities are described as “ surpluses ” 
and over-expenditures are accounted for in a way reminis- 
cent of the well-worn formula “ the bankrupt attributed 
his bankruptcy to the fact that his expenditure had exceeded 
his income.” With these as the realities of our system 
of control, what wonder if Members of Parliament who 
joined the House full of zeal to do real battle for national 
economy soon abandon the attempt ? Finding themselves 
served out with bows and arrows, they either resign them- 
selves to play nursery games with what grace they may, 
or become prominent in pressing for that “ redress of 
grievances ” for which our financial ceremonies were origin- 
ally designed and which, in these days, always means 
more public expenditure. Membership of the Public 
Accounts Committee, though some men, like Thomas 
Gibson Bowles, have done vitally important work there, 
cannot satisfy the desire to share in the live control which 
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national economy demands. Audit is essentially post- 
mortem, and the work of that Committee comes two years 
in arrear ; while if accounts are so designed as to be mean- 
ingless in the sphere of economy, no audit, however prompt, 
can invest them with meaning. Anyone who will take the 
trouble to study the proceedings of the Committee will 
be impressed by the value of its work in certain directions 
and by the ability displayed in the Comptroller’s audit, 
but these do not come into the present picture. 

In the Great War even the semblance of Parliamentary 
control vanished. Expenditure could not be estimated 
in advance or limited by votes in gross or in detail. The 
House went through the form of voting Navy and Army 
estimates consisting each of 15 separate grants of £1,000, 
and the expenditure was first recorded under the traditional 
hundreds of subheads and items, and then written off 
en bloc against the Votes of Credit. Could futile formality 
go further? And what is to be said of a machinery that 
disappears when the need of control is greatest ? 


II. Treasury Controt: 1Ts STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS 


ARLIAMENTARY control on present lines being 

thus impotent, the Government offers Treasury 
control in lieu. This has the great merits of being applied 
in advance and of being based on long and wide experience 
of Government methods and the ability of picked men ; 
but it has no independent authority, for the Treasury is 
as much the organ of the Government of the day as any 
spending Department, and is powerless against any Minister 
who can convince the Chancellor of the Exchequer or the 
Prime Minister, and a fortiori against the Chancellor 
himself if, in modern fashion, he should interest himself 
in promoting schemes of expenditure instead of criticising 
them. This form of control applies especially to what 
are called New Services—1.¢., the introduction of improve- 
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ments or new forms of expenditure, and Establishment 
questions—1.¢., the numbers and rates of pay of employees. 
No new service may be included in the Estimates without 
the express approval of the Treasury, and even if (as in the 
recent case of Naval marriage allowances) a provisional 
sum is entered in anticipation of a decision, it is well under- 
stood that the voting of the estimate means nothing unless 
the Treasury sanctions the scheme. Such services are 
numerous and of all degreees of importance, but, excluding 
large questions of policy like shipbuilding programmes 
and the great social service schemes now so much in evidence, 
they form in the aggregate only a small fraction of depart- 
mental estimates, and it would be a progressive Ministry 
in which they averaged one fiftieth of the yearly total. 
The great bulk of the £400 millions of “supply” expen- 
diture follows Newton’s first law of motion, proceeding 
uniformly except in so far as it is made to change by external 
forces; and in this province the Treasury, though not 
without power, has no efficient systematic control. What 
was justified under the conditions existing when a parti- 
cular expenditure was first approved as a new service may 
soon become wasteful as conditions change, and there is 
no machinery for bringing this continuously to the proof. 
It is an error to think that an inspecting officer of any kind 
can judge the economic efficiency of an establishment by 
walking round it, questioning the persons composing it 
and looking at samples of their work. Something he may 
find, but much more will escape him. And nobody can judge 
whether the sums put forward in Estimates for the pur- 
chase of materials and stores are excessive, on present lines, 
where such things are not accounted for in value at all, 
and the estimate merely gives a comparison with the money 
provision for the year before ; for the spending of a large 
sum on such purchases in one year is at least as likely to 
be a good reason for spending less the year after as for 
again spending as much. Without properly designed 
accounts, such as those recommended by the National 
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Expenditure Committee of 1917, the Departments them- 
selves do not and cannot know where the money is really 
going, or what return is being secured for it. Even for new 
services, Treasury control is necessarily exercised on what 
may be called the prospectus of the scheme. All prospectus- 
writers are optimists, and many are the failures when the 
day for dividends comes round ; but our national expen- 
ditures escape this test ; old and new are indistinguishably 
merged in our infantile accounts and no one can tell how 
far anticipations are realised. On the other hand, in 
Establishment questions Treasury control has become 
so highly centralised, minute and rigid that the need is for 
relaxation. For a vast over-centralisation always defeats 
its own ends, by multiplying trivial correspondence and 
losing sight of the psychological effect upon the human 
beings subjected to it. 

In the Great War Treasury control failed, partly because, 
having no Parliamentary authority behind it, it could not 
attempt to limit the general scale of expenditure; and 
partly because, as we have already seen, a man who carries 


the Prime Minister’s or Chancellor’s signet ring—as many 
did in those days—can brush the Treasury aside. 


III. Ways or Errectinc Savincs 


HERE are two modes of saving: one the good old- 

fashioned virtue of parsimony, not spending, or 
doing without things, and the other economy, or getting 
better value for money. The distinction corresponds 
broadly to that between saving by policy and by adminis- 
tration; for generally—though not invariably—policy 
savings are effected by abandoning some point as not worth 
its cost, while improved administration gains its points 
as before, but more cheaply. The dangerous half-truth, 
“expenditure depends on policy,” is so far well- ounded 
that large savings can most readily be found by “ letting 
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something go.” Work with the broad axe, like cutting 
down defensive forces or starving research, may be neces- 
sary under extreme pressure, but it may also be no more 
economy than infanticide is good housekeeping, and ought 
not to be resorted to until all possibilities of administrative 
economy have been exhausted. Does anyone believe that 
the work of government, as it stands to-day, is carried 
on with 95 per cent. efficiency? And every 5 per cent. of 
efficiency represents twenty millions a year. But this 
brings us back to the question of our machinery of control. 
Confront Ministers, Supermen, Members of Parliament, 
or any other men with the task of finding savings in an 
expenditure of £400 millions of a most varied and technical 
character, conducted by a number of huge and complicated 
organisations, and if they have any acquaintance with 
modern business methods they will start by asking for such 
accounts (or estimates in similar form) as would be avail- 
able to the directors and managers of, say, a great railway, 
showing the costs of its various activities. Finding that 
nothing of the sort either exists or could be produced from 
such books as are kept, they are forced back on the alter- 
native of a roving enquiry by examination of officials, 
based not on recorded facts but on such partial—and 
possibly out-of-date—knowledge or impressions as the 
enquirers may have gathered from experience elsewhere 
or from hearsay. In such an examination the official 
witness, with no accounts to help him, is himself very 
much in the dark as to the return really obtained for the 
money spent; but he knows the good intentions with 
which, at the prospectus stage, every part of the system 
was set up, and he has no evidence that these intentions 
have not been economically realised ; he is there as the 
representative of his Department, to tell the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth on behalf of the 
defendant, and not to express personal misgivings if he 
should feel them ; and he is likely to make a good defence 
against any attack based on knowledge still less complete 
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than his own. What prospect is there of substantial 
administrative economy resulting from such proceedings ? 
Here we have one reason why the Estimates Committee 
of the House, which is forbidden to touch policy, has 
effected so little direct reduction in expenditure. 

But supermen, not thus restricted, turn to the more 
attractive path of saving by policy. Nothing is simpler 
than for a non-expert without responsibility for national 
interests to suggest reductions in this and that, based 
perhaps on superficial arguments. Some have urged, for 
instance, that mechanical invention has so increased the 
striking power of each unit of the fighting forces that 
fewer units now suffice, forgetting that our potential 
enemies are no longer savage or semi-civilised peoples, but 
share with us the progress of science. The supermen, it 
would seem, do not usually discuss the feasibility of the 
projected reductions with the technical authorities; they 
have been called in with flourish of trumpets to save the 
State when Ministers have despaired, they know that some- 
thing striking is expected, and if they keep their own counsel 
the edge of the axe is not blunted nor resolution sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought. Not till they have reported do 
the Departments get an opportunity of showing cause on the 
other side; and the Cabinet, which cannot avoid the final 
responsibility, may find itself with the choice of taking its 
policy in matters of grave import from irresponsible 
sources or discrediting the advisers it has itself chosen. 
There is great temptation to find cover behind what can 
be represented as res judicata, though the judges neither 
heard the matter fully on both sides nor themselves brought 
expert knowledge to it. This is not to say that the inevit- 
able departmental objections to policy reductions ought 
to prevail, but that Government ought to retain in its own 
hands, in fact as well as in form, its own essential functions : 
for it is in this sense that, as Mr. Lloyd George said in 
last summer’s “ cruiser ” debate, “ finance is government.” 

This also is the weak point of the popular cry for 
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“rationing the Departments.” ‘The precise meaning is 
vague, but the general idea is that a total is first to be 
fixed for the Budget, and each Ministry is then to be given 
a definite sum and told to cut its coat accordingly. How 
and by whom these sums are to be fixed is not explained, 
but the underlying suggestion is that it will be by some 
high authority who will have the sense to avoid being 
entangled in argument by the Departments. Of course, 
each Ministry now has its total fixed, after such examina- 
tion of sketch estimates as the Treasury can give, by agree- 
ment with the Chancellor of the Exchequer and, in im- 
portant matters, with other Ministers. Questions affecting 
vital national interests cannot be left to the sole decision 
of the Chancellor or even of the Prime Minister, but require 
the collective judgment of the Cabinet. The popular cry 
for rationing implies something less rational and more 
arbitrary. 

But if supermen when called in should be limited to 
administration, while policy remains in the hands of 
Ministers, where is the line to be drawn ? The distinction 
is relative rather than absolute, and it is not desirable that 
administration should be too narrowly interpreted, as it 
has been by the Estimates Committee of the House. 
Unfortunately, in practice many questions that are properly 
administrative are found to involve the personal 
interests of voters and to raise political issues. ‘Thus, Sir 
Alan Anderson’s Committee on the pay of government 
servants, in a report published in the autumn of 1923, 
found the large increases of pay given to the fighting forces 
in 1919 to be definitely excessive and, on the advice of the 
War Office, recommended large reductions in the pay of 
future recruits which would have made progressive savings 
in the Estimates amounting eventually to several millions 
a year. Two Governments (Conservative and Labour) 
left office without taking any action on this report; and in 
the new scales at last published for Army and Navy 
recruits the reductions have been whittled down to about 
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half the Committee’s recommendations, while the delay of 
two years has postponed the full realisation of even the 
reduced saving. It would surely have been more seemly 
for Government not to treat the findings of its own chosen 
supermen in this way, but to deal with the question on its 
own responsibility, as it has done in declining to adjust 
war pensions to present price levels in accordance with the 
explicit terms of the grants. The long-continued agitation 
against the shutting down of superfluous dockyards illus- 
trates the same political difficulties. However crying the 
need for economy in general, any particular retrenchment 
always raises protests from the vested interests lying 
across the path and, with the present attitude of Parliament 
to finance, the part too often proves greater than the whole. 
If this sensitiveness to personal claims is to be a permanent 
feature of our political system the sphere of usefulness open 
to the superman is correspondingly restricted. 


IV. Tue RemMepy 


F, then, Ministers are too busy to control expenditure, 

the House of Commons too spendthrift to be trusted 
with any real power, the superman out of place in dealing 
with policy (and politics), and the Treasury and the 
Departments themselves unable to detect waste in the 
great mass of current expenditure, what hope is there of 
improvement? Much, if only we will discard our bows and 
arrows, adopt the recognised business machinery for 
measuring economic efficiency, and pay some attention to 
the psychological factor in both the House of Commons 
and the public services. The seventh report of the National 
Expenditure Committee of 1917 showed the way: the 
estimates and accounts of all Departments to be recast on 
business lines and the estimates to come for examination 
of their business merits before an Estimates Committee of 
the House, in liaison with the Public Accounts Committee, 
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and having attached to it a permanent officer of the House 
to examine the estimates and “ put up the game ” for the 
Committee, as the Comptroller and Auditor-General does 
for the Public Accounts Committee. Votes on Account 
would give the House opportunities as at present for 
discursive talk on policy and grievances; but for final 
disposal each vote would come up on report of the Com- 
mittee, and a correction of any figures of an estimate found 
faulty on its business merits would not be made a party 
question of “confidence.” The Committee would not 
pronounce on the merits of policy, but from the reformed 
estimates it could ascertain (as nobody now can) the cost 
of a particular policy, so that the full House might debate 
it with knowledge now altogether lacking. With such a 
Committee it would no longer be true that (as Speaker 
Lowther said) “ the advocates of economy get no look-in 
and have no ties binding them together and no influence 
with the Whips ”; there would be scope for critical work 
of first-rate importance such as is done in the budget 
committees of the French Parliament, but without the 
feature, foreign to our polity, of initiating policy; and the 
character of Estimate debates in the House itself would 
be transformed. 

The House of Commons approved this report, and the 
Government permitted an experiment with remodelled 
estimates and accounts, from I919-20 onward, in the 
army, where the orgy of uncontrolled extravagance during 
the war had originated a call for reform; but it would 
allow no extension to other Departments and refused the 
proposal, vital to the whole scheme, to give the Com- 
mittee a permanent officer. It was objected that this 
would mean the duplication, at great cost, of the Depart- 
ment of the Comptroller and Auditor-General—an objec- 
tion based on surprising ignorance of what accounts should 
be; for while the Auditor has to wade in detail through 
all the vouchers for expenditure and the office files con- 
nected with them, the essence of an account—and the 
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estimates would be arranged as forecast accounts—is to 
present the information required in a form ready for use. 
Accordingly, the Estimates Committee has continued its 
hopeless struggles with official witnesses on the old lines, 
and has never dealt with the new form of Army Estimates, 
of which the War Secretary last autumn announced the 
abandonment. Thus, for want of government support, 
the attempt to divert the better minds in the House from 
advocacy of higher expenditure to a rational interest in 
administrative economy has failed. But in the army 
itself the creation of accounts for each establishment, 
where none had existed before, has been teaching the officers 
in charge to think in terms of cost and to act not as slaves 
to regulation but as reasonable stewards of the nation’s 
wealth, with most encouraging results. Though for genera- 
tions they had been tied fast in red tape, many of them 
responded admirably to the appeal to their common sense 
and, on seeing for the first time the financial consequences 
of their acts, began of their own accord to cut out what 
they recognised as extravagant, and to make such savings 
that a Committee under Sir Herbert Lawrence (no small 
authority on either military or business affairs) reported 
that “ it is proved to demonstration that by a proper system 
of accounting economies to an extent at present quite 
unrealised can be effected.”* That this should be the 
result of interesting the men who actually conduct business 
in the results of their work, will not surprise business 
administrators, though Whitehall may stand aghast at the 
idea and still cling to its ancient way of more and more 
centralised regulation of detail. That it does not arise 
from any peculiarity of the military character is shown by 
a recent experience. It is a principle of the new accountancy 
that Government offices should pay departments like the 
Post Office and Stationery Office for their services, so as to 
get the cost of these services into their own accounts, as 

* Report of the Committee on Administration of, and Accounting for, 
Army Expenditure, 1924. 
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the surest way of getting real control over the expenditure ; 
but the Treasury had long held that such inter-depart- 
mental payments were wrong in principle. At length, 
in 1922, the Treasury tried the experiment of making all 
departments pay the Post Office for telegrams, with 
results thus “described by the Public Accounts Committee 
of 1924: “The change resulted in a reduction of about 
50 per cent. in the number of telegrams sent, and the 
average number of words in each telegram was less.” A 
writer in The Nineteenth Century and After for September 
last* makes a similar point :— 


The Department which orders printing usually has not the 
remotest idea what is the cost. . . . and there can be no more fertile 
source of extravagance than a system of incurring expenditure 
without counting the cost. The Select Committee (on publica- 
tions) have for years been pressing the Stationery Office to arrange 
that Departments ordering printing should know the cost of their 
demands. The Treasury are adamant. 


It has been profoundly said that there is a lot of human 
nature in men—in Members of Parliament as well as army 
officers and civil servants; and with such experiences as 
the above in view it is at least premature to conclude 
(without trying) that it is impossible to arouse a proper spirit 
of economy in the House of Commons. Conflicts will 
arise, as in the cases already mentioned, between policy 
(politics) and economy, and what may be called the Dock- 
yard Constituency spirit will tend to spread as the 
Exchequer comes more and more to be regarded as a fund 
for redistributing wealth between individuals. But these 
conflicts have, after all, to be decided eventually by the 
feeling or vote of the House; and if Governments, even at 
some inconvenience to themselves and to Whitehall, would 
really welcome a strong financial control from the con- 
stitutional quarter, what could be more short-sighted than 
to brush the House ostentatiously aside when the need for 


* W. R. Barker, C.B., Government Publications. 
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control becomes urgent and so confirm it in an attitude of 
happy irresponsibility? On the contrary, should not 
every effort be made to build up a strong non-party economy 
group, on which Governments of any complexion could 
count for support in administrative thrift, giving it real 
work to do, the necessary trained help in doing it, and 
liberal recognition of work well done? No other lines 
seem to promise a satisfactory permanent solution of the 
problem of control. 

But, for the lightening of the taxpayer’s load, one final 
condition remains. Readers of Kingsley’s Water Babies 
will remember the Mayor of Plymouth who, groping for 
lobsters in the rocks, had his finger caught by one that held 
on as the tide rose. When the situation was desperate, 
the Mayor decided that he must cut off his finger ; “‘ but 
for that he needed two things: courage and a knife, and he 
had neither.” ‘That is our present parlous state, but, late 
as it is, a knife (not an axe) might still be forged. Only, 
where is the courage to use it ? 


APPENDIX 


To illustrate the difference in the information given by the old and new 
forms of Estimate, the general abstracts of the Army Estimates for 1914-15 
and 1925-6 are here reproduced, together with a typical Vote in the old 
form and corresponding parts of the new. The old form, comprising 15 
separate Votes, the most trifling transfer between which required an Act of 
Parliament, covered nothing but cash payments and receipts within the year. 
In the new form there is only one Vote, divided into seven Heads, transfers 
between which may be authorised by the Treasury or by the House, without 
an Act of Parliament. Each of these heads covers not only cash payments, 
but outstanding liabilities, consumption of stores, rental value of buildings, 
stationery, and all other items making up the cost of the activities to which 
it relates. Thus, while old Vote 1 covered only the pay of the troops 
irrespective of geography, the new Head I shows the cost of the standing 
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Army under all the various items composing it, and is analysed in both the 
Estimates and the Parliamentary Accounts to show separately the cost of 
the several Arms of the Service at home and abroad, and the total cost of 
each overseas garrison. 

Under Head III the various subheads show the estimated cost per unit of 
gas and electric current generated at Army lighting plants, the cost of bread 
baked in Army bakeries, the cost per patient-day of Army Hospitals, and 
many other such activities of which the old form did not even disclose the 
existence ; and the Parliamentary Accounts show the corresponding actual 
costs. 

Under Head IV is shown not only the pay of War Office personnel (as 
in old Vote 12), but the whole cost of the War Office. A note records 
that of the total cost of £1,178,700 in 1925-6, only £902,800 would have 
appeared in the War Office Vote under the old arrangement—a good 
example. 

While the old Store Votes (7, 8, 9) showed nothing but cash payments 
and receipts, the new Head V is designed to show also expenditure on 
repair and manufacture, and issues for consumption as well as sales, as 
indicated in the specimen statement for General Stores. Further tables 
give the values of stocks in the books at beginning and end of the year. 
The general result shown for stores of all classes is that in 1924-5 the Army 
lived on capital in this respect (7.¢., consumption exceeded replacements) 
to the extent of £3,346,000 and in 1925-6 to the extent of £2,698,700— 
highly significant facts of which the old form of Estimate is incapable of 
giving any hint. On the other hand, the new form also shows (under Head VI) 
that Terminal charges of the war were still coming into payment to the extent 
of {1,015,000 in 1924-5 and £348,000 in 1925-6, and this may fairly be 
regarded as an off-set of extraordinary capital expenditure. The realisations 
of war stores by the Disposals Commission did not come into Army Esti- 
mates (where they would naturally have appeared as capital receipts), 
but were brought into the Budget as extraordinary revenue. The policy 
of using these and other capital receipts such as Death Duties to meet 
current expenditure cannot, of course, be determined by the form of the 
Estimates ; but the general extension of the new form would bring under 
the notice of Parliament year by year both receipts and expenditure of a 


capital nature and enable the policy to be discussed with due regard to 
the facts. 
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WAR GRAVES IN FLANDERS 


Hazebrouck, 
October, 1925. 
My Dear R—, 

I came to France the day before yesterday to see the war 
graves. I left Ypres this morning, and I am writing this 
letter on a bench in Hazebrouck churchyard, after a visit 
to the British cemetery here, waiting for a train to take me 
home. 

They have made a great impression on me, these graves. 
I rather shrank from coming. I expected something 
gloomy and funereal. The reality is different. Peaceful 
beauty is their note. The cemeteries are often, indeed, 
oases. To get at the Hazebrouck one I passed through 
the hideous town graveyard crowded with the sort of 
monument that makes death seem the supreme catastrophe 
toachild. The soldiers’ graves were separated from it by 
a wide strip of beetroot, and a row of little houses shuts in 
one side. But when I got to our men’s part I forgot the 
rather squalid approach. They lie under a nice red brick 
chateau wall, the sort one sees in some old walled garden 
in England, with a row of limes in front and roses climbing 
up it. In the middle stood the usual cross of gleaming 
stone backed by a beautiful circular wall, which itself is 
flanked by two rest places—shrines one might almost call 
them. You could sit in them and see without being 
noticed. The right-hand shelter looks on the British 
graves, uniform rows of pure white, and the left-hand one 
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on the French, which are just black wooden crosses. The 
circular wall unites the two, and on it are the words : 
“Fighting as one. In death not divided.” It is so in 
this instance, I am told, because it was the wish of the 
mayor of this place, an old Abbé Deputy, who values 
Anglo-French friendship, and the inscription is in French 
and English. 

On every English grave flowers were planted, but the 
thing that pleased me most—and it was the same every- 
where—was the bright grass lawns between the rows. 
Rich men’s gardens these cemeteries might have been for 
the way they were everywhere cared for. They are as 
green as those English fields our soldiers loved and upon 
which they should be playing still, for most of them would, 
even to-day, be hardly thirty. Beyond the town cemetery 
stood the old red brick tower of Hazebrouck church, which 
looked down on so much during those four dreary years. 

I don’t mean to try to describe many of these graveyards. 
We have about 1,000 of them in France and Belgium alone, 
or, counting communal cemeteries which contain British 
graves, 2,500. I did not personally see, I suppose, more 
than a score, and I actually visited only six or seven. But 
even from these few I could see that every one had an 
individuality of its own. 

The first I went to was outside St. Omer, the stately 
Flanders town where our G.H.Q. used to be the first year 
of the war. The site is a beautiful one on the side of a hill, 
below the civilian cemetery, with the old flamboyant church 
and Vauban’s ramparts in the middle distance. It has, 
too, a beautiful name—it suggests some Arthurian legend— 
Longuenesse. At the top end was Lutyens’ war stone, 
the usual rectangular cenotaph with the inscription, 
Kipling’s choice, “‘ Their name liveth for evermore,” and 
below it the long lines of white headstones back to back 
and bright with Michaelmas daisies and autumn flowers, 
themselves alive with butterflies, stretched lengthways 
down the slope to where the great cross, as it were, checked 
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the fall. It might have been a church, the kind the children 
like in the open air. There, behind the altar, was the apse, 
the circular wall; and the vista down the grassy nave 
ended in the cross. Some people, I am told, find the lay- 
out too like military formation, they dislike the uniformity. 
It seemed to me absolutely right. They were soldiers, 
and they lie, as they once fought, shoulder to shoulder. 
At Longuenesse the 1914 graves were on the level ground 
at the bottom beyond the cross, the part which is nearest 
to the line their occupants once helped to establish. The 
air was clearer than one often sees it off the high veld, and 
it seemed impossible to believe that that line no longer lay 
somewhere beyond the farthest of those wooded ridges 
touched with the first gold of autumn. You had, surely, 
only to hold your breath to catch again that endless rumble. 
But the air was strangely still. Far away, towards Belgium, 
like a Calvary in some Renaissance landscape, was the 
rounded knoll of Cassel hill. 

And the “front” when we got there next day had 
changed beyond belief. It was just such a day seven years 
ago, in 1918, that my duty took me into this same country. 
Only then it was early in the year. This time it was 
autumn. ‘There was, I remember, the same golden haze 
over the level fields. But to-day there was a deathlike 
quiet. Then spring was the dominant note. Every lark 
was singing and every hedge pushing out green shoots. 
The spring was, indeed, so overpowering that one hardly 
noticed those other sights and sounds, the great shells 
bursting along the road to Ypres, or occasionally passing 
over in the direction of Hazebrouck, and Dickebusch 
church fiercely burning in the March sunshine. Then, it 
was all life. At a turn of the poplar-lined road you would 
blunder into some bedraggled battalion marching back 
from the trenches for its turn in rest billets. Notices 
warned you at the points where gas masks had to be kept 
ready. Labour companies were everywhere at work, 
military police stood at an important crossway, G.S. 
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wagons thundered along the paved crown of the roads, 
and, overhead, the whirr of planes never seemed to stop. 
A line of sausage balloons marked the limits of our Allied 
world. ‘To-day, there are the graves. 

To-day, the devastated area is gone. You look in vain 
for Bairnsfather landscapes. All that remains of them are 
a few blasted trees which have so far escaped the axe, and a 
sprinkling of dug-outs and “ pill-boxes,” these last some- 
times used as sheds or pig-sties. Occasionally you see a 
bit of stubbed ground that might have come out of Childe 
Roland, but not very often. The front to-day is, however, 
just as easy to tell as ever. It is like a strip of brand new 
cloth in an old garment. All the way from Passchendaele 
to Armentiéres I found everything new—trees, houses, 
outbuildings, farms, whole villages like Messines and 
Wytschaete, where Willie Redmond died, even Ypres 
itself, and with a newness that is strangely like the old. 
You never see an old building, and hardly ever an old tree, 
in wide tracts of country. On the way from Ypres to-day, 
in the train, we were almost back in Poperinghe before I 
saw an old farmhouse. And the newness is not unattrac- 
tive. The brickwork of these Belgian farms is excellent 
and the windows, generally well proportioned, are set off 
by picturesque light green shutters. The roofs are gay 
with tiles of Flanders clay—the same that pulled them 
down. It was like a country furnished out of a toy shop, 
and Ypres itself is the greatest wonder of all. But for the 
ruins of the Cloth Hall, you could not imagine what it was 
six short years ago. ‘To-day, there is hardly a gap among 
the houses. The shops are all open, there are thousands 
of people in the streets, and new hotels doing a fine trade in 
visitors. Great care was taken, I am told, to reproduce 
the old features as nearly as possible. The new Menin 
Gate is going up fast. The War Graves Commission is 
rebuilding it, and it will bear the names of 55,000 of the 
go,000 British and Dominion soldiers who were missing in 
the salient. The other 35,000 will appear on the circular 
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wall at the back of Tyne Cot Cemetery. One of its 
recesses will be entirely filled with New Zealand names. 

We drove out to this cemetery on Tuesday. It is at 
Passchendaele, close to the furthest point our troops ever 
reached before the final collapse of Germany. The 
circular wall is, indeed, only a couple of hundred yards 
short of the ridge which looks down on Roulers and the 
Promised Land. The name of every village and farm as 
you drive from Ypres is big with history. Hooge lay 
basking in the misty October sunshine on our right. 
Pilkem and St. Julien, where gas was first used, against the 
Canadians in April, 1915, were on our left; Zonnebeke 
and Zillebeke lay close to our path. Like Napoleon’s 
statue at Boulogne, Baker’s circular wall here turns its back 
on the old objective. It shuts out the ridge and, instead, 
looks back to Ypres over that ill-famed salient. Per- 
sonally, I like it better so. The objective no longer 
matters. ‘The places—all of them household words a few 
years ago—where they waged that uphill fight, will never 
lose their interest. It was possible to count 30 steeples 
from the cemetery. You can see the hills from Kemmel to 
Cassel on one side, and as far as the dunes by Dunkirk on 
the other. Besides, they never reached the Promised Land. 
But if you stand on Baker’s wall on a clear day and look, as 
the Germans used to, Westwards, a faint gleam will catch 
your eye, far away to the north. It is the narrow sea 
which, thanks to them, the Germans never reached, and 
beyond it lies England. 

But the foreground is the thing you look at to-day. The 
cemetery slopes away from you towards the interior of the 
salient, a perfect field of fire for the defence. It was, indeed, 
up this very slope that they advanced that disastrous 
August in 1917. In the centre the white cross is raised 
high on the foundation of a great concrete German redoubt, 
which the King himself insisted should be left there. It 
was the strong point of the German position. Around the 
cross and looking towards it are, think of it! no less than 
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11,900 graves. If you walk round and count you will find 
on more than 5,000 of them the simple inscription, “A 
soldier of the Great War,” and below the words, “ Known 
unto God.” All of these are “ unknown soldiers.” If 
ever there were tears in things, it is here. I am glad that 
the names of 35,000 of the salient’s missing will be on the 
circular wall close to the graves, some of them, no doubt, 
their own. I would personally like to see them all there, 
near to their comrades. 

All along the front down to “ Plugstreet ” wood, where 
I found my brother’s grave, we passed these cemeteries, 
They vary in size. None were as big as Tyne Cot, but the 
graves seemed countless. Here and there a great monu- 
ment would mark some feat of arms, like the New 
Zealanders’ pillar, which crowns the ridge they won at 
Messines. 

But graves are not the distinguishing feature of the front 
alone. It was not only there that men fell. They died in 
No Man’s Land, in the trenches, at field dressing stations, 
at clearing stations, at advanced hospitals, and, lastly, in the 
great base hospitals by the sea, where death seemed hardest 
of all with home so close. The cemeteries are everywhere. 
I visited one of the smaller ones close to Vlamertinghe. It 
was called the Hop Store cemetery, and there were only, I 
suppose, some two or three hundred graves. It was by an 
old Field Ambulance between Poperinghe and Ypres, and 
they showed it me because it was one of the oldest, and, 
as the garden had had time to grow, peculiarly lovely. So 
labyrinthine, indeed, had the rose round the cross become 
that it threatened to choke its haft. 

In these graveyards, except for the inscription, rank has 
no place. Officers and privates lie side by side, just as they 
came. I believe that those I knew would have liked it 
better so. 

In most of the cemeteries, too, I saw, besides our own, 
some foreign graves, not only allied, French and Portu- 
guese, but German as well, for war stops outside these en- 
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closures. Nor is colour any bar here. I discovered a 
group of Indian graves at Longuenesse. ‘They had helped 
to fill the gap in the line in 1914 when there was no one else 
to fill it. Chinese graves are often found with their own 
inscriptions upon them. At Lijssenthoek, outside Poper- 
inghe, I noticed at one end of the cemetery a large blank 
space with only a couple of graves init. It spoilt the sym- 
metry, and I asked the reason. The answer was that this 
space used to be full of American graves, but now their 
dead, except for the two graves I saw where the relations 
objected, have all been exhumed and taken back to America. 
I could not help feeling sorry. 

I don’t know what impression these cemeteries of ours 
they see dotted about, from the sandhills by the sea 
in Western Belgium to within sight of Rheims Cathedral 
in the East of France, everywhere, in fact, where they 
formerly saw our men, leave upon the inhabitants of the 
country. In Flanders we saw the peasants working 
quietly in their fields round the graves, just as our troops 
used to see them during the war when the risk of neither 
shell nor bullet stopped them until they were literally 
forced to quit. The Flamand is not demonstrative, and it 
is difficult to tell what he thinks. Neither the French nor 
the Belgians themselves have anything to compare with 
these graveyards for beauty, and, we were told by the staff 
of the Graves Commission—there are nearly 1,000 gar- 
deners in its employ on the continent, all British—that 
they are much admired. The one at Boulogne is, I hear, 
crowded on a Sunday afternoon. No doubt many see in 
them just another sign of “‘ English wealth.” Their con- 
struction alone cost nearly £4,000,000, and it will take 
something like £140,000 a year to keep them up.* Our own 


* The British and Dominion Governments have decided to set up a 
special endowment fund of five million pounds, the interest on which will 
go to maintain in perpetuity the Cemeteries and the Memorials to the 
“‘ Missing ” which have been constructed not only in France and Flanders 
but in all parts of the world. 
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people may sometimes wonder whether it was worth while 
to spend all this money on memorials which are so far away 
that even those who are comparatively well off can only 
expect to visit the dead they loved once in a while. 

I don’t believe that anyone who makes the pilgrimage 
will come back with doubts. It is hallowed ground, this 
country of the graves. It is a foreign country, but they 
have made it ours in a sense that even our own is not. I 
remember once seeing a great cathedral all by itself far 
from the haunts of men. The spirit behind this work is 
the same. Proportion comes standing among these graves. 
We may be sure that to many a stranger, too, they stand 
for more than British gold. 

And it is more than British piety. The burden falls 
proportionately on our own country and the great Domi- 
nions. But it is to the individual graves themselves that 
you must turn really to understand. There you will, over 
and over again, find names, not in hundreds but in thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, which, like the great monu- 
ments to their exploits at St. Julien, at Hill 60, at Messines, 
at Delville Wood, and on other famous fields, take you in 
fancy to the furthest parts of the earth, to parts where men 
are scarcer than they are here at home, to Canada, to 
Australia, to South Africa, to New Zealand, to Newfound- 
land and to islands in far off seas. ‘Their soldiers and ours 
lie all together. No difference is made to show where 
they each came from. That appears only on the headstone. 
The East and the West Indies are both represented. The 
unity of the British Empire is here complete. Our cause 
was one. 

Yours ever. 





INDIA: THE BRIGHTER OUTLOOK 


I. Tue CHanceE 


DEFINITE change has come over the face of Indian 

politics during the last few months—an immense 
change for the better. Readers of Tue Rounp Taste will 
remember that the most extreme section of Indian poli- 
ticians—the Swarajists—entered the Legislative Assembly 
and the Provincial Councils at the second elections in 1923 
with the avowed object of “‘ wrecking them from within.” 
It will also be remembered that their temper and tactics 
underwent certain modifications during the 1924 sessions 
of the Assembly. But it may be convenient to recapitulate 
the main points in the change which has occurred. 

The second elections to the Indian Legislatures (the 
Council of State was not affected, as its life is for five years) 
returned a number of Swarajists to every legislative body in 
lndia. Nowhere, however, had they an absolute majority 
save in the Legislative Council of the Central Provinces, 
and there, as is well known, they speedily made the working 
of dyarchy impossible, their crowning achievement being the 
fixing of Ministers’ salaries at two rupees per annum. The 
provincial Government, therefore, resumed the administra- 
tion of the transferred departments and everything went on 
as smoothly as before the Reforms. 

In the Bengal Council a strong body of Swarajists found 
allies in certain ‘‘ Independents,” chiefly Mahomedans, 
who were willing to join them in their wrecking tactics. 
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This coalition, which had a majority in the Council, gave 
great trouble to the Bengal Government by introducing and 
passing impossible resolutions relating to the release of 
political prisoners and the repeal of legislation conferring 
extraordinary powers on the executive, legislation made 
necessary by the recrudescence of revolutionary crime in 
Bengal from 1923 onwards. From. time to time the 
Mahomedan allies of the Swarajists showed that they were 
not unaffected by the communal tension which prevailed 
(and prevails) all over India, and on at least two occasions 
the coalition was in danger of destruction from this cause. 
A Swarajist vote of censure on the Ministers caused a 
revolt on the part of the Mahomedan members of the 
coalition, as they were not prepared to vote against their co- 
religionists in the Ministry. Another time, a resolution 
was moved, proposing to put into force the “ Bengal Pact ” 
engineered by the late Mr. C. R. Das, which would have 
given to the Mahomedans no less than 55 per cent. of the 
posts on every cadre of the administration. ‘This, of course, 
was far more than the Mahomedans could have claimed on 
any basis of their numerical strength, and the Hindus 
naturally would not agree to it. The dispute was laid to 
rest for a time by Mr. Das’ declaration that the pact was not 
meant to operate till after the achievement of Swaraj. 
Having survived these storms, the coalition proceeded to 
bring dyarchy to a temporary stop in Bengal by the same 
means as had been employed in the Central Provinces—the 
refusal to vote salaries for the Ministers. In Bengal, also, 
the administration of the transferred departments was 
quietly resumed by the executive, and the Swarajists were 
left in the uncomfortable position of having interrupted the 
working of the departments in which Indian opinion was 
most keenly interested, without having advanced one step 
nearer to their goal of making administration impossible. 
In the remaining provinces, dyarchy continued to function 
against all the hindrances introduced by the Swarajists into 
the councils, and the results of the Swarajist “‘ victories ” in 
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the Central Provinces and Bengal have been so unexpectedly 
disastrous to their cause that, so far from being able to win 
similar “ victories ” elsewhere, the most far-seeing members 
of the party will not try or desire to do so. But before 
discussing these results it will be as well to describe the 
course of events in the central Legislature. 

The first session of the second Legislative Assembly met 
in Delhi in January 1924, when the fate of the Reforms was 
critical in the extreme. The solid, well-disciplined Swara- 
jist bloc in the Assembly came to an understanding with 
some of the members of the Independent party, whose 
political aims could hardly be distinguished from those of 
the Swarajists, but who did not believe in an entirely un- 
compromising wrecking policy. ‘They were prepared to use 
obstructive methods and the refusal of supplies as an 
occasional political weapon, but they approximated to the 
Moderates in their desire to see the existing constitution 
preserved and advanced nearer to the ultimate goal of fully 
responsible government for India. They differed from the 
Moderates mainly in their ideas about the speed at which 
constitutional progress should be made. 

The Swarajist-Independent coalition, which called itself 
the Nationalist party, had a clear majority in the Assembly, 
and during the first session of 1924 this was used ruthlessly 
to defeat the Government opposition to an unpracticable 
resolution proposing the immediate introduction of virtu- 
ally complete responsible government for India, and to 
refuse permission for the introduction of the annual Finance 
Bill. ‘This was not discussed on its merits—it was the most 
favourable which had been presented for years—but was 
simply thrown out in pursuance of the Swarajist theory of 
uncompromising opposition to all acts of the Government, 
the Independents being dragged at the heels of the better 
organised Swarajists. The session saw no constructive 
work accomplished. The Finance Bill was restored by 
the Council of State, as the law allows. 

But succeeding sessions witnessed a change from this 
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dangerous attitude of the extremists. A special session of 
the Legislature was held in May and June 1924 to discuss 
a Bill for the protection of the Indian steel industry, and in 
this session the Swarajists gave active help to the Govern- 
ment in passing the Bill. They further consented to serve 
on Select and Standing Committees and, by so doing, 
definitely abandoned their old non-co-operating policy. 
This was an event of supreme importance, for it appeared to 
foreshadow the development of the Swarajist party into 
an ordinary constitutional Opposition, one of the happiest 
developments which could take place in Indian politics. 
Subsequent events showed the party moving steadily in this 
promising direction, and, at the moment of writing, just 
before the Delhi session of 1926, the Swarajists are, to all 
appearances, a constitutional Opposition. 

There are a number of reasons for this beneficial change, 
the chief of which may be briefly mentioned here. Hindu- 
Mahomedan antagonism seems year by year to strengthen 
its disruptive influence on Indian society, and it is obvious 
that this influence must be carried over into politics. The 
only non-official opposition to the resolution in the Delhi 
session of 1924 proposing immediate responsible govern- 
ment for India came from some Mahomedan members, and 
the day after the resolution was carried the existence of the 
Nationalist party was gravely menaced by a resolution moved 
by a Mahomedan which aimed at securing increased 
Mahomedan representation in all the different legislative 
bodies and in the public services. The crisis passed off 
after a personal appeal to all members of the Nationalist 
party by Pandit Motilal Nehru, the leader of the Swarajists, 
but the fundamental causes of the crisis were, of course, 
left untouched. Throughout 1924 Hindu-Mahomedan 
antagonism grew steadily. Communal riots took place all 
over India and culminated in the terrible affair at Kohat 
in which over 150 people were killed and wounded, and vast 
amounts of property were looted, whilst the Hindu popula- 
tion of Kohat city evacuated the place altogether. At- 
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tempts to reconcile the two communities failed, and Mr. 
Gandhi had to acknowledge in February 1925 that the very 
desire for a reconciliation was absent. Previously existing 
communal organisations were strengthened and new ones 
were set on foot. The All-India Moslem League was 
revived in 1924, countered by the Hindu Mahasabha, the 
central annual meeting of delegates from Hindu organisa- 
tions all over India. These two bodies focus the antagon- 
istic political and economic views of the two communities 
and have reduced the All-India National Congress to a 
mere Swarajist rump. Thus popular attention and 
enthusiasm are now concentrated in communal organisa- 
tions, and communal jealousies are stronger to disrupt such 
coalitions as the Nationalist party than opposition to the 
doings of the Indian Government is to unite them. 

Again, the views of a part of the electorate had changed 
since the elections of 1923. Purely political activity began 
to be suspect. Intelligent men wanted to see some definite 
constructive work from the Legislatures, and the wiser 
members of the Swaraj party saw that their negative 
wrecking policy had lost its grip on the popular imagination. 
Lastly, the Independents revolted against their ignominious 
position as followers and cat’s-paws of the Swarajists, and 
began to withdraw from the profitless alliance into which 
they had entered. 

So the September session of 1924 saw the beginning of 
the break-up of the Nationalist party. The leader of the 
Independents, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, decided to tighten up the 
discipline and organisation of his party and prepared to take 
his own line. The Swarajists, also, moved still further 
away from their old policy of undiscriminating obstruction 
and, during this session, they co-operated with the Govern- 
ment on a piece of constructive work of the first importance. 
This was the separation of railway finance from general 
finance, which was meant to enable Indian railways to work 
on ordinary commercial lines and to follow a consistent 
policy of development. A few months earlier both Swara- 
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jists and Independents would have opposed this proposal 
simply because it came from the Government, but now 
both parties joined with non-official European members in 
criticising it in a thoroughly practical manner and doing 
their best to establish the proposed system on the soundest 
possible lines. It is true that the debate in the same 
session on the Lee Commission’s proposals to improve the 
conditions of the Imperial Services showed the Swarajists 
in a less agreeable mood, but it was clearly apparent that 
their temper and policy had undergone a profoundly bene- 
ficial change. 

The change has continued throughout 1925, the Swarajists 
moving steadily towards the position of a constitutional 
Opposition. On some occasions they have opposed the 
Government, of course, but on other occasions they have 
supported it when their former allies, the Independents, 
have been in the Opposition lobby. The final break-up 
of the Nationalist party dates from the first session of 1925, 
when the Swarajist efforts to wreck the Budget as a whole 
failed because the Independents refused to join them after 
they had defeated the Government on one grant as a general 
protest. The latest session hitherto held, the Simla 
session of August-September 1925, definitely showed the 
Swarajists that their grand offensive on the constitution 
had failed because the majority of the Assembly had deter- 
mined that it should fail. Moreover, the doubts as to the 
soundness of their whole policy, which, as has been said, 
had been assailing some Swarajists, had grown steadily in 
strength during 1925. Ever more clearly did the keener 
intellects among them perceive that more was to be 
gained, after all, by working the constitution than by 
wrecking it, and when, in August 1925, the deputy leader 
of the Swaraj party, Mr. Patel, accepted the post of 
President of the Assembly, to which he was elected in 
place of Sir Frederick Whyte, a tremendous encouragement 
was given to the very influential section of Swarajists which 
by now was ready to acknowledge openly that the time 
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had come to seek office in both the central and provincial 
Legislatures. 

At this point the fortunes of the party in the Assembly 
and in the provinces may be linked up. In the summer of 
1925 cracks appeared in the Bengal Swaraj party, and one 
of its leading members, Dr. Abdulla Suhrawardy, publicly 
renounced his connection with it after a most damaging 
exposure of its methods. Then the leader of the Swarajists 
in the Central Provinces, Mr. Tambe, about three months 
ago, accepted office in the Executive Council of the Gover- 
nor of the Central Provinces and by this act tore away the 
last pretence of a united, whole-heartedly non-co-operating 
Swaraj party. A great to-do followed this exposure. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru hastened to the Central Provinces 
and convoked a conference at which he sought to discipline 
Mr. Tambe and others of his way of thinking. But hardly 
had a series of idle resolutions been passed to condemn the 
acceptance of office by members of the party than the 
leaders of the Swaraj party in the Bombay Council, Messrs. 
Jayakar and Kelkar, announced that they too intended to 
seek office under the reformed constitution. Once more the 
Pandit hurried to the place of danger, but his exposition of 
the Swarajist creed, as held by the die-hard remnant whom 
he represents, merely disgusted sensible Swarajists by its 
utter futility and lack of imagination. According to him, 
the four points of the creed are: indiscriminate obstruction 
to all acts of the “bureaucracy”; refusal of supplies ; 
refusal of office ; mass civil disobedience. Nowhere is there 
a single word about any constructive policy. Sterility and 
poverty of imagination could hardly be carried further. The 
open revolt against the Swarajist policy inaugurated by the 
leading Swarajists mentioned above is spreading fast. ‘The 
Bengal Council in its session held in December 1925 voted 
their salaries to the Ministers who had served without them 
between their first rejection in March 1924 and their 
second and final rejection in the following August. Both 
there and in the Central Provinces there is a strong move- 
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ment in favour of the resumption of dyarchy, and one need 
not be a prophet to say that a very few months will see it 
flourishing again in both places, and flourishing the more 
strongly for the break-up of the old Swaraj party. The 
latter is moribund, and the meeting of the Indian National 
Congress during last Christmas week witnessed its death 
struggle. Congress is now a rump of die-hard Swarajists. 
The Mahomedans are out of it. Leading Hindu politicians, 
like Lala Lajpat Rai of the Punjab and Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, of the United Provinces, have virtually 
abandoned it in order to guide purely Hindu communal 
movements. Mr. Gandhi has long ceased to be a force in 
Indian politics. And, finally, the best of the Swarajists 
found during Christmas week that there was no place for 
them and their ideas in the Congress. Pandit Motilal 
Nehru and this year’s President of the Congress, Mrs. 
Naidu, reaffirmed the necessity of mass civil disobedience 
unless the Indian Government complied with the terms of 
the resolution in favour of full responsible government for 
India which was passed by the Legislative Assembly in its 
first session of 1924. But the threat is hollow and its 
hollowness has been eloquently demonstrated by every 
Swarajist and Congress newspaper of any standing through- 
out India. Pandit Motilal Nehru has joined Mr. Gandhi 
in the ranks of lookers-on at Indian politics. ‘The proceed- 
ings of the Legislative Assembly during the session which 
will begin on January 26 in Delhi should be followed 
carefully by every student of Indian politics, for they ought 
to mark the end of the Reforms’ struggle for life, and the 
beginning of their constructive work for India. 
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II. Hinpv-Mostem ANTAGONISM 


HILST the Indian National Congress was enunciat- 
ing outworn creeds and futile threats, another body 
was meeting and discussing a question which is the very 
heart of present-day Indian politics. The All-India Mos- 
lem League held its meeting at Aligarh this year, a meeting 
which will long remain memorable for a speech made before 
it by Sir Abdur Rahim, lately a member of the Bengal 
Government, and one of the most important Mahomedan 
politicians in India. His speech was an onslaught of 
tremendous power on recent Hindu proselytising activities. 
The Hindu Mahasabba held at Bombay a few weeks earlier 
had not disguised the seriousness of the present state of 
Hindu-Mahomedan relations, but Sir Abdur Rahim’s 
speech presented them in their nakedness. It contained 
no pretence, no pious aspirations, nothing but a blunt 
expression of the determination of Mahomedans never to 
accept any form of Swaraj which would leave Hindus 
dominant because of their numerical superiority. He 
called on Mahomedans to counter certain Hindu activities. 
“We must fully meet and definitely check the baneful 
activities of those Hindu politicians,” he declared, “ who, 
under the protection of Englishmen’s bayonets, and taking 
advantage of their tolerance and patience, are sowing 
trouble in the land to obtain Swaraj, the full implications of 
which they do not understand and would never face.” He 
ridiculed the Swaraj party’s pose as a defender of popular 
tights and showed that it drew its financial resources from 
rich landowners. ‘ Unless the Swarajists make up their 
minds definitely to free their party from the influence of 
the monopolists and capitalists,” he said, “ it is not possible 
for them to act as a genuine people’s party.” 
How is this Hindu-Mahomedan antagonism to be re- 
conciled ? The writer has never yet seen a single con- 
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structive proposal put forward by any Indian politician 
towards this end. Vague generalities and pious aspirations 
have been numerous, but these have lost favour now in 
view of the grimness of the facts of the situation. All over 
India the tension is acute, and in these days the differences 
between the two communities go much further than 
religion. They invade all political and economic questions 
and extend to the smallest bodies of local self-government. 
The spread of popular education makes them more acute, 
for it raises up Mahomedan rivals to the Hindus for the 
administrative posts, of which the latter at present hold an 
overwhelming percentage, and Mahomedan leaders are now 
considering how their co-religionists can be persuaded to 
take to commerce and banking, so as to break the grip which 
Hindus hold on their economic life. In politics, Hindu- 
Mahomedan rivalry has become acute since the inaugura- 
tion of the Reforms, for the Mahomedans know themselves 
to be vastly fewer in India than the Hindus, and they see 
that they would be swamped under any system of majority 
rule. So they press incessantly for further concessions in 
the matter of representation in the Legislatures, and they 
cling firmly to the principle of communal representation, 
which can only tend to perpetuate and even intensify exist- 
ing dissension. 

Clearly, there is no easy or 4 priori solution of this pro- 
blem of Hindu-Mahomedan reconciliation, and most 
decidedly is there no solution to be found in the system 
already tried of “ pacts ” between the leaders of both com- 
munities. The Lucknow Pact of 1916 and the Bengal 
Pact of 1923, for which the late Mr. C. R. Das was largely 
responsible, only acknowledge and perpetuate the communal 
split and cannot possibly reconcile it. ‘The vast majority of 
the members of both communities are not even aware of 
these pacts. 
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Ill. Tue Sorvution 


HAVE just said that the causes of Hindu-Mahomedan 

antagonism at the present time are no longer only 
teligious, but are political and economic also. The latter, 
indeed, are now the most important, and in this circumstance 
lie certain grounds for hope. For, grave as are these causes 
of antagonism, they are surely capable of some solution, 
in fact they must be solved, or India can never become a 
nation. The reformed constitution holds out the promise 
of such a solution. As far as can be seen at present, the 
Reforms are now firmly established, and should go on from 
strength to strength. But the pressing need of Indian 
politics at the moment is the rise of a true party system, 
without which the Reforms cannot go on to their next 
stage—the achievement of the constructive work which lies 
ready to the hands of India’s representatives in the Legisla- 
tures. A beginning must be made at once with the problem 
of India’s federal organisation. What are the relations 
between the central government and the provinces to be? 
What amount of autonomy is to be granted to the latter 
and what amount of control is to be left to the former ? 
The great problem of India’s agriculture and rural welfare 
must be taken up, and her nascent industrialism must be 
developed along sound and healthy lines. The part to be 
played by the Indian States in a system of full responsible 
government for India has got to be thought out. Most 
important of all, perhaps, in view of present circumstances, 
is the problem of replacing the system of communal repre- 
sentation by some form of proportional representation. 
All these problems are tasks for the Indian Legislatures, 
both central and provincial, to tackle by means of the 
apparatus of real political parties. The time is ripe for the 
rise of parties. For, out of the welter of the past five 
years, the Legislatures have emerged in undisputed and 
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undisputable pre-eminence as the only national and All- 
India bodies. We have seen how the Indian National 
Congress, the Moslem League, and the Hindu Mahasabha 
are now representative only of particular sections of Indian 
opinion. None of them will in future challenge the claim 
of the Legislatures to speak for all classes and communities 
in India. More and more, as time goes on, will all true 
patriots, all who want to think and work for India, be drawn 
irresistibly towards the Legislatures. And such men will 
be the best men in the country, men who will be prepared 
to sink all separatist interests in the all-embracing common 
interests of India. They will try to examine economic and 
political problems from the point of view of the welfare 
of the whole country, not from that of the Hindus or 
Mahomedans or Sikhs, and in this there is infinite promise. 
Already we can see the beginning of attempts to form true 
parties. During the past few weeks Mr. Jinnah, the 
leader of the Independents, and perhaps the most important 
politician in India at the present moment, has been occupied 
with a plan for the formation of a Centre party. He wants 
the right wing of the Swarajists, men like Messrs. Jayakar 
and Kelkar, and the left wing of the Moderates to form a 
new Independent party. At a meeting held in Bombay at 
the end of November, Mr. Jinnah put his views before a 
small gathering of representatives of the different sections 
of Indian political opinion. He accepted the position that 
the Reforms must be worked for all they are worth, and he 
emphasised the need for organising and training the elec- 
torates and creating a strong Opposition to the Government. 
But the programme of such a party, if it comes into being, 
cannot stop there. Inevitably it will develop a policy with 
regard to the many economic and communal problems of 
India, and just because it will contain the representatives of 
different schools of political thought and of different com- 
munities, this policy cannot be narrowly sectarian. Already 
the best minds of India are turning in disgust from the 
suicidal strife between Hindus and Mahomedans, and in 
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the development of a real party system under the new con- 
stitution they have a potent means of translating their 
disgust into constructive action calculated in the end to do 
away with its cause. Of course, the process will be slow 
and difficult, and will demand an infinity of empirical 
adjustments and mutual concessions between the repre- 
sentatives of clashing interests, but it is being set on foot 
at last, and every lover of India will hope to see it progress 
steadily, session by session, and year by year. 


IV. Tue New Councit or STaTe 


HE Delhi session of 1926 will see the first meeting of 

the new Council of State. The Council is a true 
Second Chamber. It contains a majority of elected mem- 
bers, and has power to amend and revise the decisions of 
the Legislative Assembly. Its franchise is based on a high 
property qualification—an annual income of {£2,000 or the 
payment of a correspondingly large amount of land revenue, 
for example, is demanded in Bombay—and on certain 
university qualifications and proved experience in public 
and commercial affairs. Fellows of universities, Chairmen 
of District Boards, Presidents of Chambers of Commerce, 
and so on are ipso facto electors for the Council of State. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the Council of State is meant 
to be a conservative body. It has proved to be so during 
its first five years of life. The storms of popular excitement 
which swept India during the Non-co-operation and 
Khilafat movements disturbed the balance of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly from time to time, but passed by the Council 
of State, which on no single occasion allowed itself to be 
stampeded. On occasions the Council has come into con- 
flict with the Legislative Assembly. During the lifetime 
of the first Assembly these occasions were few, the most 
famous clash being over the Salt Tax, when the Council 
took its stand boldly on the side of the Government and 
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financial stability, but with the entry of the Swarajists into 
the Assembly there were naturally more causes of disagree- 
ment. The reckless actions of the Swarajists and their 
Independent allies in 1924 were appraised at their true 
worth by the dispassionate statesmen in the Upper House, 
who kept their eyes firmly fixed on the hard facts of the 
situation and its possibilities. The Council of State, in 
fact, has had much to do with putting the reformed con- 
stitution into the strong position in which it now finds 
itself. Thus, the elections to the Council of State which 
have been recently held are of more than academic interest. 
The Swarajists determined to try to capture the majority 
of the elected seats in the Council, but, whilst a fair num- 
ber of them were elected, they failed in their main objective, 
and the Council remains predominantly conservative. The 
entry of Swarajists into the Upper House is a good thing, 
for they will provide a link between it and the Assembly, 
and, in view of the change in Swarajist policy and party 
fortunes which have been briefly outlined, their action is 
almost certain to be that of an ordinary constitutional 
Opposition, and not that of wreckers or of mere 
obstructionists. Decidedly, the Indian central Legislature 
should provide immense interest for students of politics 
during the next two sessions, before the elections of 1926 
to the Assembly and the Provincial Councils. 


V. Lorp READING 


T would not be right to close this article without a 

tribute to Lord Reading. Five years ago, when he 
gave up the office of Lord Chief Justice of England to 
become Viceroy, the outlook was one of almost unrelieved 
gloom. He went out to start the Reforms. He found the 
non-co-operation movement at its height, and the years 
that followed called for exceptional sagacity and nerve. 
There were moments when a wrong step would have been 
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disastrous. The verdict of history does not always bear 
out contemporary judgments, but it rarely ignores results ; 
and Lord Reading, whose reputation, though critical eyes 
were always on the look-out for any slip, steadily grew with 
every year of his viceroyalty, is fairly entitled to credit for 
the decided change for the better which marks its close. 
He will leave India with her feet at last on the road towards 
the goal, of which he never lost sight—full responsible 
government and true nationhood. 


India. January 1926. 





UNITED KINGDOM : LIGHT AND 
SHADOW IN 1926 


I. Tue Position oF THE GOVERNMENT 


ARLIAMENT and a new political year opened on 

February 2. Three days previously the results of two 
Scottish by-elections had been announced. Both showed 
a large reduction in the polling on a comparison with the 
General Election of November 1924 and both were held by 
the Unionists. Both reflect accurately the temporary 
dullness of political feeling and the little progress which has 
been made by the Opposition parties. At the end of July, 
when the country was hauled back from the precipice 
of a general strike by a coal subsidy flung in at the last 
minute, the Government was in no easy case. Its sup- 
porters were disheartened. A fourth in the series of annual 
dissolutions was freely prophesied. It would be bold work 
to-day to predict that the Government will not run its 
full course. At the opening of the new session the debate 
on the King’s Speech revealed confidence on the crowded 
Ministerial benches and an Opposition more dispirited and 
divided than it has been since Parliament met. 

The recovery in the Government’s fortunes within six 
months has been remarkable. It is partly due to its own 
action and partly to the security from effective attack 
which it has enjoyed. No doubt an industrial explosion 
would have done the Government, not to speak of the 
nation, greater injury than a subsidy, bad as the subsidy 
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habit is universally admitted to be. Whatever else might 
be said about the subsidy—and we have already expressed 
the view that things should not have been permitted to come 
to such a pass—it showed the length to which Mr. Baldwin 
was prepared to go to keep the peace in industry. The 
subsidy preserved the peace. After the first shock of the 
surrender, confidence began to creep back. There was, at 
least, a guarantee of nine months free of practical disturb- 
ance by the coal dispute, unsettled but shelved during that 
period. The taxpayer’s money trickled out to maintain the 
purchasing-power of a large section of the community—the 
miners and their dependants. The price of coal fell. 
British coal began to find its way back into foreign markets. 
The stimulant began to act upon the iron and steel 
industries. The figures of unemployment fell. The 
Locarno Conference added reality to artifice. With the 
signature of the Treaties and the promise of a Franco- 
German reconciliation, life became easier and more certain 
in Western Europe. Markets respond to new currents 
of activity. Then the long-suspended boundary crisis in 
Ireland was settled. The Government duly banked the 
Locarno and the Irish agreements to replenish its depleted 
credit. 

Early in the New Year conversations began in London 
between Mr. Churchill and Count Volpi on the subject of 
the Italian debt. ‘The terms of the settlement they reached 
are not such as to provoke any particular enthusiasm. The 
British taxpayer is left to deal with all but a small fraction 
of the Italian debt himself. But another uncertainty has 
been reduced to fixed terms. The taxpayer’s expectations 
were not high, nor is his disappointment deep. There is 
no more enthusiasm for the collection than there is for the 
payment of wardebts. But it is felt as a relief that another 
matter of controversy should have been put out of the way 
by agreement, and that the settlement of the last of the 
large war debts outstanding, the debt from France, can 
now be taken for granted. 
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Within six months, therefore, the Government has 
gained strength. To its positive achievements must be 
added the involuntary assistance it has received from the 
Opposition, partly on account of dissensions, partly 
because none of the settlements recorded above furnished 
an issue of principle between the parties. The Government 
started the New Year with the initiative. The King’s 
Speech outlined a constructive programme. In the fore- 
front of its foreign policy it places disarmament in the hope 
and belief that “a substantial step forward ” is possible. 
It proposes to summon a conference of the principal 
European industrial Powers in an endeavour to secure 
agreement on the uniform application of the Washington 
Convention on hours and conditions of labour. There will 
be no quarrel with either of these purposes on the part of 
the Opposition. 

Its home policy for the coming year begins with the 
Electricity scheme. The details are not yet published and 
we defer judgment until they are known. But in the 
meantime the Government is on easy ground. All parties 
in the House of Commons are pledged to public intervention 
in the interests of a cheaper, more efficient and more wide- 
spread distribution of electric power. ‘The Government, in 
fact, is accused of having stolen Labour or Liberal clothes. 
An agricultural programme is also announced. Again, at the 
time of writing its details are not known. But it is probable 
from so much as is known that its merits will not be 
disputed as far as it goes. It will be objected by the 
Opposition parties that it has not gone far enough. No 
more will the projects for a more rapid clearance of the 
slums or for the reform of the Poor Law, which complete 
the list of more important legislation proposed, be of much 
help to the party battle. 

Up to this point the Unionists seem to hold good cards. 
But this is not the whole of the reckoning. The settlement 
of the coal dispute—which means nothing less than the 
re-establishment of the industry upon an economic basis— 
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and the coal subsidy itself have still to be accounted for. 
In this quarter, if anywhere, Nemesis is waiting its turn. 
If Mr. A. J. Cook, the miners’ secretary, the apostle of 
trade union “ preparedness,” is to be trusted, there is no 
great chance of avoiding, when the subsidy period comes 
to an end on May 1 next, the industrial upheaval which 
was escaped last July. But Mr. Cook himself disclaims 
any desire for “a row,” and there is also another factor 
which should make one less likely. In the first place, the 
Government cannot leave the disputants to their own 
devices this year as they were left, up to the final stage 
of the dispute, last year. By May 1 it will have spent 
some {21,000,000 of public money on keeping the industry 
at work. There will be less than no return on that money 
if war breaks out in the coalfields as soon as it has been 
spent. 

As part of the terms of settlement last July a Royal 
Commission of Enquiry into the coal question was ap- 
pointed. Under Sir Herbert Samuel it has held its sittings 
and heard the evidence of miners, mine-owners and im- 
partial experts. Its report should be in the hands of the 
Government by the time the present number of Tue 
Rounp Taste is published, and no attempt can be made 
to anticipate the recommendations of the Commission. 
The Government will, however, presumably build a policy 
for the mines or for a new agreement in the mines upon its 
recommendations. The possibility that there may be a 
renewed but diminishing call upon public funds to tide 
over a period of transition cannot be excluded. In the 
meantime attempts are being made within the industry 
itself to break down the deadlock between the representa- 
tive national organisations of owners and miners. The 
men’s leaders in certain districts do not conceal their 
disapproval of Mr. Cook’s platform polemics. In Durham, 
for example, it has been possible to bring pits into work 
again by means of agreements locally negotiated. On the 
owners’ side there has been an influential movement to 
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side-track the Mining Association. Lord Londonderry has 
resigned his office as Minister of Education in the Govern- 
ment of Northern Ireland and has returned to take an active 
share, as a coal-owner with very wide interests, in the 
formation of policy. He has sketched a programme based 
upon an increase of output, under local agreements, with 
no increase of hours or decrease of earnings, but with 
the elimination of the “ uneconomic” pits. He suggests 
Government assistance for the last purpose and especially 
for the transfer of mining labour from the “ uneconomic ” 
to the “ economic” pits. Whatever may be the outcome, 
there is no doubt that both parties are tending to take a 
more serious view of their responsibilities than was, 
perhaps, possible in the desperate conditions of a year ago. 
Moreover, the period of the subsidy has coincided with an 
upward movement in the heavy coal-using industries. It 
may be, as we have already suggested, that the subsidy 
itself is largely responsible for the brighter appearance of 
their affairs. But the improvement in employment is still 
an argument against bringing the coal industry wantonly to 
a standstill if a working compromise can be found. 

For these reasons it would not be wise to assume that 
1926 is as certain to see a coal stoppage or a general strike 
as it is to see May-day. The industrial consequences of the 
coal truce are, at the worst, obscure. But what of its 
financial consequences? Finance is likely to prove the 
Government’s Achilles heel. 

Mr. Churchill’s estimate of the cost of the subsidy during 
the current financial year is £19,000,000, or {21,000,000 up 
to the end of April. In all probability, whatever steps may 
be taken to restore independence to the industry, that will 
not be the last of the national coal bill. Despite the large 
balance of expenditure over revenue at the end of the calen- 
dar year, the Treasury is confident that the accounts for 
the financial year will balance, apart from the coal subsidy — 
and the Treasury is generally right. But the {19,000,000 
remain and something should probably be added to the 
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balance of {2,000,000 to measure the contingency which 
the next Budget will have to allow for. ‘Such an expense,” 
Mr. Churchill has said, “ coming upon us half-way through 
the financial year, alone justifies and requires the most 
stringent economies in every direction, including some 
economies in the social services and a temporary check 
upon their expansion.” The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has also told us that the estimates laid before the Cabinet 
in the autumn exceeded by {30,000,000 those of the 
current year. And it will be remembered that he pledged 
himself in his Budget speech last spring to reduce expendi- 
ture for the coming year by not less than {£10,000,000. 
Take all these facts together and it will be seen that Mr. 
Churchill is faced with a formidable undertaking. Any 
serious increase of taxation is out of the question. After 
some years of gradual and hard-won alleviations, a reversal 
of the “engines of taxation” is not to be thought of. 
The burden is still heavy enough. But economy in practice 
will only be a degree or two less uncongenial than additional 
taxation. ‘That can be stated as a fact, though not as an 
argument against economy. A more pertinent consideration 
is that economy provides the most searching of all tests 
of policy. It will reveal the Government’s philosophy 
more than any among its more constructive policies. It 
is here that Labour and Liberalism will probably find a 
fighting front. Before the Budget is presented, an Economy 
Bill concerned with the statutory forms of expenditure is 
to be pressed through Parliament. There will be better 
opportunity for comment when the Bill has been tabled. 
It is known, however, that the Government proposes to 
abandon the principle by which the State shares the 
expenditure of local authorities for certain approved social 
purposes, under Government inspection, up to a certain 
percentage. It will adopt the “block grant” system, 
under which the State contributes a fixed amount for these 
purposes, leaving the local authority free to dispose of it. 
It is claimed that the percentage grant encourages local 
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extravagance and commits the State to expenditure on an 
always increasing scale. It is urged against the block grant 
that it has been tried and found wanting, that it penalises 
progressive local authorities and weakens central control 
over the unprogressive. For the present it is sufficient to 
record that the first announcement of the change, as 
affecting public education, has raised no inconsiderable 
storm. The cutting of social expenditure in an industrial 
and fully enfranchised community cannot be a course free 
from political dangers. Much will be heard in the coming 
months of the contrast between the expenditure on 
battleships and the expenditure on schools. 


II. Tue Opposition 


N the last issue of this review* we commented briefly 
on Mr. Lloyd George’s schemes for urban and rural 
land reform, just published. It was doubtful then what 
favour they would find with the Liberal party. It is clear 


now that Mr. Lloyd George has launched a policy on which 
Liberalism is as likely to divide as to fight. The two 
committees of enquiry which he set on foot were not 
officially Liberal. ‘Their investigations and the Reports 
were financed from the political fund which he took with 
him when the Coalition broke up. The Coalition was or 
became a body which framed policy with a view to holding 
its components together. Now Mr. Lloyd George has 
taken the opposite and preferable course of formulating 
a policy capable of organising a following. ‘The first rumour 
of trouble arising from this independent action was heard 
when the guardians of the Liberal chest, charged after the 
last election with the duty of amassing a “‘ Democratic 
Million Fighting Fund ” as a first step in the retrieving of 
disaster, approached Mr. Lloyd George with a request for 


* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 61, December 1925, p. 148 
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a contribution from his personal fund. Mr. Lloyd George 
plainly intimated that he could make none until he knew 
what line the Liberal party was going to take about his 
land proposals. ‘The party, officially, declined to enter- 
tain conditions. In due course the reforms were sub- 
mitted to a conference of Liberal and Radical candidates. 
Mr. Lloyd George had proposed the clean elimination of 
rural landlords and the substitution of the State in their 
stead. The Conference assented to this, provided it were 
done gradually and not at a stroke. Mr. Lloyd George 
accepted the compromise. It will have been submitted 
to a national convention of the party by the time these 
lines appear. Accepted by them, it will become the 
official policy. In the meantime the Right-wing Liberals 
and the Radical Individualists will not have State ownership 
of the land on any terms. Some have been moved already 
to sever their connection with the party and cross to the 
Unionists. Sir Alfred Mond, a great industrialist and a 
politician with a fine public record, has taken this decision. 
He will be valuable to the party he has joined both for his 
own ability and experience and for the encouragement 
he has given to others to do likewise. A stalwart Radical 
like Mr. Runciman would probably prefer that the Liberal 
party should sever itself from Mr. Lloyd George. It is 
possible that in the long run Mr. Lloyd George will prove 
to have simplified the course of politics by facilitating 
co-operation with Labour—though Labour is deeply 
suspicious of him, it is not wholly unsympathetic to his 
new plan—and by compelling decisions such as Sir Alfred 
Mond’s. But for the present Liberalism is in greater con- 
fusion than ever. The day before the session opened it 
fell to the Parliamentary Liberal party to elect its leader. 
The party is 39 strong. 17 voted for Mr. Lloyd George, 
7 against him, while the rest were absent or abstained. 
Captain Wedgwood Benn, for the Radicals, explained that 
their vote was cast against him because his past record 
(with the Coalition) was a weakness to the party. But the 
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constituencies may have shorter memories, and it may be 
of three million voters rather than of 39 members that 
Mr. Lloyd George is thinking in his new campaign. 

The Labour party also has its troubles, though more 
manageable and perhaps to be regarded as normal in a body 
with Right and Left wings so clearly defined. In the last 
week of last session four prominent members of the Left— 
Mr. John Wheatley, Mr. George Lansbury, Colonel 
Wedgwood and Mr. Maxton—demanded that the party 
should take a leaf out of the Irish book and hold up all 
Government business until the unemployment problem 
had been dealt with to their satisfaction. Otherwise they 
proposed to withdraw their names from the list of candi- 
dates for the new executive of the party in order to free 
their Parliamentary action in the present year. A party 
meeting was held, the conclusion of which was a resolution 
promising vigorous tactics on the subject of unemploy- 
ment and in opposition to the capitalistic policy of the 
Government. Mr. Wheatley, Mr. Lansbury and Colonel 
Wedgwood then allowed their names to go forward. The 
result was unexpected. Mr. Lansbury, first in the poll 
of the previous year, obtained tenth place, the sole Left 
wing representative out of fifteen. Mr. Wheatley, an 
ex-Minister and leader of “ the Clyde,” and Colonel 
Wedgwood were defeated. It was a vote of confidence in 


Mr. MacDonald. 


III. Tue Inpustriat Position 


NDUSTRIAL Labour in its present mood seems, 
broadly, no more sympathetic to the Left. It is perhaps 
true that at no time since the war have “ forward ” policies 
been less popular. Mr. Cook’s plan of an Industrial Alli- 
ance has not prospered. The National Union of Railway- 
men refuses to enter it, the Railway Clerks have deferred 
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consideration of it, and the Engineers and Boilermakers 
appear to regard it with disfavour. Mr. J. H. Thomas 
(N.U.R.) and Mr. Cook are in open and wordy conflict. 
A large step towards the elimination of strikes has been 
taken in the shipyards, where the Federations representing 
employers and employed have agreed upon an elaborate 
arbitration scheme to deal peaceably with disputes arising 
out of craft distinctions and union restrictions. A similar 
agreement covering wages disputes is to follow. 

Against these more favourable symptoms must be set 
others. A strike has been narrowly averted in one great 
industry and negotiations have been broken off in another. 
The National Wages Board, the court of appeal for the 
railway industry, rejected the men’s programme for an 
“ all-grades ” advance in wages and the companies’ claim 
for wholesale reductions. Its award, however, deprived new 
entrants to the permanent staff, after February 1, of the 
cost of living bonus now paid over and above the basis rates. 
The men’s executive recommended the award strongly 
for acceptance in view of the serious position in which 
rejection would have placed the union. On January 22 
a delegates’ conference overrode this appeal and rejected 
the award by a large majority. Fresh negotiations were 
opened with the railway companies, without result. The 
issue was then put to the delegates in the form of a strike 
motion, which they rejected by 41 votes to 36. By another 
narrow majority the award was then accepted. There was 
serious resistance to an award which meant different rates 
of wages for the same work, especially as the companies 
refused to give an undertaking to regard the basis rates 
(about I00 per cent. above pre-war rates) as irreducible. 
There is also strong feeling among the more “ advanced ” 
of the railwaymen against Mr. Thomas, a Privy Councillor, 
an Imperialist and suspect of ‘‘ bourgeois” sympathies. 
But Mr. Thomas can point to practical achievements in 
the relatively large advantages which the railwaymen have 
succeeded in maintaining during the years of trade depres- 
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sion, and these count for more than politics with the rank 


and file. 

At the end of January, 47 unions representing more than 
a million and a half workers in the engineering industry 
broke off negotiations with the Engineering Employers’ 
Federation upon a demand for a flat increase of £1 a week 
in wages “ in view of the length of time that has elapsed 
since our application . . . was made.” No hasty action, 
however, is likely to be taken, nor are the men unaware 
of the conditions which the industry as a whole has to face. 
On the contrary, there is growing pressure upon the Govern- 
ment from employers and employed equally to provide a 
stable foundation for wages by international agreement 
on working hours and conditions. The result is the 
passage in the King’s Speech already referred to. Mr. 
Hodges is pressing the same views upon the International 
Miners’ Federation. 

It is undeniable that, after the fifth winter of unemploy- 
ment, cheerfulness is beginning to break in upon the mind 
of England. It is not quite accounted for and it is not 
entirely trusted—possibly because men coming out of 
darkness need to get accustomed to the light. But it is 
there. The chairmen of the Banks, in their annual and 
eagerly awaited observations upon the state of the nation, 
have agreed that better times are in store. Last year 
hopeful forecasts were upset by the collapse of the coal 
trade. This year, given—-what is not to be despaired of— 
industrial peace, it is to be hoped that they will not require 
revision. 





IRELAND: THE BOUNDARY 
SETTLEMENT AND AFTER 


I. Tue Bounpary SETTLEMENT 


HE main events in the history of the Boundary 

question have already been described in these pages* 
up to October 31, 1924. On that date the Commission 
was formally gazetted, Mr. Joseph R. Fisher, an Ulster 
Protestant and a former editor of the Northern Whig, 
being appointed Commissioner for Northern Ireland by the 
British Government. Sir James Craig’s Government took 
no responsibility for Mr. Fisher’s acts, but the appointment 
was generally regarded as a fair one. On November 6 
the Commission commenced its sittings. 

Its first step was to call upon the different Governments 
to state their case. The Free State alone responded, and 
was the only body on this or any subsequent occasion to be 
represented by Counsel. Representations were next invited 
through the Press and the Commission announced its 
intention of making a tour along the Boundary, to be 
followed later by another visit to take evidence. At the 
same time, Sir James Craig made it known that, although 
his Government would take no part, it had no wish to 
stop people from giving evidence, or to dictate their 
attitude. 

From December 9 to 22, 1924, was spent on the Boun- 


* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 56 and 57, September and December 1924. 
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dary, which had already been visited by the Chairman in 
the summer. No formal hearing was then held, but the 
Commission got into unofficial touch with the people. 
Evidence was taken in March, April, May and June, at 
Armagh, Rostrevor, Newcastle, Enniskillen, Derry and 
Omagh, something like a thousand witnesses being heard, 
apart from representations. The hearings were in every 
case im camera, though the claims and the parties’ names 
were published. The view of the party in power was 
usually put forward by some public body, that of the 
opposition by an association of citizens. There were, 
however, exceptions. ‘The County Council did not appear 
in the case of either Donegal or Tyrone. It was made clear 
at the outset that evidence would be taken from Free 
Staters who wished to be included in Northern Ireland 
as well as from people in Northern Ireland who wanted to 
be put in the Free State, and both kinds were heard. 
The Commission declined, however, to say in what way 
it interpreted its duties. After the evidence Counsel for 
the Free State again addressed the Commission. 

After this there was a long silence. It was broken by 
an incident calculated to influence events, which, although 
a settlement was ultimately reached, at one time seemed 
likely to ruin the prospects of peace. On November 7 
the Morning Post published what it called a special forecast 
of the findings of the Boundary Commission. It purported 
to show that no important territory would go to the Free 
State, and that the changes would only amount to readjust- 
ments. Northern Ireland was to get a strip of Donegal. 
The Morning Posts action has been scathingly criticised. 
The calm that a judicial enquiry demands was henceforward 
out of the question, and, in the event, the chance of a 
unanimous award was wrecked. There had been other 
forecasts. Its Belfast correspondent, for instance, pub- 
lished one in the Manchester Guardian on September 1. 
Another by Darrell Figgis appeared in the Sunday Times 
on September 13, and the Belfast News-letter issued one at 
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the same time as the Morning Post’s which resembled it. 
The Morning Post forecast, however, immediately attracted 
attention in a way that none of the others did. This was, 
no doubt, largely due to its tone and detailed character. 
In Ireland, too, there is a tendency to exaggerate the 
Morning Post’s influence. Ina variety of quarters, however, 
the forecast was taken to be based on actual knowledge. 
The Observer reproduced it the next day in full with acknow- 
ledgments. The Daily News remarked that with such an 
air of authority “ it is reasonable to suppose that it was in 
some way officially inspired ” and other newspapers spoke 
in the same way. In Belfast opinion was divided, but 
people grew less sceptical when they saw the impression 
produced elsewhere. 

In the Free State generally, as was pointed out in THE 
Rounp Taste last September,* the Boundary Commission 
had excited little interest, but on the border the fat was 
now in the fire again. Delegations hurried up to Dublin 
to see Ministers and the newspapers fastened on to the 
forecast. A statement was issued by the Secretary of the 
Commission on November g that it was “ purely specula- 
tive,” but it was like a cup of water on a bonfire and 
the unrest was fed by speculation of all kinds. Dr. Mac- 
Neill’s attitude in particular came in for discussion. 
He would never, some said, join in a report of that kind. 
Another view was that he must have been hypnotised. 
He was warned that to sign it would be political bara- 
kirt. If necessary he must resign. And so on. There 
were questions in the Dail on the 11th, and on the 
12th a Senator from Donegal raised the issue in the 
Senate. The Free State Government should, he said, 
protest through Dr. MacNeill if the forecast was correct, 
and demand a plebiscite. On the Donegal border people 
talked of resisting to the death any transfer of their 
territory to Northern Ireland. There were speeches too 


* Tue Rounp Taste, No, 60, September 1925, p. 765. 
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on the other side. Sir James Craig recognised ‘‘ a more 
reasonable spirit . . . in the hearts of our opponents.” 


But, he added, 


I would no more hesitate to-day than I did in 1914 to fight in the 
open against our enemies who would take away the loved soil of 
Ulster from any of the loyalists who would want to remain there... 
We stand as we stood before, 


and another Northern M.P. assured his hearers at a Union- 
ist rally that “if certain things happen . . . the Prime 
Minister and the members of the Government will hand 
in their resignations and take the field.” 

All this time Dr. MacNeill was reported to be keeping 
his own counsel, refusing to be drawn even by his brother 
Ministers, and on the 19th he left for London. 

The unrest came to a head with a full dress debate in 
the Dail on this same day. Mr. Cosgrave maintained that 
the Commission had no power to transfer Free State 
territory. He found it inconceivable that men valuing 
their reputation for impartiality and honour could lend 
their names to such a decision as had been forecast, and he 
warned the Commission not to allow itself to be influenced 
by intimidation and misrepresentation. If they departed 
from the terms of their reference “ they would have done 
bad day’s work not for Ireland alone but for the whole 
Commonwealth.” 

The following day the Commission met in London and 
on November 21 Dr. MacNeill’s resignation was announced. 
He himself had already returned to Dublin. According to 
Mr. Cosgrave, who spoke the next day at Emyvale, the 
reason for his withdrawal was that there was “ no likelihood 
that the work of the Commission would result in a report 
based upon the terms of reference,” or that the wishes of 
the inhabitants would be carried into effect. He referred 
twice to the ample character of the evidence. Dr. 
MacNeill had lost faith in his fellow-Commissioners and 
so, Mr. Cosgrave added, had hehimself. They had allowed 
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themselves to be swayed. He ended with an appeal to the 
public to show dignity and restraint. Mr. Blythe, who 
spoke at the same meeting, used even stronger language. 

These speeches did not allay the unrest. “A Grave 
Situation ” was the Independent’s headline the next morning, 
and the Irish Times reminded people that the Free State 
Government had pledged itself to accept a majority of 
the Commission. It considered President Cosgrave’s 
difficulties “almost appalling.” According to the corre- 
spondent of the London Times the Free State Government 
was in the worst crisis of its career. 

The reply to the Emyvale speeches was not delayed. 
The following statement was published by Dr. MacNeill’s 
brother Commissioners on November 24 : 


Our relations with Dr. MacNeill in the transaction of the Com- 
mission’s work have been relations of the closest mutual confidence, 
and these relations continued up to November 20, when, on his return 
from Dublin to attend a meeting of the Commission, he announced 
to us his decision to withdraw and tender his resignation of his 
position as member of the Commission to the Executive Council 
of the Irish Free State. In view of the part Dr. MacNeill had taken 
in our proceedings throughout the last 12 months, this announce- 
ment came as a complete surprise to us. Up to that date Dr. 
MacNeill had made perfectly clear his intention of joining with us in 
signing the Commission’s award embodying a boundary line, the 
general features of which were approved and recorded in our minutes 
as long ago as Saturday, October 17. 

It was contemplated that a statement should be issued at the same 
time as the Award, indicating that members of the Commission 
had agreed to sink individual differences of opinion for the purpose 
of arriving at a unanimous award, but not specifying any point on 
which such differences had arisen. Since October 17 the whole work 
of the Commission has proceeded on the basis of the definite under- 
standing between us that our Award embodying the line agreed upon 
was to be unanimous, and a full detailed description of the line with 
the necessary maps has been in course of preparation. 

In order to prevent grave misconception it appears necessary to 
make this statement now, but we must reserve a fuller statement 
until the time comes to issue our report. 


Here was the issue joined with a vengeance. Everyone 
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now looked to Dr. MacNeill for the next word. Mr. 
De Valera’s comment was that it was clearly intended to 
sacrifice the border Catholics and leave the Boundary as it 
was. He reminded people too that there was another 
Commission to come (under Article 5 of the Treaty) and 
that there was a British claim of over {19 million a year 
at the time of the negotiations. Mr. Johnson, the Labour 
leader, considered that Dr. MacNeill should have withdrawn 
when it was first decided to hear claims from Free State 
citizens to be put in Northern Ireland. Mr. Cosgrave and 
he should now, he said, both resign from the Government. 

The same afternoon Dr. MacNeill’s resignation from 
the Executive Council was announced to the Dail, and 
a long speech from Dr. MacNeill followed. He had looked 
upon his task, he said, not as that of an advocate of a 
particular cause, but as a trust under the Treaty. For 
this reason he had agreed to secrecy. He had now, how- 
ever, to answer the other Commissioners’ statement. No 
question of interpretation was formally raised while the 
Commission was visiting the ground or taking evidence. 
When the deliberating stage came they agreed on the 
desirability of issuing an award signed by all three of them 
so as to avoid supplying fuel for renewed controversy, but 
this did not mean that they were unanimous about prin- 
ciples. He himself differed profoundly from the Chair- 
man. A question put to at least one witness indicated 
that the latter considered that the territory of Northern 
Ireland must not be seriously reduced, or its position made 
worse than it had been left by the 1920 Act, whereas with 
himself the wishes of the inhabitants were the dominant 
consideration. They also differed, he said, about the 
relative importance to be attached to economic considera- 
tions. The agreement that all should sign was made at 
an early stage before any award was formulated. But he 
admitted that there was still no debate about interpreta- 
tion. “The details,” he said, “‘came before us in a very 
gradual and piecemeal manner,” until one day, probably 
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October 17, a complete boundary line was before the 
Commission, and after that they were “ engaged in dis- 
cussing details with regard to the issue and publication of 
the award.” At last he came to the conclusion that the 
award would be one he could not defend. 


The stage was reached (he said) at which I felt that I could not 
join in a joint signature of the kind of award proposed tous. Why? 
Because the reason for which a joint signature had appeared desir- 
able, namely, the avoidance of renewed and possibly embittered 
controversy, could not be avoided and was not avoided in the course 
of events. ‘That was made particularly evident to me by the effect 
produced by the disclosures through the Morning Post of a version 
of the proposed award. 


Later Mr. O’Higgins, in reply to Mr. Johnson, gave 
convincing reasons why a plebiscite was not taken. He 
referred to the absence of power and the lack of the neces- 
sary executive and administrative authority. Further 
legislation to make good the want would have meant more 
delay, and the attitude of the House of Lords must not be 
forgotten.* ‘The way chosen seemed, he said, “ not letter 
perfect, but substantially satisfactory.” The Com- 
mission had statistics, ¢.g., the 1911 Census, to go by, as 
well as the witnesses, and evidence was taken from both 
sides as to whether it would form a fair basis. “ It is not a 
private matter,” he added, “that in the North-East corner 
of the country politics have followed very much the line 
of religious divisions.” ‘The argument, however, that 
gained for the Government the respite it asked was the 
question with which Mr. Cosgrave wound up the debate. 
“‘ Were two people,” he said, “ not nominees of this State, 
still sitting and thinking of issuing an award?” Assuming 
that the Commission could still function, its award, it 
was evident, would become law automatically as soon as it 
was issued, and the Commission itself was an independent 
body which no Government could control. The Com- 


* See Tue Rounp Taste, No. 57, December 1924, p. 39. 
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mission’s own view appeared in the newspapers the next 
morning (November 25). 


An interview took place to-day between the Irish Boundary 
Commission and representatives of the British Government. Mr. 
Justice Feetham (chairman) and Mr. J. R. Fisher (member of the 
Commission) were present. The Commission intimated that the 
resignation by Dr. MacNeill of his position as a member of the 
Commission could not, in its view, be regarded as a valid or 
effectual resignation. 

The Commission further stated that it expected to be in a 
position to deliver at an early date the award, which was in course 
of preparation, and suggested that the fixing of the date for the 
delivery of the award should form the subject of a future discussion. 

The Commission raised the question as to the giving of preliminary 
information indicating the general character of the award, at some 
date prior to its actual delivery, to the British Government and 
the Government of the Irish Free State, and the question of the 


date at which such preliminary information should be given was 
discussed. 


The Commission’s view was supported by a Canadian case 
between the provinces of Ontario and Quebec, in which 
the resignation of one of the arbitrators was held by the 
Privy Council not to prevent the others giving a valid 
award.* 

It would serve no useful purpose at this time of day to 
repeat the bitter things that were said of the Commission. 
One border paper spoke of “‘ The Great Betrayal.” There 
was talk of an appeal to the League or to The Hague. 
Feverish negotiations in London followed the Dail debate, 
and for the next week Free State Ministers spent their 
time between London and Dublin. Sir James Craig came 
over from Belfast and the Commission took part in the 
discussions, as well as the British Government. It was 
at first believed that Northern Ireland would stand out 
for the award, thinking that by it she might get a desirable 
slice of Donegal. It became clear, at all events, that the 
award must be published unless an agreement could be 


* See Tue Rounp Taste, No. 56, September 1924, p. 781. 
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arranged, and there was considerable relief in Dublin when 
on December 2 the Commissioners, in deference to the 
views of Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Cosgrave, decided tem- 
porarily to postpone publication. The next evening an 
agreement was reached, in which all three Governments 
expressed their resolve mutually to aid one another in a 
spirit of neighbourly comradeship. Its operative clauses 
may be summarised as follows : 


(1) The boundary to remain as it is. 

(z) The Irish Free State to be released from any obligation under 
Article § of the Anglo-Irish Treaty. 

(3) The Free State to take over the liability of the British 
Government to compensate people for malicious damage done 
since January 21, 1919, to property in the Free State and to repay 
the British Government any sums it had already paid or made 
itself liable to pay under this head. 

(4) The Irish Free State to promote legislation increasing by 
10 per cent. the measure of compensation for malicious damage 
done to property in the Free State between July 11, 1921, and 
May 12, 1923, such additional compensation to be paid by the 
issue of 5 per cent. Compensation Stock or Bonds. 

(5) The powers of the Council of Ireland in relation to Northern 
Ireland to be transferred to its Government; the Government 
of the Free State and of Northern Ireland to meet together as and 
when necessary to consider matters of common interest arising out 
of or connected with the exercise of these powers. 

(6) This agreement to be subject to confirmation by the Parlia- 
ments of Great Britain and the Irish Free State. 


The agreement was confirmed by a special Act of the 
British Parliament dated December Io, 1925, and April 1, 
1926, fixed as the date for the transfer of the powers 
referred to in Clause 5. The Act came into operation on 
December 17, the date on which a confirming Act was 
passed by the Parliament of the Irish Free State by 71 to 
20 votes. 

The award of the Commission, by arrangement between 
its members and the three Prime Ministers, will not 
be published at the present time. Together with the 
report that accompanied it, it is now locked up with the 
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British State archives, and, by their own desire, neither 
Mr. Cosgrave nor Sir James Craig have seen it. We 
have, however, Lord Birkenhead’s assurance (in the House 
of Lords) that if the report were to be published “ it 
would immensely increase, high as his (Mr. Justice Feet- 
ham’s) reputation is already, the judicial repute in which 
he is held,” and we know from Mr. Baldwin that “ the 
map that has appeared and the statements that have been 
made are in many respects far from accurate.” The basic 
principles on which the award was based have been pub- 
lished by the British Government in a letter from Mr. 
Justice Feetham to Mr. Baldwin dated December 7, 
which should supply invaluable guidance in any future 
inter-State boundary dispute. It is printed at the end of 
this number. 

The British Government expressed its deep sense of 
the services rendered by the Commission to the cause of 
Irish peace and unity, and high personal tributes were 
paid to it in both Houses. “I cannot speak too highly,” 
were Mr. Baldwin’s words, “of the way Mr. Justice 
Feetham met us. He said at once that he rejoiced that an 
agreement had been come to which appeared to him to 
be a far better thing than any result that might be imposed 
upon the people.” 

The Boundary ghost has been laid, but a word about 
the terms is necessary. Mr. J. H. Thomas, during the 
debate, quoted an old saying that “ Irishmen, North and 
South, only agree when they are getting something out of 
England.” 

Has England really been a loser by the Agreement ? 
Clause 2 is the provision which affects the British tax- 
payer most directly, and Article § of the Irish Treaty, 
from the obligations of which this clause releases the Free 
State, reads as follows : 


The Irish Free State shall assume liability for the service of the 
Public Debt of the United Kingdom as existing at the date hereof 
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and towards the payment of war pensions as existing at that date 
in such proportion as may be fair and equitable, having regard to 
any just claims on the part of Ireland by way of set off or counter- 
claim, the amount of such sums being determined in default of 
agreement by the arbitration of one or more independent persons 
being citizens of the British Empire. 


In Parliament there was talk about the figures. The 
Free State, under Clause 3 of the agreement, takes over a 
liability of £5 million, and the British grant of about a 
million and a quarter a year in aid of the Ulster police will 
no longer be necessary after the present financial year. As 
against this the British Government abandons a claim of 
£155 million less something for Ireland’s share of repara- 
tions. What the award would have been under Article 5s— 
an even larger Irish counterclaim was foreshadowed—it is 
impossible tosay. The Free State had a British report, the 
Childers Commission’s, to appeal to. Whitehall was confi- 
dent that it could demolish its case. An Irish view of the 
settlement will be found in the next section. In the opinion 
of British Ministers, whatever the sum involved, the wisdom 
of putting further burdens on the Free State, which already 
has to pay away one-tenth of a revenue of £26 million out- 
side the country and still laboured under an adverse budgetary 
and trade balance, was more than doubtful. The figures, 
however, were only one of the factors. Anglo-Irish trade 
counts for more, but for that the main essential is Irish 
prosperity. ‘There is, however, an even wider considera- 
tion. It has long been a principle of British policy to assist, 
even at a sacrifice, the development of the other peoples 
of the Commonwealth, and in this particular case there 
was something more as well. Great Britain might, no 
doubt, have stood aside and let things take their course 
under Articles § and 12 of the Treaty. But what would 
have been the result ? Mr. Baldwin has given the answer : 


It would (he said) have held out no hope of a permanent settle- 
ment, no hope of agreement, nothing but the prospect of creating 
one more of those festering sores in the life between Ireland and 
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ourselves which it has been the supreme object of British states- 
manship for many years past to eliminate. 


Great Britain has given up much to help Europe back 
into the ways of peace. The news of the settlement of the 
Italian debt question comes as these words are written. 
Surely harmony is nowhere more essential than at the 
heart of the Empire. 

One other provision in the agreement calls for explana- 
tion, Clause 5. The Government of Ireland Act, 1920, 
it may be remembered, set up a Council of Ireland, on 
which an equal number of representatives from both 
Irish States were to sit, to deal with certain common 
services, including railways. Under the Irish Treaty 
these particular provisions were only kept alive in Northern 
Ireland. The Free State agreed in 1922 to postpone their 
operation for five years ; but in two years’ time, as Mr. 
Baldwin pointed out, it would have been entitled to a 
50 per cent. representation in Northern Ireland as well 
as complete control in its own territory in so far as these 
services are concerned. By the new agreement Northern 
Ireland is made mistress in her own house in this respect. 
It may be thought that this will separate the two parts 
of Ireland more widely than ever. No one who knows 
Irishmen will think so, if he reads the further words which 
were quoted from Clause 5 by Mr. Baldwin in the House 
of Commons : 


The two Governments of North and South shall meet together 
as and when necessary for the purpose of considering matters of 
common interest arising out of the exercise and administration of 
the powers in question. 


These words, the House was informed, were put in not 
only with the consent of Sir James Craig and Mr. Cos- 
grave, but at their desire, and as far as the future is con- 
cerned the goodwill, of which they are an earnest, should 
be worth all the constitutional machinery -in the world. 
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II. Arrer THE SETTLEMENT: AN Irish VIEW 


HE London Agreement has had important conse- 

quences. For one thing, it has rescued the Free 
State Government from the results of their own folly. 
The real truth, which both parties to the controversy had 
refused to recognise, was that the only settlement that 
could be of value to either, or to Ireland which was per- 
haps more important, was a settlement by mutual con- 
sent, and that any other solution could only exacerbate 
and inflame the bad feeling already existing and postpone 
for many generations any successful approach to Irish 
unity. 

The wild men on both sides of the Border had set the 
pace for their respective Governments, who seemed to 
have neither the inclination nor the will to advance from 
the hopeless and helpless position in which they had 
entrenched themselves. If one regards the Boundary as 
a scar, which past conflict has left on the Irish body politic, 
it would seem to be more sensible to leave it alone than to 
continue irritating it until it becomes septic. Yet this 
was the deliberate policy of the Free State Government. 
But this agreement accomplishes more than this: it 
settles once and for all the financial liabilities of the Free 
State under Article 5 upon terms which are both just 
and generous, and it opens the door for a permanent 
rapprochement between North and South based upon the 
realities of their joint economic existence. This happy 
result is really due to the fact that the peoples of the Free 
State, Ulster and England, were tired of quarrelling, and 
that after three years’ experience of the status quo they 
had realised that the interests of no one could be advanced 
by any trivial alteration of the Ulster Boundary. The Free 
State Government do deserve, however, credit for having 
the courage at last to face the taunts of the extremists 
and the doctrinaires in their own camp in order to give 
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Ireland what she wanted, and they have considerably 
strengthened their position by doing so. It is to be 
hoped that they will benefit by the lesson, for their domestic 
policy has too often been inspired by a transparent fear of 
extremist criticism. 

The real value of the London Agreement lies in the fact 
that England is acquitted of all further obligation to inter- 
fere in Irish affairs. It is not likely that North or South 
will call her in again. The only outstanding question, 
that of Irish liability for coastal defence, should not, 
unless grossly mismanaged, lead to new trouble in this 
direction. This being the case, both the Free State and 
Northern Ireland must recognise that the wisest course 
is for each to go its own way, neither courting nor threaten- 
ing the other, but trusting to natural forces to re-unite 
the country. The real danger is that well-meaning enthu- 
siasts may seek to expedite the process. Our national 
character is inclined to fix its hopes on ultimates and to 
try and realise them at once, relapsing into anger and 
gloom if its desires are not satisfied. ‘There was never more 
need for a policy of festina lente. It is idle to deny that 
the people of North East Ireland constitute a different 
tace from the rest of Ireland. Scotch by blood, Presby- 
terian in religion, and hard by temperament, it is well 
frankly to realise that they can never be forced into a 
political union with the Free State. Nor will economic 
pressure through the Customs barrier avail, rather will it 
perpetuate partition by destroying all links between North 
and South. The new agreement, therefore, not only 
recognises the inevitable, but shows us the way to escape 
from its grip. Already Sir James Craig, Lord London- 
derry, and Mr. Pollock, the Northern Finance Minister, 
have expressed a desire for the removal of the Customs 
barrier between Northern Ireland and the Free State. It 
is not clear whether they entirely understand the impli- 
cations of this demand, which could be hardly realised as 
long as Northern Ireland remains within the English Cus- 
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toms Union. The first step towards such a policy would be 
the transformation of Northern Ireland from its present 
status to that of a Dominion—a transformation which the 
Free State Minister for Industry and Commerce, Mr. 
McGilligan, has recently stated in the Dail he would 
be glad to see. Were Northern Ireland to become a 
Dominion, and seek inclusion in the same Customs Union 
as the Free State, the further step to a Federal Parliament 
for all Ireland would be short indeed. But, in the writer’s 
judgment, all such speculations are premature. Let us seek 
first uniformity and friendly relations with the North in the 
humdrum affairs of national existence, railways, fisheries, 
diseases of animals, and the like. And of such relations 
wider goodwill and co-operation must come. In this con- 
nexion it is pleasant to note that Mr. Archdale, the 
Northern Minister for Agriculture, has already visited 
Dublin and conferred with Mr. Hogan, his Free State con- 
frére. Everything will really depend on how we manage 
our own affairs. If we devote our energies to building up 
a well-ordered, prosperous civilisation within the Free 
State, the latent fear in the Northern mind may be finally 
and completely exorcised. It may well be the acid test of 
our achievement. But the onus is not entirely on the 
Free State. We are entitled to look for overt acts of good- 
will from the Northern Government. The first of these 
no doubt may be found in the disbandment of the Specials, 
a step which was, the writer fancies, dictated as much by 
financial necessity as by graciousness, and also in the refer- 
ence of the amnesty of prisoners to the English Government." 
A contrary intention appears in the absurd action of the 
Northern Bar in founding a separate Inn of Court, and so 
cutting itself off from the great and historic tradition of 
the Irish Bar. Much remains to be done to render the lot 
of the Catholic minority in Northern Ireland tolerable. 
Proportional representation should be re-enacted, the 


* On January 25 The Times announced that 33 Irish prisoners had had 
the remainder of their sentences remitted and were to be released. 
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undoubted gerrymandering of the local government areas 
in Tyrone and Fermanagh cancelled, and some attempt 
made to give Catholics a fair show in public appoint- 
ments. In all these matters the Northern Government 
has much to learn from the Free State, which has gone, 
indeed, to the other extreme in its desire to show its 
bona fides. The Catholic minority in the North must also 
make up their minds to accept the new state of things as 
loyally as the Protestant minority in the South. So far 
only two of the Nationalist members, Mr. Devlin and Mr. 
MacAllister, have taken their seats in the Belfast Parlia- 
ment, and the remaining eight have not reached a decision, 
although the majority of them are believed to favour 
taking their seats at once. No full dress meeting between 
the two Irish Governments would seem to be possible 
until this matter is cleared up. Now that the Boundary 
question is disposed of the pressure of circumstances and 
constituents ought soon to lead to a satisfactory solution. 
For it is true, as President Cosgrave pointed out during the 
Dail debates on the London Agreement, that minorities 
suffer most in times of political strain. When there is 
peace and accord they come by their own. 

The repercussions of the agreement upon the Repub- 
lican party have been definite and decisive. It is no exag- 
geration to describe it now as a discredited and discon- 
tented faction. Even prior to the Boundary crisis it had 
become apparent that it was riven asunder and that, like 
all extreme organisations, it was being devoured by its own 
children. Documents published by the Ministry for Jus- 
tice proved conclusively that the young fire-eating element 
in its ranks had kicked over the traces and were turning 
their guns, not only upon the Government, but upon 
the mediocre and muddle-headed doctrinaires of which its 
right wing is composed. Mr. De Valera, immediately the 
Boundary crisis arose, assured the country that during the 
pre-Treaty negotiations the liability of the Free State, 
under Article 5, was estimated by the English nego- 
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tiators at £19,000,000 a year, but no sooner had the article 
been cancelled by the London Agreement than he assured 
his credulous hearers that it was an unimportant trifle. 
Both statements cannot be sincere. It is this kind of irre- 
sponsible talk and transparent exaggeration which has 
made every thinking person in the country regard the 
Republican party with contempt. And it is an open secret 
that it is also hopelessly divided on the question of the 
Republican Deputies entering the Dail, a majority favour- 
ing that course, but being paralysed in action by the 
threats of the extremists led by the redoubtable Miss Mary 
McSweeny, who, as a just punishment for our sins, has 
returned to these shores from America. The recent Ard 
Fheis, or general meeting of the Republican organisation, 
in secret conclave, delegated to the newly elected Govern- 
ing Council the decision of this and other questions of 
policy, as a means of shelving the question. The Govern- 
ing Council recently met in Dublin (January 13) and, being 
unable, apparently, to compose its differences, has an- 
nounced, after protracted discussion, that it has decided 


to call another Ard Fheis on March 9 to settle the ques- 
tions at issue. The question to be considered, according 
to a press communiqué, issued by Mr. De Valera, is— 


Whether with a view to massing the people of Ireland against the 
oath of allegiance—which is a national humiliation and a barrier to 
unified national action—it could be promised officially, on behalf of 
the Republican organisation at any time, that if the oath of allegiance 
were removed the Republican party would take their seats in the 
Free State Assembly, regarding that Assembly, frankly, as a non- 
sovereign, subordinate, 26-county institution, but one which was 
in fact in a position to control the lives of a large number of the people. 


I have set out this conundrum in extenso, so that outsiders 

may realise the kind of hair-splitting mentality which has 

reduced the Republican party to its present impotent 

condition. It is no secret that it is also in a bad way for 

funds and a levy has recently been ordered from all branches. 

The Irish in America have apparently realised at last that 
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it is both foolish and immoral to subsidise further funds for 
the purpose of upsetting the Free State. Mr. De Valera, 
in a recent speech at Rathmines, announced that he was 
sorry he did not stand out for a “ simple quit ” in 1921, 
rather than accept the Treaty. The great majority of the 
Irish people probably considers that he might even now 
advantageously carry out this policy as far as he and his 
party are concerned. There can be no doubt that without 
the assistance of proportional representation not one of 
his braves would survive another election, and that few, 
even under such advantageous circumstances, will manage 
todoso. The Republican party has no guiding principles, 
save that of attacking whatever the Free State Executive 
may do. It embodies a mere spirit of contradiction and 
negation. Its policy in regard to Northern Ireland is a 
futility which would involve us in bloodshed, and perpetuate 
bitter and irreconcilable memories. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the intense feeling of the North against union 
with the Free State is largely due to the organised attacks 
on life and property in Belfast before and since the Treaty, 
and to Mr. De Valera’s absurd and wicked bragging that 
he would crash his way through Ulster. Through the 
Republican party can come neither peace with the North, 
nor peace athome. The people of Ireland are beginning 
to realise at last that the man who tills an additional 
acre, plants a tree, or sets up a new loom is a more prac- 
tical patriot than these dissectors of oaths. The wave of 
emotional nationalism has been shattered finally upon the 
reef of political fact. 

From whence thenis a healthy and constructive opposition 
to come? That is a question of vital importance for the 
future political well-being of the Free State. The formation 
of a new political party has been recently foreshadowed.* 


* This party has now been formed under the name of the People’s 
Party. Its programme is a wordy and nebulous document which, as 
might be expected, is full of contradictions. It may truthfully be said 
to have neither a coherent policy nor a future.—Ireland, February 12, 1926. 
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It is said to consist of the so-called National Group of ex- 
members of the Dail and the few members of the Govern- 
ment party, headed by Professor Magennis, who voted 
against the London Agreement. It is hoped to add thereto 
the more moderate members of the Republican and Labour 
parties, as well as some of the Farmers, and to formulate 
as its policy “ Constitutional Republicanism,” 4 /a Hertzog. 
It is hard to conceive a more heterogeneous and ridiculous 
compost. A political party, if it is to live, must be based 
upon some fundamental principles of policy and action, 
and it is difficult to imagine any policy upon which a party 
so composed could agree, save that of attacking the Govern- 
ment. That policy would naturally cease, if and when it 
attained office, and it could not long survive the shock. 
The recent ludicrous performance, when these various 
elements met in the Shelbourne Hotel last December to 
decide on steps to oppose the London Agreement, is a good 
instance of what might be expected to happen. The 
meeting had to be presided over by three chairmen, Mr. 
De Valera, Mr. Johnson (the leader of the Labour party), 
and Professor Magennis, and after many hours of oratory, 
both public and private, dissolved without reaching an 
agreement of any kind. At an early stage of the proceed- 
ings one egregious person, in language more accurate than 
Gaelic, stated they “‘ were up against it.” No salvation 
lies along this road, nor can there be much doubt that the 
present Government, unless something very unexpected 
happens, will continue for its natural term, and very 
probably be returned again to power. It has survived worse 
shocks than any the immediate future seems to hold, and 
it has just signally defeated the strike promoted by the 
Labour party to secure higher wages on the Shannon 
water power scheme. It has received also from the 
Intoxicating Liquor Commission a unanimous and sensible 
report which pleases neither the publicans nor temperance 
fanatics, but, what is more important, can be carried into 
law with complete public approval, and which will eliminate 
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the superfluous public houses on a basis of just compensa- 
tion similar to that already in force in England. To oppose 
the Government there is no party held together by 
political principles, but only groups representing interests. 
Neither labour nor capital, as such, can hope for more than 
a minority group. Agriculture might secure a majority ; 
but the farmers, with one or two brilliant exceptions, such 
as Senator Linehan, have shown little or no political capacity, 
and moreover the large farmers and the small do not pull 
together. The Farmers’ party, as it stands, really only 
represents the large farmers. ‘The Catholic Church, which 
is regaining much of its power by a wise silence in public 
and a discreet intervention in private, is supporting the 
Government, which could never have carried the London 
Agreement without its tacit approval. It was the hostile 
attitude of the Church on this question which was the 
principal cause of John Redmond’s downfall. Any new 
party to succeed must be united intellectually in a funda- 
mental policy wide enough to apply to all the present 
political problems of the Free State. Such a policy might 
well be directed to the creation of a united Ireland. It 
would be directly contrary to what may be called for brevity 
the “ 4 chara policy ” of the present Free State Govern- 
ment. The official correspondence in the Irish Free State 
is conducted in English, but every letter begins with 
“A chara,” the Irish equivalent for ‘“ Dear Sir,” and ends 
with other salutations in the Irish language that vary 
according to the whim of the Ministry concerned. No 
other civilised Government indulges in such an absurdity, 
which, trivial as it may seem, is symptomatic of an unreal 
and artificial mentality. This make-believe permeates the 
whole policy of the Government in education, in industry, 
and in external affairs. It is based on an exaggerated and 
inflated national self-consciousness, and on a desire to 
outflank and out-Herod the Republicans. It is not based 
on consideration of what is really best for the country, nor 
can it be reconciled with the declarations of desire for unity 
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with Northern Ireland. Many instances of its application 
might be given, such as the recent struggle with the 
doctors over the question of medical registration, an issue 
which is now postponed rather than settled. The net 
question involved was whether the [rish medical profession 
should remain in its present privileged position under the 
British Medical Council, or whether, as the Government 
wished, it should sever that connection and be placed upon 
the Colonial Register, where it would still be under the 
control of the British Medical Council, but not be entitled 
to share in its decisions or deliberations. It was as good an 
example as could be desired of this fatuous “ 4 chara” 
policy, and a complete illustration of cutting off one’s nose 
to spite one’s face. Similar, and even more far reaching, 
issues arise over the compulsory teaching of Irish in the 
national schools which, owing to the fact that virtually 
the entire adult population of Ireland are English speaking 
and that few Irish speaking teachers are available, is likely 
to produce a generation which will be neither Irish speaking 
nor educated. Its most recent manifestation is a proposal 
to issue a distinctive token coinage in silver, nickel and 
bronze. This may be a slight financial gain to the Free 
State, but in all other respects its benefits are purely 
sentimental because it involves no change of currency. It 
is only part of the general “ playboy” performance so 
characteristic of Irish politics, and will certainly not tend 
to the promotion of closer ties between Northern Ireland 
and the Free State. Here is the real weakness in the 
Government armour, and here an effective Opposition based 
upon political realities rather than doctrinaire delusions 
would obtain far-reaching support and should be able to for- 
mulate a policy of an affirmative kind. The writer is sanguine 
it will develop in the near future, and it will be a good day 
for both the Free State and its Government when it does. 
It is clear, however, that at present whatever firm opposi- 
tion may arise must be of a group nature. In many other 
countries it is now a frequent, indeed almost a usual result 
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of a general election that no party obtains an absolute 
majority of seats. This position occurs irrespective of the 
method of election employed. It occurred in Canada in 
1925 and in Great Britain in 1923. The problems which this 
situation presents are in process of being worked out by trial 
and experiment—they are, as these words are written, pre- 
dominant in Germany—and a notable example has taken 
place recently in Belgium. It would almost seem as if upon 
their satisfactory solution may depend the future of parlia- 
mentary government. It is desirable that the Free State 
should consider such problems carefully in advance, because 
they may arise in very vital and serious shape after the next 
election and they will not solve themselves. It will be 
more difficult to solve them in a country like Ireland, where 
political opinions are so frequently based on personal 
hatreds. 

The cancellation of Article § is of supreme importance 
to the Free State. As long as this liability remained 
undetermined it hung over us as a menace to our credit, 
a hindrance to borrowing for development, a deterrent 
to our business expansion, the last argument of the Re- 
publicans, and a not unlikely cause of friction between 
England and Ireland. The consideration for this can- 
cellation is a sum of approximately {5,000,000 payable to 
England, and a sum of approximately {1,000,000 paid as 
additional compensation in Ireland. The National Debt 
of the Free State is now approximately £13,500,000. 
In addition to this there are the Land Bonds, which will 
ultimately amount to about £30,000,000. These are, of 
course, raised for a special purpose, and will be paid off 
by the land annuities. They do not constitute a real 
deadweight addition to the National Debt. The debt to 
England, under the London Agreement, is as at present 
arranged to be paid off as to £150,000 in 1926 and the 
balance by §9 annual payments of £250,000. This is a 
terminable liability which will probably be met out of 
current revenue. In addition, there is also outstanding 
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the balance of the internal and external Republican loans 
raised in 1919. ‘The major portion of this loan is external 
and is outstanding in the United States. The total 
liability under this head (including interest) is estimated 
at an outside figure of £2,500,000, and provision for its 
redemption has been already made by the Dail Eireann 
Loans and Funds Act of 1924. We are safe, therefore, 
in stating that, excluding the Land Bonds for the reasons 
stated, a sum of {22,000,000 would immediately discharge 
all the present and ascertainable national liabilities of the 
Free State. This works out at £6 9s. 4d. per head of 
population, and compares most favourably with other 
countries. It is less than one year’s revenue of the Free 
State. It is also principally “internal” and does not 
involve much money leaving Ireland. The Free State, 
indeed, is in a far sounder position than Northern Ireland 
with its heavy Imperial contribution and appalling indus- 
trial unemployment. The linen trade and shipbuilding 
have both been violently hit in recent years, and if, as some 
fear with good reason, these declines are permanent and 
economic the future of Northern Ireland is parlous indeed. 
But the Free State also has its serious difficulties. The 
export statistics of agriculture, its main industry, tell an 
unsatisfactory story ; taxation and the cost of living are far 
too high. Worse still, a general atmosphere of apathy and 
disillusion prevails. It is poor with its 200,000 econcmic 
holdings and its 200,000 underpaid agricultural labourers, 
Unemployment is spreading in town and country alike, 
nor is it probable that conditions can improve without 
further embitterment of the relations between employer 
and employed. The railways have ceased to earn a divi- 
dend. Nothing is radically wrong, however, and our 
present position is at least as fortunate as that of any other 
European country. Our stable industry—unlike those 
of Northern Ireland—is subject to no violent fluctuation 
through international depression and to no caprice of 
fashion. Its best and richest market lies at our door. 
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We need to learn, however, the gospel of work, efficiency 
and organisation which has made the United States prosper- 
ous. But whatever may be the immediate future of these 
two communities, it is hard to see how either can make 
real progress alone. Instead of a separate coinage, separate 
medical registers, and separate Inns of Court, Ireland needs 
closer bonds of union between North and South. They 
must co-operate to restore the great national industry of 
agriculture, and to unfetter and expand their common civic 
and commercial relations. The statesmen who first sin- 
cerely put this policy into force will deserve well of their 
country. When the Free State assists to launch the Irish 
boat and Northern Ireland makes up its mind to pull its 
weight as one of the crew, then, and not till then, will 
Ireland reach that position in the international race to which 
she is justly entitled. In an all Ireland Federal Parliament 
the big business men of Belfast will find their natural 
allies in the big farmers and big business men of the South, 
and Ulster labour will join hands with its Southern 
confréres. In that day the anti-English complex will 
finally disappear from Irish life. For that consummation 
it is now the most urgent and patriotic duty of every honest 
Irishman to work, and it is because the London Agreement 
ought, if we are wise, to bring it nearer that we may well 
describe it as a great event. 





CANADA 


I. Woy Canapian NATIONALISTS ARE DISSATISFIED WITH 
THE Status oF CaNnapa * 


ANADIANS, in increasing numbers, are not content 

with the present state of inter-Imperial relations and 
are not willing to wait indefinitely upon the leisurely 
evolution of these uncertain relationships into something 
more definite and more satisfactory. They see dangers of 
various kinds in a policy of drift and procrastination—more 
particularly a danger to Canada’s national existence. They 
believe that the spirit of the Canadian people requires full 
national expression; and they ask themselves whether 
this expression is possible within the British Empire, 
to use this somewhat obsolete term. It is customary to 
belittle this nationalist movement in Canada as of no 
significance ; but no one who studies Canadian currents 
of opinion dispassionately can doubt the rapid growth of 
this feeling of nationalism, with corresponding dissatis- 
faction with the anomalies and inconsistencies of the 
present system. Here is a question that cannot be long 


* This section is contributed by a prominent leader of nationalist 
opinion inCanada. We print it, without expressing our concurrence, 
because we believe it important that the more radical theories of 
the nature and development of Imperial relations should be placed 
before the readers of Tue Rounp Tasie.—Canada, January 20, 
1926. 
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ignored. The question, to put it bluntly, is this: Is there 
a place in the British Empire for Canada, as a nation— 
that is a real nation, not an imitation one, with all the 
powers, privileges and responsibilities which go with 
nationhood ? 

The views of these Canadian nationalists have perhaps 
found their clearest expression in declarations made by 
General Smuts when he was Prime Minister of South Africa. 
Urging the need of an Imperial Constitutional Conference 
to “clear up the situation,” General Smuts said in the 
South African Parliament in June 1920 :— 


There was practically a unanimous opinion that the British Empire 
could only exist on the basis of complete freedom and equality. 
A new world had arisen and a new Empire had to be moulded in 
consequence. 


A year later, when the Imperial Conterence refused to 
call a constitutional conference, thus disavowing the policy 
laid down by the Imperial Conference of 1917 in its famous 
constitutional resolution, General Smuts expressed his 


disappointment at the decision in an interview in the 
London Press, in the course of which he said :— 


Unfortunately the old machinery still remains and it is astonishing 
that statesmen have not yet realised the anachronism. I have 
insisted on a constitutional change in the Empire and I am also 
astonished that others have not been equally impressed with its 
inevitability. The British people must realize that there must be 
a complete equality and freedom enjoyed by the sister States united 


by the King. Your constitutional problem is to find new formulas 
to fit new conditions. 


Behind the refusal of the 1921 Imperial Conference to 
call the constitutional conference was a certain attitude of 
mind towards the Imperial problem. The Conference of 
1917 by its resolution declared the principle—that of 
equality—which must be observed in working out the 
scheme of inter-Imperial relationships; but because of 
the complexities of the problem it left its solution to the 
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future. But to the confident Conference of 1921 there was 
no Imperial problem. “ Having regard to the constitutional 
developments since 1917,” it declared, “‘ no advantage is 
to be gained by holding a constitutional conference.” 
It is toward the mood of 1921, the willingness to accept 
the vague indefiniteness of the present situation, the 
reluctance to come to grips with realities—which in its 
practical effect is a repudiation of the spirit of 1917—that 
Canadian nationalism is increasingly critical. 

“‘ What,” it is impatiently asked, “ do Canadian nation- 
alists want ?” They want, to put it briefly, the complete 
acceptance of the implications of the doctrine of equality 
laid down in 1917, and its practical application for the 
removal of the inconsistencies, anomalies and absurdities 
of the present Imperial system. They want Canada to 
have, in the Britannic confederacy, precisely the same 
constitutional position that Great Britain has—that of an 
independent country with no limitations upon its sovereign- 
ty, save those to which it consents by formal engagements. 
Is there a place in the British Commonwealth of Nations 
for Canada if she becomes a sovereign State, precisely as 
Great Britain is a sovereign State? This is the question 
to which Canadian nationalists want an answer. Obviously 
if there is room in the British Commonwealth of Nations 
for Great Britain as an independent nation, but no room 
for any other independent nation, Canada and the other 
Dominions are not nations, are not equal to Great Britain, 
but are in fact glorified colonies, pretending in the face 
of the world to be something which they are not. 

This is a position not good enough for Canadian nation- 
alists. It may be the case that to-day a majority of the people 
of Canada, if the issue were put to them, would accept a 
place of permanent inferiority if only upon these terms 
could Canada remain within the Empire; but this is a 
condition which, even if it presently exists, will change. 
Nine million Canadians may be willing to be inferior ; 
but there will be fifteen million people in Canada before 
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long ; and thereafter the figures will rise to twenty millions 
and more. At some point in this development Canadians 
are going to decide that the time has come for them to take 
their position in the world as a fully-equipped nation. 
If we evade the question to-day, we shall meet it in in- 
escapable form to-morrow, with the possibility that the 
solution which is available to-day may not be possible 
to-morrow. Why not seek now, in General Smuts’ words, 
for “ new formulas to fit new conditions” ? The finding 
of the formula would not be difficult, though the con- 
stitutional changes involved by its adoption might in their 
working out make demands upon the resourcefulness of 
our draftsmen and statesmen. General Smuts in a speech in 
the South African Parliament declared that the definition 
of the new Commonwealth, making possible the association 
of free and equal nations for common purposes, could be 
put in a half-dozen lines. A Canadian public man of note, 
Sir Clifford Sifton, has tried his hand at a formula. It is 


in the form of a proposed Parliamentary resolution, and is 
in these terms :— 


That the governing powers of Canada, as constituted by the 
British North America Act, as amended and as altered from time to 
time hereafter by the people of Canada, ought to possess under the 
British Crown the same powers with regard to Canada, its affairs 
and its people as the Parliament of Great Britain possesses in regard 
to Great Britain, its affairs and its people. 


Such a declaration would leave no doubt as to the status 
of Canada. The King and the Parliament of Canada would 
be the governing power in Canada, just as the King and 
the Parliament of Great Britain form the governing power 
for Great Britain. Canada would then have within the 
British Commonwealth precisely the same powers and 
rights as Great Britain; and she would have an equal 
position with her as an international Power. Upon 
Canadian matters the King could be advised only by his 
Canadian Ministers. The British Parliament and the 
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British ministers would have no control, actual, theoretic, 
or prescriptive, over Canadian matters. Our Parliament 
would no longer be in the position of operating, nominally 
at any rate, by virtue of powers delegated to it by an external 
Parliament in which Canadians have no representation. 
The relationship of the Canadian Parliament to the King 
would be identical with the relationship of the British 
Parliament to the King; and Great Britain and Canada 
would have towards one another the same reciprocal 
obligations and duties. What would these be? They 
would be whatever might be mutually agreed upon by the 
two equal parties to the understanding. Are our “ new 
Imperialists,” who talk so readily of the “status of 
equality,” willing to have these obligations fixed by negotia- 
tions and embodied in a document signed by both parties 
as equals ? 

Here is the heart of the Imperial problem ; and the test 
of the sincerity of all those, however highly placed they 
may be, who talk about the new Empire of partnership 
and equality is their readiness to face it. If Canada and 
the other Dominions achieve this status the Austinian 
conception of sovereignty, which still dominates the think- 
ing of the statesmen of Great Britain and some of the 
Dominions, goes overboard. In the old Empire sovereignty 
over the whole Empire was vested, in fact, in the King and 
his British advisers ; and it was exercised constantly and 
consciously in the field of international affairs. It is 
because the implications of the doctrine of equality put 
an end to the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Great 
Britain over the Parliaments of the Dominions that we 
have seen in the last six years the repeated ingenious 
attempts to qualify and water down these implications, by 
a series of propositions every one of which was designed 
to re-establish, under other forms, the power of the British 
advisers of the King, to exercise overlordship of the 
Dominions in matters which are the conclusive test of 
nationhood. It is this attitude of mind, this conception of 
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Imperial relationships, so naively expressed by Mr. Winston 
Churchill when he remarked that the title deeds of the 
British Empire are held in London, which Canadian 
nationalists regard with alarm and hostility. 

Why do Canadian nationalists want the position of 
Canada in the British Commonwealth and in the world 
defined in terms of nationhood and equality? Why are 
they not content to leave this question in the present fog 
of uncertainty, which makes it possible for everybody to 
have his own theory as to what the relationship to Great 
Britain is? There are many reasons for their objections 
to the present makeshift arrangement. One—and in 
many respects, the chief—is their feeling that Canada has 
grown up and cannot longer postpone donning the habili- 
ments of manhood without suffering moral deterioration. 
Canada is not a compact country occupied by a homo- 
geneous people. It is a huge sprawling mass of country 
with diverse economic interests, and all Europe is repre- 
sented in its population. There is need for a common 
denominator for all the divergencies of race and for all 
the conflicts of sectional interests ; Canadian nationalists 
see in a robust sense of nationality the only attainable 
bond of this character. We shall need all the help that 
the symbols and trappings of nationality can give to turn 
our non-British citizens into Canadians. How can we expect 
them to forego their adherence to the customs and loyalties 
which they brought with them when we have no nationality 
to give-them in exchange for that which they have left 
behind? They cannot be turned into British Imperialists ; 
they must either become Canadians or remain undigested 
elements in the country. To have increasing masses 
without pride in the country, with no sense of nationality, 
no flag which they can call their own, no feeling of national 
kinship with their neighbours of different origin, is to 
enlarge possibilities of future trouble and danger. There 
have been in the past, and there will be in the future, 
recurrent agitations looking towards union with the United 
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States. Such a movement might become highly dangerous 
if union should appear in the guise of opportunity to 
powerful financial and corporate interests, which is a 
development by no means beyond the range of possibility. 
Should this issue arise the resident of Canada, whatever 
his racial origin, who has been trained to a belittling 
conception of Canada, as a country unfit for a national 
destiny and unable to live a life of its own, will be power- 
fully tempted to exchange his doubtful status for full 
citizenship in a great nation. ‘This prospective danger is 
very real to the Canadian nationalist who can see no 
permanent defence against the ever-increasing pull to the 
southward except the establishment of a Canadian nation 
which will give its citizens opportunities and satisfactions 
which they will prefer, when the temptation comes, to 
material advantages involving their loss. 

Can such a nation find a place in the British family or 
will it be necessary to withdraw from this association to 
permit the development of our national instincts, free from 
the prohibitions, inhibitions and discouragements of our 
present situation? This is a question which is beginning 
to be considered in Canada. It is true that there has 
been no feeling in Canada in favour of a national existence 
apart from the other British nations, because it has been a 
matter of common belief that there is no necessary conflict 
between Canadian nationalism and membership in the 
British Commonwealth. It has been believed that there 
would be a rapid evolution in the scheme of Imperial 
relationships which would always make a place for expanding 
Canadian national feeling. But doubts are arising. Cana- 
dian nationalism is a wholly unorganised movement. 
It is a spirit, a feeling which is to be found everywhere, 
in varying degrees of strength. It has no political habita- 
tion ; it is to be found in all our political parties though 
their leaders often regard its manifestations with dis- 
quietude. But there is beginning to appear an organised 
left wing of the nationalist movement, one of the signs 
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of which is a nativist order which is beginning to take root 
and spread. This reflects a mood of exasperation with the 
present policy of drift, evasion and denial, which may 
develop into a definite advocacy of separation as the only 
possible means of securing for Canada the right to live her 
own life, dream her own dreams, pursue her own ambitions, 
establish her own standards, cultivate her own loyalties, 
and ensure the continuance for all time of Canada as a 
distinct country with her own culture and characteristics. 

One hears, at this point, plaintive protests that every- 
thing that these absurd nationalists are demanding they 
have got already. Is not Canada a nation? Have not all 
the leading public men of Canada and Great Britain said 
so and should not this be sufficient ?. They ask for Canada’s 
equality with Great Britain. Is not the statement that 
Canada is co-equal with all the other British nations to be 
found in various declarations ? And again, have not the 
public men borne testimony to the fact? Canada is a 
member of the League of Nations and is occasionally 
allowed, on sufferance, to take part in international gather- 
ings. Further, she is permitted to take part in formulating 
Great Britain’s foreign policy by tendering advice—which, 
of course, need not be considered—contingent upon her 
accepting full responsibility for the resulting policy. 
Is not this sufficient recognition of Canada as an inter- 
national person, if not as an actual sovereign Power ? 

The Canadian nationalist would like the Imperialists 
in Canada and Great Britain to know that he is weary 
of all this talk, which he regards as child’s play and humbug. 
He knows that Canada is not a nation; that her claimed 
status of equality is one of actual subordination; that 
her Parliament is an inferior Parliament ; that the advice 
of her Ministers on matters of Canadian importance .can 
in theory and in fact be over-ridden by the advice of other 
Ministers not responsible to Canadian public opinion ; 
that her laws are not finally reviewable, as is the case with 
every nation, by her own courts ; that Canada is a member 
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of the League of Nations under false pretences in view of the 
persistence in the claim that all the nations of the Empire 
must always act together in external matters ; and that the 
other nations of the world regard the British Dominions, and 
_ rightly so, as nothing but colonies in the absence of any 
attempt to regularise their supposed status by declarations 
having an international significance. He asks the question 
and will continue to ask it in a steadily rising voice : is there 
room for a Canadian nation within the Empire ? He still 
believes, with General Smuts, that new formulas can be 
found, removing the present anachronism and turning the 
Empire into a community of free nations, working together 
in harmonious co-operation. It might not be advisable for 
the Imperialists to discourage him in this belief by answering 
** No ” to the question which he asks.* 


Il. Tue Resutts oF THE ELECTION 


N October 29 last the people of Canada expressed at 


the polls their dissatisfaction with the Liberal Adminis- 
tration of Mr. Mackenzie King; but they did not affirm 
their faith in the policies of his chief opponent with 
sufficient emphasis to clear the beclouded political horizon. 
Taking the results as a whole, the Conservatives more than 
doubled their strength in Parliament by returning 116 
members in place of 50 in 1921; the Liberals lost nearly 
twenty seats, their present strength being 101 as compared 
with 118 before dissolution; and the Progressive party 
was almost swept out of existence by the reduction of its 
representation from 63 to 24. As there are now 245 
members in the House, Mr. Meighen is 7 short of a bare 
majority. Each party secured almost the exact number 
of seats to which it was entitled by its total vote in the 
country. Out of a poll of 3,150,000, the Conservatives 
received 1,460,000 votes (a gain of 500,000 over 1921), the 

*For a reference to this article, see page 229. 
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Liberals 1,265,000 (a loss of 30,000), and the Progressives 
280,000 (a loss of nearly 500,000). The new Parliament, 
however unsatisfactory in other respects, at least is accu- 
rately representative of political opinion. 

The analysis of the results for the country as a whole, 
however, tells little of the real trend of feeling revealed by 
the election. It is necessary to see what happened in each 
of the five regions into which the country is naturally 
divided—the maritime provinces with 29 members, Quebec 
with 65, Ontario with 82, the prairie provinces with 54, and 
the Pacific coast with 15. In the 1921 election the vote 
was split only in Ontario and British Columbia; Quebec 
was solidly, and the maritime provinces were almost solidly, 
Liberal, while the prairie provinces were almost unani- 
mously Progressive. The present contest has done some- 
thing to diminish, but also something to increase, this 
dangerous sectionalism. ‘The solid Progressive West has 
disappeared; both the old parties, and especially the 
Liberals, have gained substantially at Progressive expense. 
The maritime provinces, in fulfilment of the change 
indicated in recent provincial elections, have swung 
violently away from the Liberal party, the representation 
of which is reduced almost to zero. Ontario has also 
reaffirmed its faith in the Conservative party by reducing 
its Liberal constituencies from 22 to 12 and by almost 
wiping out its Progressive party. Indeed, the Government 
has lost the confidence of Ontario and the maritime 
provinces rather than of the country as 4 whole ; elsewhere 
it has either gained or held its own. Above all, Quebec 
remains little changed, toujours fidéle a Laurier. In spite of 
high Conservative hopes, only four seats, all in Montreal, 
were wrested from the Liberals. Though the huge Liberal 
majorities of 1921 were substantially cut down, not a single 
French-Canadian was elected as a Conservative in Quebec. 
Elsewhere in Canada, and especially in Ontario, the 
Conservatives did even better than their own optimists 
expected. Their hopes of securing a majority seemed to 
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depend on their breaking the solid Quebec bloc. In fact 


they almost secured a majority from their gains in other 
provinces, but Quebec proved almost impregnable, so 
strong is still the force of war-time animosities, so vivid the 
memory of conscription forced upon an unwilling people 
by a Ministry of which Mr. Meighen was a leading member. 
Elsewhere one may take the result as a verdict on the 
tariff question, by far the principal issue of the election ; 
but Quebec voted rather in fidelity to the past than in hope 
of the future. Against a Quebec still solid must be set a 
newly solidified Ontario, for only on the fringes of the 
province were any but Conservatives returned; all the 
important centres of population went strongly Conservative, 
often by record majorities. In Toronto and district the 
Conservatives polled 170,000 out of 230,000 votes. 

A table of comparative results will serve to illustrate 
these remarks. The membership of the House has been 
increased by Io since 1921. 


Conservative Liberal Progressive Independent 
I92I 1925 1921 1925 1921 1925 1921 1925 
Ontario .. -« ay ae a2 a2 23 2 re) fe) 

Quebec .. +3. & 65 60 fe) 
Nova Scotia - 16 fo) 
New Brunswick .. 5 I 

Prince Edward Is. 4 fe) 

Manitoba Se 2 12 

Saskatchewan I 15 

Alberta a fr) 10 

British Columbia 

and Yukon .. 8 3 2 


I I 


50 118 101 63 are 


When the personal aspect is considered, the rebuff to 
the Government is seen to have been still more emphatic 
then these figures imply. The Prime Minister himself and 
eight of his colleagues—half the Ministers who were 
standing for election—were beaten, including all the six 
Ministers who contested constituencies in Ontario. Old- 
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timers like Mr. Graham, the popular Minister of Railways, 
and new recruits like Mr. Vincent Massey and Mr. Marler, 
met the same fate. Mr. Norris, a former Prime Minister 
of Manitoba, who had been promised a portfolio, also failed 
of election. There are but two consoling features for the 
Liberals : Mr. Patenaude’s foray in their Quebec preserves 
proved a failure, and Mr. Patenaude himself was over- 
whelmed by an adverse majority of over two thousand 
votes ; in the West also, under the vigorous leadership of 
Mr. Dunning, the Prime Minister of Saskatchewan, the 
Liberals routed the Progressives in the province in which 
the Progressive movement was born. Mr. Dunning, a 
refreshing personality, will be a strong Liberal reinforce- 
ment if he can be induced to enter the Federal House. 
Mr. Meighen managed to regain by a good majority his old 
seat of Portage la Prairie in Manitoba which he lost in 
1921. Mr. Bourassa’s return has already enriched the 
debates in the House by his provocative and independent 
reasoning ; and Mr. Woodsworth, the vigorous and able 
representative of Labour, held his Winnipeg seat. 

Though the most obvious result of the election has been 
the rout of the Progressives by the old parties, yet in the 
. new House the 24 Progressive members are in fact more 
powerful than were their 63 predecessors in the old. 
Clearly and definitely they hold the balance of power, but 
their party discipline is weak, and their vote is likely to be 
split on many questions. The problem set to the leaders 
of all the parties is how to construct a Government capable 
of retaining a majority in a House of Commons so diversely 
composed. What has been done toward solving this 
problem is told below. 





Canada 


III. Current Pouitics 


HE General Election instead of clarifying the political 

situation had only managed to aggravate its confusion 
and uncertainty; and Mr. Mackenzie King, who had 
avowed as the chief motive for his appeal to the electorate a 
desire to secure a clear majority and freedom for the 
pursuit of bold constructive policies, found his position 
seriously weakened and his Cabinet disastrously crippled 
by the defeat of nine Ministers. Three alternative courses 
were open to him. He could resign without meeting 
Parliament, leaving the task of forming a Ministry to Mr. 
Meighen, who, although not the possessor of a clear 
majority, had behind him the numerically strongest party ; 
many influential Liberals favoured this course. Secondly, 
he could try to form a coalition with the Progressives, on 
the lines of the arrangement made by Mr. Bruce with the 
Country party in Australia, and create a new Ministry 
which would include representatives of both parties and 
be able to command a clear, if small, majority in the House 
of Commons ; this plan failed to meet with any encourage- 
ment from the Progressive leaders. ‘The third possibility 
was for the Government to remain in office and await the 
verdict of Parliament, upon which would be placed the 
responsibility either of ejecting it from office with the 
almost inevitable consequence of another election before 
midsummer, or of permitting the voluntary prolongation 
of the Ministry’s life until fresh developments simplified the 
situation. 

After prolonged deliberation the last course was chosen 
and the meeting of Parliament was provisionally fixed for 
December 10. But delays in the return of the writs from 
some mammoth western divisions made it impossible to 
constitute Parliament on that date, and its opening was 
postponed until January 7. Since, however, Mr. King had 
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in a statement explanatory of his course given a public 
pledge to refrain from making appointments, and since, in 
default of the existence of a Speaker, the resignation of any 
member was impossible, there were serious obstacles to his 
acquisition of a seat in Parliament ; for considerations of 
party strategy forbade him to make use of an opportunity 
afforded by the sudden death of a French-Canadian Liberal 
member. But the by-election which resulted in Bagot 
County attracted special attention, as it was responsible for 
an interesting change in the Conservatives’ tactics and a 
new development in their policy. During the General 
Election the Conservative campaign in Quebec had been 
conducted in a separate compartment ; Mr. Meighen had 
not made a single speech in the province, and Mr. Pate- 
naude, the local commander of the Conservative forces, 
had indulged in ominous reservations about his leadership. 
The Bagot division, however, offered good fighting ground, 
an excellent candidate was available, and his election would 
inevitably have driven the King Ministry to immediate 
resignation. Accordingly, for effective utilisation of this 
urgent opportunity a complete change in tactics was 
decreed, and it was decided that Mr. Meighen should make 
a series of speeches in the constituency. But before 
entering it he made, at a party gathering in Hamilton, 
Ontario, a public declaration of a new policy in relation to 
Canada’s participation in foreign wars. He paid the 
penalty of inadequate reporting, and an unjust interpreta- 
tion has been placed upon some of his observations : but 
their main tenor was to the effect that there was no possi- 
bility of a war in the near future ; that, if war did come, 
Canada would do her duty as in the past; that upon its 
outbreak the Government would assume responsibility for 
a definite policy upon which it would stand or fall and 
would undertake all necessary preparations; but that 
before any troops were sent overseas the electorate would 
be given an opportunity of expressing its opinion upon 
this question through the formal constitutional procedure 
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of a General Election. No mention was made of a North 
American war, and it can fairly be urged that the new 
policy does not involve an actual change in Imperial 
relations but a new method of dealing with the problems 
created by them. 

The merits of this policy are still a subject of vigorous 
controversy, and only the effects of its enunciation will 
here be considered. It failed, even after Mr. Meighen 
had personally explained it in French to the electors of 
Bagot, to effect more than a small reduction in the Liberal 
majority ; but Conservatives attribute this failure to the 
untimely publication a few days before the poll of Lord 
Jellicoe’s pronunciamento in favour of a strong common 
navy for the Empire, supported by a generous contribution 
from Canada. This proved a very effective weapon to the 
Liberal campaigners. If the new gesture had resulted in 
the capture of the seat, Conservative murmurs of displeasure 
which had greeted it would soon have been stilled; but 
the failure of tactics which, in the eyes of many Conserva- 
tives, involved a complete reversal of the party’s tradi- 
tional policy brought down upon the Conservative leader 
a storm of bitter criticism. His new policy was publicly 
repudiated by several Conservative members and was 
strongly assailed by influential Conservative newspapers. 
Nor did the commendation of papers of a nationalist 
stripe like the Manitoba Free Press improve the popularity 
of the new policy in Conservative circles, and its immediate 
result has been to bring substantial reinforcements to the 
ranks of Mr. Meighen’s critics among his own following. 
No overt movement for his deposition is yet visible ; 
but unless he restores his prestige, as he may easily do, by 
the effectiveness of his Parliamentary activities, the Con- 
servatives may decide not to face another election with a 
leader who apparently cannot win forgiveness from Quebec 
and has possibly reached the zenith of his strength in the 
English-speaking provinces. But there can be consolation 
for him in the knowledge that in the Liberal camp, for 
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quite different reasons, even more vigorous criticism is 


directed against the leadership of Mr. Mackenzie King, and 
the prospects of his retirement in favour of Mr. Lapointe 
or Mr. Dunning of Saskatchewan are freely canvassed. 
Before Parliament met both the old parties had engaged 
in preliminary negotiations with the Progressives for the 
enlistment of their support, but the chosen emissaries 
found the third party exceedingly coy about making any 
commitments. The character of the Liberal baits was 
revealed by the contents of the Speech from the Throne, 
which announced a scheme of rural credits and intimated 
the existence of other plans for the betterment of agri- 
cultural conditions; these incidentally have been enor- 
mously improved by two good crops sold at satisfactory 
prices. A concrete pledge was included to complete the 
half-finished railway to Hudson Bay, and, althouth no 
definite undertaking was given, the suggestion was made 
that further tariff reductions might be possible after the 
new Tariff Board had made a careful investigation of the 
workings of the fiscal system. There were also forecasts 
of a cut in taxation, of a reform in the election law, and of 
administrative economies through the consolidation of 
some departments. The Railway Commission is to be 
instructed to examine and report upon the thorny problems 
involved in the annual diversion of a large share of Canada’s 
export traffic in grain to American ports ; and for the study 
of this and other grievances of the maritime provinces a 
special Royal Commission will be appointed. The only 
reference to Imperial problems concerned the commercial 
treaty with the West Indies, which will be submitted to 
Parliament. With the terms of the Speech the Progres- 
sives were not completely satisfied, because there was no 
specific pledge about tariff reductions or the alternative 
vote on which they had set their heart ; but negotiations 
with the Conservatives revealed the latter party to be 
even less pliable on these two points, although they were 
willing to go as far as the Liberals in policies of agricultural 
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betterment and offered definite pledges to promote schemes 
of co-operative marketing. 

Immediately after the delivery of the Speech from the 
Throne the issue was joined between the two major 
parties. Mr. Lapointe, who in the absence of Mr. King 
was leading the Government, sought by a formal resolution 
to secure the endorsation of the House for the course 
followed by the Ministry and to validate its authority as 
an Administration. But the propriety of his resolution 
was successfully challenged, and, when the Address in 
Reply to the Speech from the Throne came to be dealt 
with, Mr. Meighen launched a vigorous offensive by an 
amendment challenging the competence of the Ministry 
to address Parliament through the Governor-General on 
the various grounds that in the majority of the consti- 
tuencies its candidates had been defeated, that nine 
Ministers had been rejected at the polls, that the Prime 
Minister, the recognised channel of communication between 
Parliament and the Executive, lacked a seat in the House, 
and that the continuance of the Ministry in office was a 
violation of the principles and practice of British constitu- 
tional procedure. The Government at once took up this 
challenge, and for five days without interruption as keen a 
debate proceeded as the Canadian Parliament has ever 
known. Both sides bent all their energies to win the good- 
will of the Progressives, and in order to allay their appre- 
hensions about the worry and expense of a second General 
Election, the Conservatives gave a definite pledge not to 
seek another dissolution as long as they were accorded the 
necessary support in the House of Commons. Except 
Mr. Robb, the Finance Minister, and Mr. Forke, the 
Progressive leader, all the prominent figures in the House 
took part in the debate, and Mr. Bourassa signalised his 
return to Parliament by a long and interesting speech in 
which he argued with his usual brilliance and vigour. 
In the debate the British lineage of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment was abundantly proven, for the constitutional pundits 
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ransacked the library of Parliament, and matched precedent 
with precedent from the days of Walpole onwards. 

The Progressives found themselves in a desperate 
quandary. They were highly dubious about both the 
competence and the sincerity of the King Government, 
but they feared the consequences of putting into power a 
party pledged to higher tariffs. Their fears were increased 
when a Liberal protectionist from Quebec bluntly inti- 
mated that his vote would be available to help the Con- 
servatives with a high tariff and free them from any 
restraints which the Progressives might seek to impose. 
At the party meeting which was held each day to discuss 
the problem before them, a sharp division of opinion 
existed, and at one stage a majority favoured the ejection 
of the Government. But a warning by the Manitoba Free 
Press that the passage of Mr. Meighen’s amendment 
would establish the principle, possibly very inconvenient 
at some futute date, that the party securing the largest 
parliamentary group at a General Election had ipso facto an 
immediate claim to office, turned the scale in favour of 
the Government. The Liberal speakers made light of 
Mr. King’s absence, arguing that it was the result of a 
common accident of politics and would soon be remedied. 

Rarely has the atmosphere of Ottawa been so charged 
with excitement as during this critical week, and until 
the vote was actually taken the outcome was quite uncertain. 
Every day the galleries were packed and on the night of 
the critical division hundreds who were refused admission 
to them waited patiently in the corridors to learn its result. 
Out of the 245 members of the Commons only the Speaker 
and a Conservative who was seriously ill did not vote. 
The Government, thanks to the help of 19 Progressives, 
the two Labourites and Mr. Bourassa, prevailed by the 
narrow margin of 123 to 120, a stubborn minority of 
5 Progressives voting with the Opposition. 

The result gave the Government a breathing space, and 
on the following day it was announced that the Ministry 
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would resume its full functions, and that Mr. King would 
at once contest the Prince Albert division of Saskatchewan, 
where the resignation of the sitting member opens a very 
safe seat for him. But as soon as the Address had been 
moved and seconded the Conservatives returned to the 
attack with an amendment expressing regret that the 
Speech from the Throne 


gives no indication of policy designed to enlarge the volume of 
employment in Canada and particularly to give to the producers of 
farm products, coal and other primary products the advantage they 
are, under present world conditions, entitled to enjoy in the markets 
of this country. 


Upon the Address and this amendment the debate is 
proceeding at the time of writing. As support of the 
amendment would imply an endorsation of the principle 
of protection, the Progressives are likely to vote unani- 
mously against it. 

Meanwhile the King Government continues to exist, 
and its leaders are working for a permanent accommodation 
with the Progressives, on the basis that the latter should 
be given a regular voice in the shaping of the legislative 
programme. The problem of filling the gaps in the 
Cabinet has yet to be solved, but the early migration of 
Mr. Dunning to Ottawa is expected. There may, if the 
Address is safely adopted, be a prolonged adjournment of 
Parliament in order to facilitate the reorganisation of the 
Cabinet and the holding of the necessary by-elections. 
Even if the Government secures the goodwill of every 
non-Conservative member, it is bound to live dangerously, 
and several important papers, headed by the Toronto 
Globe, are insistent that an early General Election is the only 
solution of the present impasse. And until it is ended no 
serious consideration can be hoped for such problems as 
Canada’s attitude to the Locarno Treaties or the need for 
another Imperial Conference. 


Canada. January 20, 1926. 
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AUSTRALIA: THE FEDERAL 
ELECTION 


N the last number of Tue Rounp Taste* reference was 

made to the decision of the Federal Government that 
Parliament should be dissolved some months before it 
had completed its normal term of three years. The elec- 
tions were held on November 14, and resulted in an 
unquestionable victory for the Government. It secured 
majorities in all the six States. A number of seats were 
gained and none were lost. In certain industrial centres, 
which had hitherto been regarded as impregnable strong- 
holds of Labour, the minorities in its favour were excep- 
tionally large ; in other constituencies which had been held 
with difficulty by the Nationalist or Country party, 
majorities were greatly increased. Labour retained the 
greater number of its pledged adherents, and they constitute 
a large proportion of the voting strength of the Com- 
monwealth, but the unpledged vote on which almost every 
Australian election turns went unmistakably in favour of 
the Government, the final result being that in the House 
of Representatives the Nationalists have 38 supporters, 
the Country party who support the Government, 14, and 
Labour 23. 


* Tue Rounp Tasrez, No. 61, December 1925, p. 165. 
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I. Tue CAMPAIGN AND ITs Issues 


HE election campaign though very short aroused un- 

precedented interest, and it may be useful to describe 
the conditions under which it was fought. The reason given 
by Mr. Bruce for the early dissolution of Parliament and 
for his claim to support was the failure of several of the 
State Governments to suppress the growth of Communism 
as manifested in a series of strikes, or to associate themselves 
with him in suppressing it, and the consequent need for 
conferring new powers for that purpose on the Federal 
Government. For some time prior to the dissolution the 
Labour party had been in power in five out of the six 
States, the exception being Victoria. Mr. Bruce, therefore, 
was in an unusual position as the leader of the party in 
office, since on the main issue of the election he could con- 
centrate his attack on the failures of his opponents rather 
than defend his own acts. The chief responsibility for the 
control of the police and for the enforcement of the law 
is with the State Governments. The Government of 
New South Wales had refused to allow its police to act on 
behalf of the Federal Government and serve notices on 
persons who were required to show cause why they should 
not be deported under the provisions of the Act passed 
in the month of July, and briefly referred to in the last 
number of Tue Rounp Tasie.* That Act was passed 
after a number of strikes which had disorganised shipping 
on the Australian coast, and which were generally ascribed 
to the instigation of two leaders of the Australian Seamen’s 
Union. It provided that if the Governor-General should 
be of opinion 


that there exists in Australia a serious industrial disturbance pre- 
judicing or threatening the peace, order or good government of the 


* Tue Rounp Tasuz, No. 61, December 1925, p. 163. 
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Commonwealth, he may make a proclamation to this effect, which 
proclamation shall be and remain in force until it is revoked by the 
Governor-General. 


It also provided that when any such proclamation is in 
force the Minister administering the Act, if he is satisfied 


that any person not born in Australia has been concerned in Australia 
in acts directed towards hindering or obstructing to the prejudice of 
the public, the transport of. goods or the conveyance of passengers in 
relation to trade or commerce with other countries or among the 
States . . . and that the presence of that person will be injurious 
to the peace, order and good government of the Commonwealth in 
relation to matters with respect to which the Parliament has power 
to make laws, may summon the person to appear before a Board to 
show cause why he should not be deported from the Common- 
wealth. : 


The necessary proclamation was published shortly after 
the commencement of the strike of seamen in British ships 
in Australian ports against the reduction of their wages, 
which had been agreed upon in England, and summonses 
were prepared for Messrs. Walsh and Johnson, the two 
leaders of the seamen already referred to. It was these 
summonses which the Premier of New South Wales refused 
to allow his police to serve. Mr. Bruce was able, in spite 
of strenuous resistance from the Labour members of the 
Federal Parliament, to pass an Act authorising him to 
enrol Commonwealth police. The summonses were served, 
and the enquiry was held. But the refusal of a State to 
assist in carrying out a Commonwealth law was one of the 
reasons put forward for the demand for additional powers 
and for the charge that the New South Wales Government 
had shown sympathy with Communists. 

There were, however, other grounds for the same charge 
which were urged before and after the dissolution. It 
was said that Mr. Lang, the State Premier, should have 
used his influence as a Labour leader to persuade the strikers 
to return to work, and that although no Communist was 
a member of his Ministry or even a member of Parliament, 
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some Communist leaders occupied important positions in 
the trade unions and were able to exert a considerable 
influence on the Government. In Queensland, where 
Labour had been in power for a longer period than in 
any other State, there was convincing evidence of the 
incapacity of the Government to control the Labour 
unions even in the State services. There was no disorder 
on the waterfront in that State until towards the close 
of the election campaign, but there had been a strike in the 
railway service which had disorganised traffic throughout 
the State until the Government had capitulated. And, 
both before and after the election, ships were held up in 
the Queensland ports. In Western Australia, however, 
there had been attacks on ships lying at the wharf at Fre- 
mantle, where many were held up, and the Premier had 
refused to strengthen an inadequate police force on the 
ground that no one had suffered actual violence. Ships 
laden with timber for South Africa had also been held up 
at Bunbury, and it was said that their crews had been 
intimidated. In South Australia there had been no actual 
violence, though it is said that at Adelaide crews which 
had not wished to join in the strike were intimidated. 
In Tasmania there were no British vessels, and the only 
complaint that could be made against the Government 
was that the Premier had expressed his sympathy with a 
proposed attempt to test the deportation law on behalf 
of the States. In Victoria, the only non-Labour State, 
vessels had been held up as elsewhere, but there had been 
no violence, and the Premier, besides offering to guarantee 
protection to union seamen who might fill the places of 
the strikers, had refused to join with his fellow Premiers 
in testing the Federal law. 

In so far as Mr. Bruce’s case rested on the conduct of the 
maritime strike it was strengthened by the continuance of 
the strike until the end of his electoral campaign. In 
New South Wales the strike was never welcomed by the 
unions other than the seamen’s, yet it received intermittent 
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help from time to time which made ultimate success appear 
possible. Some unions gave financial help. ‘The Waterside 
Workers, although they refused full co-operation, decided 
not to load vessels worked by other than their original 
crews, and towards the end of the strike the Australian 
Seamen’s Union refused to take colliers to the ships’ sides. 
But in Sydney, although it was suggested that producers 
might come in and insist on vessels being loaded, as they 
had in 1917, there was very little violence. Although most 
of the British ships worked by white crews were held up, 
cargo was carried in vessels of the Commonwealth line, 
in ships worked by coloured crews and in foreign vessels. 
It was a paradoxical result of the protest against a reduction 
in wages that lines whose rates were far below those of the 
British ships should benefit, but the fact was that a large 
proportion of the cargo available was sent away and, for the 
time being, no great hardship was suffered by producers. 

In Queensland the position was different. In the 
northern ports of that State there was for a time some 
danger of a conflict between the producers and the strikers 
because of a well-grounded fear of the producers of meat 
and sugar that owing to the strike their produce, if not lost 
altogether, would seriously deteriorate. The difficulties 
caused by the Seamen’s strike had been accentuated in 
these northern ports by a demand from the wharf labourers 
that what was called the rotary system should be enforced 
and the work of loading be equally distributed among all 
the labourers available irrespective of merit. It was found 
that under this system the cost of loading was approxi- 
mately doubled. The owners, therefore, refused to accept 
it, and the Queensland Arbitration Court declared the 
consequent refusal of the wharf labourers to work to be a 
strike. The immediate cause of the crisis, however, was 
the inability of a ship lying off Gladstone, the port of a 
large beef producing district, to obtain sufficient coal for 
her refrigerating chambers. ‘The farmers, fearing the loss 
of the cargo, came to Gladstone and threatened to see 
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themselves that sufficient coal was put on board, and no 
doubt would have carried out their threat had not the 
strikers offered a satisfactory compromise. In Bowen, 
the port of a sugar district, the neighbouring farmers 
demanded that their sugar should be loaded, and the vessel 
to take the sugar be supplied with coal, and although a 
strike was threatened by the railway workers and there 
was much backing and filling by the State Government, 
they were ultimately successful. 

Besides these events in the north, there was a serious 
outbreak at Brisbane, where a number of British strikers 
made an attack on a vessel in order to prevent her sailing, 
and where firearms were used for the first time during the 
strike. This attack occurred on November 7, so that in 
Queensland the attention of the electors was directed to the 
ineffectiveness of the Labour -Government up to the 
date of the election. Since the end of the railway strike the 
State Premier had resigned, having been appointed to the 
position of lay judge of the Industrial Court created by his 
Government. His successor had shown a disposition to 
exercise control over the Government service and to 
maintain the law, but he had not restored confidence in the 
ability of his Administration to deal with strikes, and the 
impression was general that their produce would have been 
allowed to perish had not the farmers come together to 
protect themselves. 

Western Australia, too, had suffered from the strike, 
and had been the scene of more than one outbreak of 
violence. Some little time after the attacks already men- 
tioned at the wharf at Fremantle, an announcement was 
made on behalf of the owners that their ships would not 
call at that port on the voyage to or from Europe or Africa. 
Fremantle is the first port of call for a great many vessels 
trading with Australia, and the announcement meant a 
serious loss of work for the wharf labourers and of trade 
for the townspeople of Fremantle and Perth. Shortly 
after this announcement the police force was strengthened, 
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and the strikers having been encouraged by their previous 
impunity, a riot broke out on November 7, in which many 
of the participants, both strikers and police, suffered 
serious injury. Shortly after this the strike in Fremantle 
was declared at an end, and it was said that in other ports 
it was continued only because of the hope that a victorious 
Labour party would be able to secure favourable terms of 
settlement from the British owners. Whether this is so 
or not, the continuance of the strike, the occasional out- 
breaks of violence and the danger to the producers that their 
exports would suffer, enabled Ministerial candidates to keep 
the public attention concentrated on what they desired to 
make the outstanding feature of the elections, the presence 
in Australia of a number of men determined to attain their 
ends by violence, the impotence of Labour Governments 
to control them, and their unwillingness to denounce 
them. 

Mr. Bruce never very clearly defined the new powers for 
which he would ask if successful at the polls. He did say 
that he would pass a Federal Crimes Act and would if 
necessary enrol a Federal police force to carry it into 
effect. He also announced that he would introduce a Bill 
declaring strikes illegal unless preceded by a secret ballot 
among the unions concerned, together with measures of 
social reform intended to remove legitimate sources of 
discontent. But the substance of his speeches on this 
issue was a claim that the influence of Moscow in Australia, 
as shown by a series of strikes, was increasing, however 
few its professed adherents might be, and he appealed for 
a vote in favour of the maintenance of industrial peace 
and the enforcement of the law. His Government, how- 
ever, could point to work done and to a programme for the 
future on which it could have asked for support if the 
strike issue had never arisen. The record of the Admini- 
stration included substantial reductions in land and 
income taxation, and in the Commonwealth debt, the 
establishment of a higher tariff and the expenditure of 
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large sums both out of loan money and out of revenue on 
rural development. Following recent American precedent 
the Government had devoted part of its annual surplus to 
the improvement of country roads, and had spent 18 
millions of loan money on the extension of postal, tele- 
graphic, and telephone services, and on other reproductive 
works. It had also sought to establish a better system of 
marketing butter, fruit and other primary products, and 
had set up a department of the Commonwealth Bank for 
the benefit of farmers. Dr. Page, as Treasurer and 
associate Prime Minister, had paid off 22 millions of un- 
productive war debt, and established a sinking fund in 
connection with Commonwealth loans, besides bringing 
the States together in the Loan Council, from which New 
South Wales under its Labour Government had seceded. 
This record contained nothing sensational and nothing, 
with the possible exception of the tariff, calculated to 
attract any one or more groups of votes, but it was a 
record which justified the temporary alliance of the country 
and the Nationalist parties for the life of the Parliament, 
and had induced them to pledge themselves to a loose form 
of co-operation during the elections before both made 
common cause in support of Mr. Bruce’s appeal on the 
strike. The Government claimed to have done much for 
the cities by its tariff and much for the country by im- 
proving means of communication, to have established a 
sound and economical defence policy, and to have taken 
practical steps to maintain a place for Australia in the 
councils of the Empire. 

The programme for the next Parliament is extremely 
ambitious. Mr. Bruce in his policy speech announced an 
elaborate social policy including schemes of child endow- 
ment, of national insurance and of advances to be made 
through the Commonwealth Bank to enable manual 
workers and persons of small means to acquire their own 
homes. He proposed to continue and increase the subsi- 
dies for the improvement of country roads and for the 
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development of markets for exports, to spend {£100,000 on 
scientific research and a further sum on an enquiry into 
the best means of increasing agricultural and pastoral 
production. Mr. Bruce also announced that Parliament 
would be called upon to consider the revision of the Con- 
stitution, which is now long overdue. Mr. Hughes in his 
last policy speech had proposed to summon a convention 
for this purpose. Mr. Bruce maintained that the idea of 
a convention was impracticable, and that Parliament would 
be asked to pass Bills to be submitted to the people at a 
referendum. Recently the two States of Tasmania and 
Western Australia have complained that they have suffered 
financially through the Federation. The claims of each of 
them and also proposals for the formation of new States 
will be considered at this special constitutional session of 
the new Parliament. The defence policy of the Govern- 
ment had been initiated in the last Parliament when orders 
had been given for the building of two 10,000 ton cruisers, 
and the announcement had been made that a seaplane 
carrier, a floating dock, and an oil depot in the Northern 


Territory would also be built. In his policy speech Mr. 
Bruce also formulated a programme of defence on land and 
in the air which will include the establishment of factories 
with nucleus staffs and the co-operation of manufacturing 
industries. The policy of the Government was summed 
up in the declaration that 


no party should be intrusted with the executive power of govern- 
ment which is not prepared to subscribe to the fullest possible 
measure of defence, and to declare in detail and without any 
equivocation what its proposals are on this most vital issue. 


Mr. Bruce also laid emphasis in all his important speeches 
on the position of Australia in the Empire. “It is im- 
possible to imagine Australia outside the Empire. We 
declare for the British Empire with all the privileges and 
responsibilities that it involves, but within the Empire we 
demand freedom, independence and the fullest consulta- 
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tion.” These extracts from his policy speech were 
repeated in all important centres by Mr. Bruce and by his 
colleagues. Throughout his very extensive electioneering 
tour he appealed to his countrymen to realise the lofty 
destiny which Australia might attain within the Empire, 
if Communist influences were suppressed and Parliament 
could give its attention to the task of eliminating industrial 
discontent and developing the resources of the country. 
The answer of the Labour party to Mr. Bruce’s main 
charge was a declaration that there was no serious danger 
of Communism in Australia, and a denial that Labour had 
any association with the avowed Communists who sup- 
ported it. It was also claimed by some candidates, includ- 
ing the former Premier of Queensland, Mr. Theodore, that 
the settlement of strikes could with a greater probability 
of success be left to the Labour party than to Mr. Bruce. 
Mr. Charlton also undertook that if he became Prime 
Minister he would repeal the deportation provisions of the 
Immigration Act, but as a rule the Labour candidates 
preferred to divert attention from the subject of Com- 
munism and direct it to specific details of the Government 
record. Indeed very little was heard of the low wages of 
British seamen, a topic usually calculated to evoke expres- 
sions of sympathy, nor was any great effort made to exploit 
the fairly widespread dislike of deportation as a form of 
punishment, or of the method of investigation set up 
under the new Act. The Opposition quite naturally 
sought to exercise the right of an Opposition at a normal 
general election to criticise the record and programme of 
the Government. The two charges most often directed 
against Mr. Bruce in the cities were that he had not caused 
the two cruisers ordered in Great Britain to be built in 
Australia, and that he had not sufficiently protected 
Australian industry. In the country it was said that 
Labour would develop the Rural Credits Department of 
the Commonwealth Bank in the interests of farmers, would 
establish a more satisfactory method of marketing overseas, 
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and would abolish that much abused person the middle- 
man. Mr. Charlton, the leader of the Federal Opposition, 
propounded a defence policy which included the abolition 
of compulsory military training and the substitution of 
seaplanes and submarines for the cruisers as a protection 
against invasion. In the country districts Labour can- 
didates sought to warn the farmers and settlers against 
Nationalists, by playing on the hostility of the country for 
the town, which had brought about the formation of the 
Country party. In the last Parliament this party had 
numbered 14, and although it had supported the Govern- 
ment in which its leader, Dr. Earle Page, had held the 
Treasury portfolio (as equal with Mr. Bruce) it had main- 
tained its separate organisation. During the election 
Labour warned the country electors that a bogey had been 
raised for the purpose of absorbing their representatives 
among the Nationalists. Whatever success these tactics 
might have had in normal times, they could have none so 
long as the farmers were threatened with the loss or 
deterioration of their exports. The numbers of the 
Country party will be the same in the new Parliament as 
they were in the old, and Nationalist majorities in the 
country in doubtful seats were increased. Unexpected 
prominence was given to a proposal that Mr. Spahlinger 
should be brought to Australia to carry out his cure for 
tuberculosis in this country. Sir Neville Howse, the 
Minister for Defence, after enquiries made in Switzerland 
while a delegate to the League of Nations, had declared 
any such scheme premature and impracticable, but Mr. 
Charlton without specifying the means undertook that it 
could be carried out. Another change somewhat vaguely 
formulated was that the Bruce-Page Government did not 
represent a truly Australian spirit. The charge was some- 
what difficult to analyse, for both Mr. Bruce and Dr. Page 
were born and have their interests in this country. But 
the warning was uttered in many articles and on many 
platforms that Mr. Bruce would place Australia at the 
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mercy of an Empire Council, and that the only safe cus- 
todians of the national spirit were the members of the 
Labour party. 


II. Tue Resutts ANALYSED 


HE aggregate vote for Australia was approximately 

2,798,634, of which 1,535,795 were for the Govern- 
ment, and 1,262,839 for the Opposition. The Government, 
therefore, have a decided majority, but not so great as the 
distribution of seats in the House of Representatives would 
suggest. The aggregate Labour vote is a clear indication 
that a great number of electors did not accept the issue as 
one of Communism or revolution against orderly govern- 
ment and the supremacy of Parliament. Property is so 
widely held in Australia that the number who would vote 
for Communism or revolution on a referendum would be 
ludicrously small, and the conditions of life in Australia 
make it an exceedingly unpromising soil for propaganda in 
favour of either of these objects. Great advantages have 
been obtained for manual labourers through legislation, 
and as already mentioned, Labour Governments are at 
present in power in five out of the six States. In the 
Labour party politics is the career open to talent. Savings 
Bank deposits have steadily increased until at the end of 
1924 their total number is 3,798,662, or considerably more 
than one for every two men, women and children of the 
population. The average value of the accounts was 
£46 11s., the total amount deposited being £176,871,477. 
A similar inference can be drawn from the statistics of life 
assurance and friendly societies. At the end of 1923 there 
were 1,940,000 life or industrial policies in force, or about 
one policy for every three persons, the average amount of 
an ordinary life policy being £270, and of an industrial 
policy £35. Adequate statistics of the ownership of 
homes are not easy to find, but it appears from the census 
of 1921 that in that year there were 1,107,000 private 
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dwellings in Australia, of which approximately 56 per cent. 
were occupied by owners or prospective owners. The 
Commonwealth loans raised in Australia are widely dis- 
tributed, and among the largest investors are the insurance 
companies which hold or guarantee the savings of their 
very numerous policy holders. From these figures it will 
be seen that the bias in favour of private property and of 
parliamentary government in Australia is likely to be very 
strong. But the term Communist is used in public con- 
troversy as loosely as the term Bolshevist. It was strictly 
applicable to and was accepted by a few trade union officials 
who, though they were disowned by the Labour party, 
claimed to exercise a great influence over it. It was used 
also to describe the Australian leaders of the seamen who 
from their conduct in a series of strikes had appeared to 
aim at making the regular transport of goods by Australian 
or British ships impossible. Political Labour had never 
identified itself with the strikers, but had never openly 
denounced them, and there had been continuous strikes 
on the water-front throughout 1925, and the latter part 
of 1924 to the detriment of other unions than the seamen’s, 
and of many sections of the producers. It seems clear 
from the election figures that Labour was identified in the 
minds of many electors with these strikes, that the Minis- 
terialists were supported as the party which was opposed 
to strikes and would strive to repress them, that Labour 
failed because it was thought to have acquiesced in, if it 
had not actually favoured them. Another circumstance 
which favoured Nationalism was the conduct of the Lang 
Government in New South Wales, which had gone to the 
country on a policy of moderation and in office had proved 
to be among the least moderate of Labour Ministries. For 
this reason, amongst others, many of the electors in New 
South Wales who had voted Labour at the State elections 
refused to regard the Labour denunciation of Communism 
as a trustworthy indication of the policy of the movement. 
All the State electors were strengthened in this attitude 
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by the selection as a candidate for the Senate of a con- 
fessedly unrepentant revolutionist. Again, the Roman 
Catholic vote, which in New South Wales not many months 
before had been cast almost unanimously in favour of 
Labour, and was said to have decided the State elections 
in New South Wales, was at the Federal elections about 
evenly divided. The Government was free from the 
embarrassment of sectarian questions, and the Church as 
a whole was against Communism. Generally it was thought 
that Labour when faced with a crisis had failed either 
through lack of courage or because the nature of its follow- 
ing had made decisive action impossible. 

The outstanding figure of the campaign was un- 
questionably Mr. Bruce. His energy was prodigious. 
In the short election campaign he visited every State 
of Australia, Western Australia excepted, and spoke in 
many districts in which the head of the Government 
had never before been heard. From being one of the 
least known of Australian Prime Ministers, he became 
as well known as any of his predecessors. Throughout 
he kept all controversy on a high level, refusing to descend 
to personalities, and showing everywhere a grasp of the 
problems of the country and a high ideal of its destiny. 
Much was expected of Mr. Theodore, who had retired 
from the Premiership of Queensland in order to enter 
Federal politics. But he found his time fully occupied 
in a widely scattered constituency, and was ultimately 
defeated. He will be heard of again, for he is generally 
regarded as one of the ablest of the Labour leaders, and 
had he been a member of the present Parliament would 
probably have ultimately succeeded Mr. Charlton. 

The election was remarkable for the interest taken in 
it by young men who outside the Labour movement had 
previously been inclined to neglect politics. Impressed 
with the danger of disorder, both from the prevalence of 
strikes and from the obligation thrust upon the farmers 
of protecting their own interests where Government had 
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failed, they formed Constitutional Associations in many 
of the States. In this election they did useful work for 
the Ministerialists, and it is hoped that in the future they 
will remove the reproach of indifference often directed 
against the Australian youth. Another novel feature of 
the election was compulsory voting, which had been made 
part of the electoral law on the motion of a private member 
during the last Parliament. The percentage of votes 
polled to voters on the roll was over go per cent., which 
is far higher than is usual at Australian elections, and 
would have been still higher had the electoral roll been 
uptodate. But the expediency of compulsion is doubtful. 
Though the number of informal voters does not appear 
to have been higher than at an average election, many 
came to the poll who were ignorant of politics or indifferent, 
and it is probable that apart from any compulsion the 
numbers voting would have been exceptionally high, 
owing to the universal interest taken in the campaign. 
The result of the Senate elections has furnished another 
proof of the absurdity of the method of counting the votes 
now in use for that Chamber. There were twenty-two 
vacancies to be filled in a House of thirty-six, four having 
been caused by death or resignation during the last 
Parliament. Approximately four votes out of every nine 
were cast for Labour, yet every one of the vacancies was 
filled by a Ministerialist. The method of counting is 
extremely complicated, and may be described as the anti- 
thesis of the proportional system. Each State votes as 
one constituency. The names of candidates are ranged 
as far as possible in party lists, and the electors must put 
a number against the name of every candidate indicating 
the order of preference. At the last Federal election 
when the present method of counting was in use, men of 
exceptional prominence were elected in certain of the 
States, although their party as a whole was not successful. 
But this can happen only when there is a large amount 
of cross voting and candidates are supported on personal 
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grounds. When feeling runs high, as it did this year, 
there is little cross voting, and the party which polls the 
majority of votes is almost certain to fill all the vacancies 
from its ranks. It is for some reasons satisfactory that 
the Government for the time being should have a majority 
in both Houses. A hostile Senate, though it could not 
unseat a Government, could make legislation impossible, 
and ultimately force a double dissolution ; but it is unsatis- 
factory that Labour should be represented only by the 
Senators who were elected three years ago, or that the 
Bruce-Page party should, unless it suffers from death or 
resignations, be able to count on at least half the Chamber 
for the next six years. The new Parliament should be 
an exceptionally busy one. Mr. Bruce has a mandate 
for the preservation of order and the maintenance of 
industrial peace, and within the somewhat limited powers 
of the Constitution must look for a means of carrying it into 
effect. He has pledged himself to a programme of develop- 
ment and of social reform, which is likely to bring some 
of the contentious questions of the States before the 
Commonwealth Parliament and to a scheme of constitu- 
tional revision which will involve the passage of a number 
of equally contentious Bills to be submitted to the electors 
at a referendum. 

In the House of Representatives the Nationalists now 
have a majority over any possible combination between 
their present allies, the Country party, and Labour. It 
has been suggested that as the Nationalists have increased 
in numbers and the Country party remains at its former 
strength, the Nationalists should have representation in 
the Cabinet more nearly in proportion to their voting 
power ; but it is improbable that any change will be made. 
Co-operation between the two parties was at the last elec- 
tion of great value to both. It is quite possible that in 
many electorates where there were only Nationalist and 
Labour candidates, farmers would not have voted for the 
Government had they not been assured that the Country 
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party would retain an independent existence. Labour 
candidates, at any rate, appeared to hold this belief, 
for they did their utmost to prove that the strike issues 
had been raised for the express purpose of submerging 
the Country party. Again, it was an advantage to the 
Government that Country candidates could claim to have 
exercised an influence over its administration. Many 
concessions had been made to primary producers, and many 
were promised, which bore witness to the ability of the 
man on the land to obtain his reasonable demands without 
compelling his representatives to remain in isolation, 
as they have done in some of the State Parliaments. Some 
Country members have expressed decided views on the 
tariff, detailed consideration of which was held over from 
the last Parliament; but they cannot look to Labour 
for any remission of duties, and it is not likely that there 
will be any secession from the Government on this ground. 
What effect this defeat will have on the policy or composi- 
tion of the Labour party it is difficult to forecast. The 
election was a disappointment to long-cherished and 
confident hopes. Before the issues raised by the Seamen’s 
strike had become prominent in Federal politics, the opinion 
was very widely held that Labour, after ten years of opposi- 
tion, would be returned to power. The record of the 
Bruce-Page Ministry, though solid, was thought to be 
colourless. Its programme was not considered likely to 
contain anything sensational, and its leaders were rather 
respected than popular figures. Possibly those who held 
this belief attached too little importance to the absence of 
outstanding figures in the Opposition, an absence which 
was afterwards brought into relief by the conduct of the 
election campaign, and by the importance assigned to 
Mr. Theodore’s contemplated appearance in the Federal 
Parliament. Even after the dissolution had been pre- 
cipitated and the campaign was near its end, confidence 
was expressed that the election would bring, if not absolute 
victory, a substantial increase in strength to the Labour 
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party. The immediate outcome of defeat was an expres- 
sion by several of the Labour leaders in New South Wales 
and Queensland of their determination to rid the party 
of its “red” elements. It seemed to be acknowledged 
that the Australian people had demonstrated that they 
would always decide in favour of constitutional methods 
and industrial peace once the issues were put to and 
accepted by them. But the expulsion contemplated 
will not be effected without opposition, if at all. The 
State Labour Governments vary in their shades of opinion, 
but the industrial element, including unions of which the 
officials hold extreme views, is in the two States already 
mentioned influential in the councils of the party, and 
controls more than one electorate. The political leaders, 
therefore, have to consider whether they will take a step 
which may destroy the unity of the movement, or continue 
to bear the reproach of association with extremists, and 
it seems likely that as the first shock of defeat loses its 
vividness the tendency to compromise will become 
stronger. 

Two questions, therefore, will come up for decision 
during the early days of the new Parliament, both of 
importance. How will Mr. Bruce carry out his intention 
of securing industrial peace by the methods advocated 
in general terms throughout his electoral campaign, 
the enforcement of the law and the punishment of those 
who ignore the established means of settling their claims 
on the one hand, and the removal of sources of discontent 
by schemes of social amelioration on the other? What 
means will the Labour party take to apply the teachings of 
adversity and escape similar disaster in the future ? 





Postscript 


Postscript 


HORTLY after polling day it was announced that the 

Board before which the two leaders of the seamen had 
been called upon to show cause why they should not be 
deported had made recommendations adverse to both of 
them. Messrs. Walsh and Johnson were, therefore, taken in 
custody by the Commonwealth officers to await deporta- 
tion. A writ of habeas corpus was then applied for on their 
behalf, and the application came on for hearing before the 
High Court. In the course of an exhaustive argument 
the powers of the Commonwealth, the deportation pro- 
visions of the Immigration Act already referred to, and 
the method of investigation adopted by the Board were 
discussed, with the result that the Court unanimously 
came to the conclusion that both prisoners should be 
released. The Court consisted of five judges, and they 
were by no means unanimous as to the reasons for their 
decision. The majority, however, are of opinion that 
under the power given it by the Constitution “to make 
laws for the peace, order and good government of the 
Commonwealth with respect to immigration,” the Federal 
Parliament cannot treat as an immigrant a man who had 
come into Australia before Federation, and the balance 
of the judicial opinions seems to be that it cannot so treat 
a man who has settled in Australia and acquired an Aus- 
tralian domicile. As Walsh arrived in Australia before 
1900, and Johnson from Holland in 1910, and both have 
since made their homes in Australia, these conclusions 
operate in favour of both. Some of the judges also found 
defects in the general terms of the section under which 
the summonses were issued, and with the summonses 
themselves, and also in the powers which the section pur- 
ported to confer on the Minister. Whether the Federal 
Parliament has power to provide for deportation on the 
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decision of a Minister after enquiry by a specially appointed 
Board is not quite clear from a perusal of the five judg- 
ments, but apparently it is not suggested that the Federal 
Parliament cannot provide for deportation as a penalty 
to be inflicted after a trial before one of the ordinary 
courts for an offence with respect to any matter within the 
ambit of the powers of the Federal Parliament. One 
of the judges (J. Starke) quotes from an expression of opinion 
by Lord Haldane given when announcing the advice of the 
Privy Council (in the Sugar Company case) that none of 
the powers conferred by the Federal Constitution relate 
to that general control over the liberty of the subject 
which must be shown to be transferred, if it is to be regarded 
as vested in the Commonwealth. Presumably, however, 
this does not affect the power to control the liberty of the 
subject in relation to matters within the sphere of the 
Commonwealth. It must be added that the decision of 
the High Court in no way turned on the manner in which 
the enquiry had been conducted by the Board. The 
judgments agreed that the enquiry had been carried out 
impartially and with dignity under difficult conditions. 


Australia. December 29, 1925. 





SOUTH AFRICA 


I. Native Ponicy 


T has been a stock article in the criticisms directed 

against the new South African Government by its 
political opponents that it has produced no striking depar- 
ture from the policy of its predecessors in office, but has 
even, in some instances, carried on policies to which its 
component parties had, when in opposition, expressed 
determined hostility. No doubt there is truth in this 
criticism. It would be true in greater or less degree of 
any party coming into power after a long period of opposi- 
tion. But there is this to be said on the other side, since 
General Hertzog’s speech at Smithfield on November 13 
—that is that for the first time in South African history it 
has brought the Native Question in all its bearings into 
the open as a political issue. It is true that General 
Hertzog in his statement was careful to disclaim on behalf 
of his Government or his party any responsibility for his 
proposals. They were put forward, he said, as his own, 
for the purpose of public discussion, and to enable him to 
enter into consultation with the Opposition, so that purely 
party controversy may if possible be evaded on this funda- 
mental question. But no disclaimers can alter the fact 
that the Prime Minister of South Africa has committed 
himself to a new and far reaching policy on the Native 
Question. It is difficult to see how his party can repudiate 
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it and remain under his leadership. It is inconceivable 
that the issue, having now been formally raised, can again 
be relegated to that limbo of party programmes where 
matters are kept which can be glossed over with pious 
platitudes because they are intended by all parties to be 
kept well behind the actual battle grounds of the political 
campaign. 

To understand the situation some facts and figures must 
be known. According to the last census (1921) the European 
population of the Union numbered 1,500,000 in round 
figures while the native peoples numbered 4,700,000. 
Estimates have been made of the probable relative positions 
of the two populations, say 50 years hence, based on these 
figures and an assumed rate of increase. But the informa- 
tion available as to the rate of increase among the natives 
is so meagre that these estimates may be dismissed as 
purely fanciful. Without any such highly coloured and 
sensational pictures the numerical inferiority of the 
European people on the actual figures, and the slow, almost 
imperceptible, additions to their numbers by immigration, 
are sufficiently disquieting to any one who looks to the 
future of the European people here. 

Another reason for the increased public attention which 
has been given of late to native questions is the compara- 
tively rapid spread among the natives of education and of 
political consciousness. In comparison with the great mass 
of the native peoples these things are no doubt confined to 
a few. But a little leaven of this kind quickly leavens a 
large lump, and there are many potent influences at work in 
this direction. Education, in the academic sense, is only in 
its rudimentary stage, but there is a Native College in 
existence which aspires to university rank as its students 
are able to avail themselves of such tuition. A few find 
their way to America or England and come back to spread 
through the native Press, or as leaders of one or other of the 
semi-political native organisations, or of the almost in- 
numerable native religious sects, the new ideas with which 
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they have come in contact. Others come under the in- 
fluence of Communist orators urging them to join in the 
overthrow of existing society and in setting up the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. But as regards the great mass of 
them, whom civilisation in these forms has not yet reached, 
the most powerful educative influence is the part which they 
take in our industrial life. They come from their reserves 
under the stress of economic pressure to work on the mines, 
in the shops, the factories, and the houses of the white man. 
Some of them do not return, but become a permanent part 
of the urban population. Those who do return carry with 
them one or more of the many cultures with which our 
civilisation inoculates the blood and soul of the barbarian. 
All these processes have been going on for some time, and, 
as their result, the white man sees the native coming nearer 
to his position, and claiming to exercise functions which he 
had regarded as reserved exclusively for him. 

Another aspect of the question which must not be for- 
gotten is the different outlook which exists as regards the 
native and coloured man in the Cape Province as contrasted 
with the other provinces of the Union. When the Cape 
Colony received parliamentary institutions no distinction of 
colour was allowed in the franchise qualifications. There 
any man who earns at least {50 per annum or occupies a 
dwelling of a capital value of £75 is entitled to come on to 
the voters’ roll if he can write the few words necessary 
to apply for registration. In Natal a native was in theory 
entitled to be registered if he possessed the qualifications 
required of the white man, and, after fulfilling other com- 
plicated conditions, obtained the permission of the Governor. 
In practice he did not receive that permission. In the two 
republics of the Transvaal and Orange Free State the 
native and the coloured man were excluded from all 
political rights. The Grondwet or Constitution of the 
South African Republic (now the Transvaal) laid it down in 
express and unequivocal terms that there was to be no 
equality as between white and coloured, either in Church 
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or State, and the right to vote has always been regarded as 
the most important symbol of equality. Therefore when, 
in 1907, responsible government was conferred on the two 
former republics as the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colonies, the franchise was in terms restricted to white 
men. 

When the four colonies came together to draw up a 
Union constitution it was recognised from the beginning 
that any attempt to bring into line the various franchise 
qualifications, and have one qualification for the Union, 
would wreck the whole project of Union. The National 
Convention therefore left the franchise qualifications in 
each province exactly as it found them. But so appre- 
hensive were the Cape representatives that the colour line 
which, in law or in fact, existed in the three other provinces 
would be in time forced upon the Cape, that they secured 
the inclusion in the Act of Union of provisions that no 
amendment of the Act disqualifying on grounds of race or 
colour any one who at the date of Union would have been 
entitled to be registered as a voter in the Cape should be 
valid unless it was passed by both Houses of Parliament 
sitting together, and by a majority of not less than two- 
thirds of the total number of members of both Houses. 

That is where the matter now stands in regard to the 
franchise qualifications of the native and coloured man. It 
is true, no doubt, that the fifteen years that have elapsed 
since Union have brought about a somewhat more liberal 
outlook in the northern provinces on the question of the 
rights and status of the native and coloured peoples. But 
there is still an intensely strong feeling, strongest among 
the Dutch-speaking people, the burghers of the old republics 
and their descendants, but by no means confined to them, 
against any extension of the franchise which would allow 
the native or coloured man to vote for a representative in 
Parliament. The influence exercised by the native and 
coloured voter in the Cape has, however, by no means been 
confined to that province. The total number of these 
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voters on the roll is 36,853* as compared with a total of 
156,884 European voters in that province. But though 
the actual numbers are not great there are ten or twelve 
constituencies in which the native and coloured vote, if 
solid, would probably be the deciding factor as between the 
rival parties at an election. No party, therefore, can afford 
to alienate that element, and any Government, in consider- 
ing measures affecting the native peoples anywhere in the 
Union, has to take into account the repercussions which its 
action may have in the constituencies of the Cape. It must 
be remembered, also, that though the total number of these 
voters actually on the roll is at present comparatively small, 
the qualification is, for present day conditions, very low, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that the spread of education 
and the rise in wages and in the value of house property will 
enable an increasing number of natives and coloured men 
to qualify for the vote. 

Such is in rough outline the situation upon which the 
proposals for a new Native policy have been launched by 
General Hertzog. They fall under two main heads— 
industrial and political. For some time before the last 
General Election he had advocated a policy of segregation 
as providing the only solution of the many problems arising 
from the contact of white and black in South Africa. 
This was adopted by the party, and was undoubtedly a 
very important element in the success which he achieved 
at the polls. The word segregation conveyed to the 
ordinary voter an idea which seemed to promise a relief 
from many anxieties which had been troubling him. The 
overwhelming numbers of the native, his competition in 
the unskilled and semi-skilled occupations, and his rise in 
civilisation and in education, all combined to make the 
European apprehensive as to his future and the future of 
his children. Here then was a policy which, if one did not 
inquire too minutely into detail, seemed to be just what was 


* i.¢., 20,826 Coloured, 2,038 Indian, 13,989 Native. 
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wanted. General Hertzog’s policy of segregation, as 
expounded in general terms, was that areas should be set 
apart as native areas in which the native should live and 
“develop along his own lines.”” He would have in these 
areas a gradually increasing amount of responsibility for 
the administration of his local affairs, and he would be 
subject to no restriction as to what occupation he might 
follow. If, however, he chose to come out to work in 
European areas, he would be prohibited from acquiring 
land, and would be subject to restrictions in regard to 
industrial occupations intended to debar him from com- 
peting with the white man in skilled and semi-skilled work. 

There is already on the statute book legislation designed 
to bring about a certain measure of territorial separation 
between the native and the European. In 1913 an Act 
was passed providing that certain areas might be demar- 
cated as native areas, within which only natives should be 
allowed to acquire land, and that outside these areas 
natives should not be allowed to acquire land. Since the 
passing of the Act commissions have been set up from time 
to time to advise as to what areas, outside the recognised 
reserves, should be demarcated as native areas, but their 
work has been largely ineffective, owing to the opposition 
of the European population to the setting aside as native 
areas of any land which offered prospects of being suc- 
cessfully developed by Europeans. Since General Hertzog 
came into office his statements about segregation would 
seem to mean that he contemplates simply proceeding to 
carry into effect the Act of 1913. If that is so it is difficult 
to see how his “ segregation ” policy can, in practice, pro- 
vide areas in which the native population of the Union 
can live and “ develop along its own lines,” or which will 
offer to the native an effective choice between remaining 
in his own areas and coming out to work as an unskilled 
labourer for the European, subject to the repressive laws 
which will prevent him from rising above that status. 

So much for the territorial and industrial side of the 
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policy. Politically it involves the exclusion of the native 
from the parliamentary and every other franchise through- 
out the Union. Whether native voters who are at present 
on the roll in the Cape Province are to be removed, or 
whether the exclusion is to apply only to new applicants 
is not clear. As compensation for this, natives throughout 
the Union are to be allowed to elect seven members to the 
Union House of Assembly—one in the Orange Free State 
and two in each of the other provinces. These seven, 
who are to be Europeans, are to have exactly the same 
rights and privileges as other members of the House, 
except that they will not be allowed to take part in any 
discussion on the question of native representation. The 
coloured man on the other hand—that is, the man of mixed 
race and the Cape Malays and those descended from that 
stock—will be treated, as regards political and other rights, 
on the same footing as Europeans. 

So far General Hertzog has put forward these proposals 
not as those of his Government but as his own. One of 
his colleagues has expressed strong opposition to the 
enfranchisement of the coloured man in the northern 
provinces and to the natives being directly represented 
in Parliament. Another has said that the proposals are 
supported by the Cabinet. The Prime Minister, however, 
has said nothing to modify his original statement that the 
proposals express his personal views and are put forward 
as such for the purpose of consultation with the Opposition. 
His plan is to embody the proposals in the form of Bills 
which will be presented to Parliament this coming ses- 
sion, but will not be proceeded with till the session of 1927. 
To the suggestion of consultation with the Opposition 
General Smuts has replied that he appreciates the desire on 
the part of the Prime Minister to prevent this question 
becoming a matter of party controversy, and is willing to 
agree to consultation, but that if the Opposition is to be 
formally consulted on these proposals they must come to it 
as the proposals of the Government, not as expressing 
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merely the personal views of General Hertzog. He has 
further made the suggestion that the best method of 
dealing with these proposals outside party lines would be 
to constitute a body such as the National Convention 
which drew up the Act of Union, and let that body 
consider General Hertzog’s proposals and any others which 
may be forthcoming, with a view to arriving, if possible, at 
a policy which will be national in the sense that it will 
belong to no one party. If such a policy could be agreed 
upon by a body so constituted it could then be laid before 
Parliament and, if it contained fundamental alterations 
of the existing system, it should be put before the people. 
We have as yet no indication as to whether this suggestion 
is likely to commend itself to the Government or not. 

Whatever may be thought of these proposals—and they 
are open to criticism from more than one point of view— 
it cannot be denied that they mark an epoch in the history 
of the Native Question in South Africa. That the proposals 
in regard to parliamentary respresentation should have been 
put forward by the Prime Minister and leader of the 
Nationalist party, even though he disclaims all but a personal 
responsibility for them, is in itself enough to indicate 
how far public opinion here has travelled since Union. 
If he has done nothing else General Hertzog has made it 
impossible for the party politicians to continue shirking 
this question or expressing their views in language care- 
fully framed to pass muster with the extremes of both 
sections of opinion. That in itself required a high degree 
of courage and sincerity—qualities which are none too 
common in the South African politics of to-day. 





The Cost of Living in South Africa 


II. Tue Cost or Livinc 1n Soutnu Arrica 


N the South African article last September* an outline 

was given of the Wages Act passed during the 1925 
session, and of the terms of reference of the Economic 
and Wage Commission which was then taking evidence, 
preparatory to the commencement of operations by the 
Wages Board to be appointed under the Act. The purpose 
of the Act was explained to be the maintenance of a 
“ civilised wage ” in those occupations in which Europeans 
are employed. 

In order to assist the Commission in its investigations, 
and the new Wages Board in its task of fixing minimum 
rates of wages, a departmental committee was set up in 
July 1925 by the Minister of Labour to inquire into the 
cost of living in the Union. This committee reported in 
time for the Economic Commission to utilise its findings, 
and the report has now been issued as a blue book. 

The committee was instructed, inter alia, to ascertain 
the expenditure required in certain typical industrial 
areas to maintain a civilised standard of living for a “ typical 
family of man, wife and three children ” (a) on an average 
regimen, and (d) on a minimum regimen. Although the 
committee found that the actual average number of children 
in a family was 2°32, or 23 per cent. less than the “‘ typical ” 
family, the instruction in the terms of reference was com- 
plied with, and this qualification should be borne in mind 
when the following figures are quoted. 

The procedure adopted was to draw up and circulate 
as widely as possible a form of family budget. In deciding 
what to take as the requirements of a family, in terms of a 
man’s rations, the committee followed the practice of the 
American Bureau of Labour Statistics, but by assuming 


* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 61, September 1925, p. 199. 
t No. U.G. 47 of 1925. 
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the ages of the three children to be 12, 9 and 5, instead of 
12, 6 and 4 (as adopted in the United States enquiries) 
it assessed the “ typical family ” as 3°9 units, on the basis : 
husband, 1°0; wife, ‘9; boy of 12, °9; girl of 9, °75; 
and boy of 5, ‘4; whereas the American estimate was 
3°35 units. Where a native servant entered into the 
calculations his food requirements were reckoned as °5 of 
the husband’s. Following Mr. B. S. Rowntree’s “ man with 
moderate work,” the committee selected 3,500 calories as 
the daily food requirements of a man, which is equivalent 
to 409,500 calories per family per 30 days. 

The budgets received by the committee were classified 
by areas, and in the three groups (a) under £240, (b) 
£240 to £360, and (c) £360 to £500, per annum. Of those 
received 442 could be used and thirty-eight were discarded. 
Nearly one fourth were submitted by bank officials. 

By defining “an average regimen” as that of a family 
with a monthly income between £20 and £30, the figure of 
£27 16s. gd. was obtained, this being the average monthly 
expenditure of all such families as reported. This figure 
represents {11 3s. 4d. for food, £1 8s. 5d. for fuel and light, 
£4 17s. 4d. for rent, and {10 7s. 8d. for sundries. 

Only 23 per cent. of the budgets used showed no expen- 
diture on servants’ wages. Probably in no other country 
would a similar investigation have yielded so small a 
percentage. The committee estimated the average annual 
cost of employing a native servant at £50, or 14 per cent. 
of the cost of the “‘ average regimen.” 

When investigating the expenditure that would be 
required to maintain a civilised standard on “a minimum 
regimen” it was found that to conduct an enquiry for 
South Africa on the lines of the Rowntree investigation 
in York would involve investigations in a number of typical 
districts of so detailed a nature that the assistance of 
local organisations for house-to-house questioning would 
be essential. The committee therefore confined itself 
to reviewing and adjusting for the family detailed 
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above (1) local surveys previously made by independent 
investigators ; (2) scales of relief adopted by the provincial 
Administrations ; (3) scales of rations laid down by prison 
authorities for prisoners serving for more than three 
months. 

On allowing for fuel, light, rent and sundries the com- 
mittee considered that 


On the evidence available at the present time, and taking all the 
circumstances into consideration . . . the cost of a minimum regimen 
on a civilised standard of living in the nine principal towns might 
be taken as ranging from {90 to {110 per annum. 


It is not claimed that this estimate is a close approxima- 
tion, and care must be exercised in using it. Nevertheless 
it has already attracted a very considerable amount of 
criticism in South Africa, mainly from people who do not 
appear to understand its meaning. For purposes of com- 
parison we may notice that Mr. Rowntree in 1913 estimated 
the cost in York of the minimum necessaries for a family 
(man, wife and three children) at the “ primary poverty 
line” at 21s. 8d. per week. The equivalent in 1913 of 
the South African figure of {90 to {110 per annum is 
£74 to {91, or about 28s. $d. to 35s. per week. The fact 
that the Wages Board, in making any wage award for the 
maintenance of civilised standards, will need to show very 
good reason for any great departure from it will greatly 
strengthen its hand in establishing what may prove to be 
unpopular though economic minimum wages. 


III. Tue OrcanisaTion oF Fruit Export 


HE practicability of shipping perishable produce long 
distances in cold storage was first demonstrated by 
the New Zealand Shipping Company in 1882. The 
importance of that invention in the economic development 
of the Dominions will be evident to anyone who takes the 
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trouble to ascertain from the occupational census of each 
Dominion the number of people who are engaged in pre- 
paring for export the meat and fish, dairy produce and 
fresh fruit which figure so largely in the trade returns. 

The growth of the fruit export trade from South Africa 
is the most spectacular development in the post-war 
trade of the Union. Before the Boer War the shipments of 
deciduous fruit which were made were largely experimental. 
In 1902-3 as many as twenty thousand cases were shipped 
in one season ; in the year following Union two hundred 
thousand cases; and in 1922-23 over one million cases 
of deciduous fruit left, for the first time. The growth of 
the citrus industry has been even more rapid. Almost 
negligible before Union, the export during the 1925 season 
was more than 900,000 cases. The relative importance of 
the different fruits, as regards the value of the exports, is 
roughly conveyed in the statement 


Oranges, 8; pears, 6; grapes, 4; peaches, 2; plums, I. 


A census taken two years ago revealed the existence of 
three and a half million citrus trees, of which one and a half 
million were then bearing. The Minister of Agriculture 
recently declared that the estimated export of citrus 
alone in 1930 would be over six million cases. 

The fact that an entirely new trade of these dimensions 
can be built up in a generation, in a comparatively new 
country, is a striking testimony to the elasticity of modern 
economic institutions, and it reflects very great credit on 
all those who have been engaged in growing, packing, 
cooling and shipping the produce. It must be emphasised 
that the new venture has achieved great success, for 
there are pessimists within the industry itself who are apt 
to regard as signs of inherent decay little maladjustments 
which cannot legitimately be regarded as anything more 
than the growing pains which are the price of phenomenal 
growth. 

The organisation that has evolved to regulate this 
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industry bears many resemblances to those with which 
students of co-operation have been made familiar in Cali- 
fornia and Florida, but South African conditions have 
demanded new machinery and special research. The funda- 
mental distinction that American fruit is railed to its 
principal markets, from compact growing areas, whereas 
South African fruit has to be collected from a vast sub- 
continent, concentrated in four orifices, and then shipped 
thousands of miles to its market, accounts for most of the 
pioneer experimentation that has been necessary in the 
evolution of marketing machinery for a highly perishable 
product. A review of some of the difficulties that have 
been met and largely solved will be instructive to those who 
are tackling similar problems elsewhere. 

The need for precautions against the shipment of inferior 
fruit and for control of packing methods to secure uni- 
formity and to facilitate shipping arrangements resulted 
in very early requests for Government intervention. Five 
Acts control the export of South African produce; the 
Fruit Export Act No. 17 of 1914, the Agricultural Products 
Export Act No. 35 of 1917 (which does not apply to fresh 
fruit), the Agricultural Products Grading Act No. 16 of 
1922, the Co-operative Societies Act No. 28 of 1922 and 
the Fruit Export Control Act No. 12 of 1925. 

The Fruit Export Act of 1914 sets up Government 
inspectors to examine the condition and grade of all fruit 
for export. Exporters must be registered and must notify 
the inspectors of all parcels of fruit they wish to be branded 
and stamped. ‘The owner of rejected fruit has the right 
of appeal to a board of reference. Over 1,300 growers are 
registered as exporters, and regulations prescribe the 
inspection fees to be paid, the methods of packing to be 
adopted for each class and grade of fruit, and a minimum 
pre-cooling period of 48 hours in cold storage for all fruit 
except citrus and pines, unless it is shipped in ventilated 
holds. 

Under the Grading Act of 1922 further arrangements are 
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made for the inspection of fruit, and special levies are 
authorised to be paid by growers, for allocation by the 
Minister for the development of the industry. A levy of 
5s. per 40 cubic feet is payable on all citrus and deciduous 
exports, and the method ‘of allocation of this fund has 
provided one of the bones of contention among the growers. 
In June 1923 arrangements were made under this Act 
for the inspection of citrus fruit for export at four inland 
centres in the Transvaal as well as at the ports. Better 
prices can thus be obtained for rejected fruit than if it were 
all concentrated for disposal on the Cape Town market, 
and rejection was the fate of over one-eighth of the citrus 
packed for export during the 1925 season. 

The growers themselves soon felt the need of an organisa- 
tion which could deal collectively with their common 
problems as they emerged. In December 1921 the 
Fruitgrowers’ Co-operative Exchange of South Africa was 
incorporated, and in 1922 the society was formally con- 
stituted under the Co-operative Societies Act of that year. 
Another of the troubles of the industry has been the fact 
that the citrus growers have been more keenly conscious 
of their own common interests than they have of interests 
common to the exporters of other fruits. The citrus 
season lasts from May-June to September-October ; the 
deciduous season from December-January to April-May. 
It was not, as we shall see later, until December 1925 that 
a formula was discovered which will permit the citrus 
growers to maintain complete loyalty to both groups. 
Until then the constitution had provided for the grouping 
of fruit growers in voluntary local co-operation companies, 
which in turn appoint delegates to provincial or central 
companies. The resolutions of these central companies 
are sent forward to three sub-boards or divisions, one 
each for citrus, deciduous and pines, which are annually 
appointed by the central companies to have complete 
control as the federal Board of Directors. The Minister 
allocates part of the levy paid by all the exporters to provide 
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funds for the work of the Exchange. Over go per cent. of 
the deciduous growers are members of local companies, 
whereas not more than 70 per cent. of the citrus growers 
are members, the majority of the non-members probably 
being in the Transvaal. 

The detail work of the Exchange until December 1925 
was delegated to committees, of which the Shipping Com- 
mittee was most continually before the public eye. It was 
first appointed to deal with the deciduous crop of 1923-4 
and it continued to act in 1924 at the special request of the 
citrus sub-board. It was realised from the first that one 
of the chief functions of the Exchange was to evolve a 
system of negotiation with the shipping companies for cold 
storage space which could supersede the unorganised 
efforts of individual growers, each too small to take the risk 
of making forward contracts. 

Lack of space prevents a detailed account of the opera- 
tions of the Shipping Committee. Not the least of its 
difficulties was the problem of getting reliable estimates 
from growers and railway companies and a fair adjustment 
of railway rates. 

Early in September the Government appointed a com- 
mittee of enquiry into the fruit export trade, with instruc- 
tions to present its recommendations for the improvement 
of the organisation of the industry to the Minister of 
Agriculture. The committee took full evidence at each 
of the ports and in Pretoria, and presented its report in 
November 1924. Its main recommendation was that a 
central controlling body, with full control over the fruit 
on its arrival at the ports, “ both in regard to the method 
and destination of shipment,” should be set up, and that 
it should have sole responsibility for negotiations with the 
shipping companies, so far as fruit export is concerned. 

As regards the railway charges for moving fruit, the com- 
mittee was of the opinion that the charges made were reason- 
able and that they did not favour any one port. While, in 
general, fruit should be shipped from the port nearest to 
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the grower, the special facilities at certain ports and the 
special wishes of individual growers should be considered. 

In its review of the actual shipping methods the com- 
mittee recommended that shipments in fan room* should be 
discontinued, except for experimental purposes, until it 
was known which particular varieties of fruit could normally 
be carried in this way without excessive waste. It upheld 
the system of shipping according to priority of arrival, on 
account of the extra handling and book-keeping, and wastage 
of pre-cooling space that would be involved in any renewal 
of the attempt to ship according to the crop estimate made 
by each grower. On the other hand, it emphasised the 
necessity for more reliable estimates from growers, and 
suggested that in the event of shipping space again proving 
inadequate those growers should be penalised who omitted 
to prepare estimates of their crop. The shipping com- 
panies might also arrange their sailings to avoid overlapping 
and ensure a steadier service. Finally, the imperative need 
for adequate pre-cooling plant to deal with the fruit at the 
ports was emphasised. 

Early action followed this last recommendation. In 
December 1924 a beginning was made by the Railway and 
Harbours authority by increasing the cold storage plant at 
Cape Town from 450 to goo tons capacity, and by com- 
mencing the erection of a new pre-cooling warehouse along- 
side the deepwater berths, with mechanical conveyors to the 
quays. At the time of writing, the completion of the bulk 
of this new plant, capable of handling 3,500 tons of fruit, 
is already announced. If fruit is pre-cooled for the regula- 
tion forty-eight hours prior to shipment, this plant has a 
capacity of 50,000 tons per month. 

More delay occurred in giving effect to the other pro- 
posals of the committee, and in the early months of 1925 
complaints began to appear in the Press regarding delays 
in shipping the deciduous crop. In March the Transvaal 


*i.e. holds ventilated by fans as opposed to cold storage. 
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growers formed themselves into the Transvaal Deciduous 
Fruit Growers’ Association and secured from the Govern- 
ment an arrangement whereby their fruit could be pre- 
cooled and inspected in Pretoria, and conveyed to the coast 
in ice trucks to avoid the congestion in the port stores. 
The Constantia growers in the Cape called a meeting of 
protest against the methods of the Shipping Committee, but 
on hearing the case of the federal directors, who blamed the 
growers for sending hopelessly incorrect estimates which 
could not possibly be relied upon for the reserving of space, 
the criticisms were followed by congratulations on what the 
Shipping Committee had been able to achieve. Neverthe- 
less, the Exchange at the end of March had to warn growers 
to cease packing for a period on account of congestion at 
the docks, and the private shippers took the opportunity 
to advertise special arrangements for fast trains to take 
hard pears to Durban for storage in private cold stores 
pending shipment from that port. The danger of a return 
to private bargaining with the shipping companies loomed 
ahead once more. The Opposition in the House of 
Assembly appealed for prompt action on non-party lines, 
and on April 16 the Fruit Export Control Bill was intro- 
duced by the Minister of Railways. 

This Act (No. 12 of 1925), passed in May, carries out the 
proposals of the committee of enquiry for a Control Board. 
The Board controls the export of fruit from the Union 
and the order of shipment from all the ports, and receives 
estimates from the growers of intended exports and 
information from the shipping companies with regard to 
the available space. No person may export fruit from the 
Union except through the Fruit Growers’ Exchange, except 
for consumption in Rhodesia, the Protectorates and the 
Belgian Congo. The Control Board acts through a com- 
mittee, or an official, at each port. It is empowered to 
equalise the rates of freight paid on different consignments 
and spread them equally over all the exporters in proportion 
to their shipments ; and to facilitate the reserving of space 
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in advance the Land and Agricultural Bank is empowered 
to guarantee the performance of contracts which the con- 
tracting body—the Exchange—may make on behalf of 
the Control Board. 

From the strong opposition that suddenly arose against 
the Bill during the later stages of its passage through the 
Houses, it was evident that it would not provide a lasting 
settlement. An amendment was inserted in committee 
which closed a loophole by which the Transvaal growers 
might have escaped the control of the Board. It was 
pointed out that the Bill provided no control of fruit 
shipped through the Portuguese port of Lorenco Marquez. 
An amendment therefore was inserted which extended the 
control to all exports of fruit “from the Union ”—.e., 
across the boundary at Komatipoort as well as through the 
Union ports. The Transvaal growers, led by the National 
Fruit Growers’ Association, were not successful in pre- 
venting this Bill from passing through the Senate. 

A Government notice in June announced the appoint- 
ment of six members to the Fruit Export Control Board, 
one of them being a member of the National Fruit Growers’ 
Association and two advisory members. In July the 
regulations governing the Board’s activities were gazetted. 
Important among them is the provision (No. 25) that, 
except in exceptional circumstances, shipping space shall 
be allotted in order of priority of arrival at the port (or if 
transported to the port in refrigerated trucks, at any inland 
pre-cooling station). A new regulation gazetted on Decem- 
ber 24 gives the Board power to cause any fruit intended for 
shipment to any particular port in Great Britain to be 
diverted to some other port in Great Britain, if the shipping 
of fruit will thereby be facilitated or expedited. 

The Control Board still has no power to prescribe to the 
grower the port through which he shall ship. At present 
it is anticipated that it will be sufficient if growers are 
advised and warned when the capacity of any one port is 
being overtaxed. It is to be hoped that individual self- 
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interest is still strong enough to make further action 
unnecessary in this particular matter. 

The continuance of Press criticisms of the Exchange 
directors’ policy made it evident that the Transvaal citrus 
interests were not yet satisfied. The Minister of Agricul- 
ture at length called a citrus conference to meet in Pretoria 
at the beginning of December. It was attended by over 
400 delegates from the Union and Rhodesia. The majority 
of the Transvaal growers, whose grievances were well aired 
in discussions lasting two days, demanded a separate Citrus 
Exchange under the Co-operative Act, control of their levy 
contribution, and freedom from the alleged domination 
of the Fruit Growers’ Exchange. At length, however, an 
agreement was reached which received almost unanimous 
support. Reorganisation of the fruit growers’ associations 
was decided upon, which would give the citrus growers 
the management of their own industry and yet keep them 
in touch with the growers of other fruits in matters of 
common interest. It was agreed that on achieving 
reorganisation along these lines all growers represented 
at the Conference would become members. 

A joint committee of the growers and the citrus sub- 
board spent December working out the constitution of the 
new South African Co-operative Citrus Exchange. ‘The 
controlling directors are to be elected annually, one from 
each affiliated society. ‘The levy on citrus exports is to be 
paid by the Government to the Citrus Exchange and will 
be expended—firstly, on the requirements of the Fruit 
Export Control Board ; and, secondly, one-third is to be 
paid to the Federal Fruit Growers’ Exchange to enable it 
to carry out such functions as are “ entrusted to that body 
by the constituent central exchanges,” any unexpended 
balance to be returned. The deciduous sub-board has 
adopted the same regulations for the reorganisation of 


its own industry, and it is understood that the pineapple 
sub-board will follow suit, and will also be represented 
on the federal Board of the newly-constituted Fruit Ex- 
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change. The functions of the Export Control Board 
remain untouched. 

The reorganised Fruit Growers’ Co-operative Exchange 
of South Africa is now a federal body, with its registered 
office in Cape Town. The Board of Directors comprises 
five from each of the constituent companies. An interest- 
ing provision is that the Chairman shall have a deliberative 
but not a casting vote. The function of the federal Board 
is to carry out only those matters that are of common 
interest, and very rightly in the event of a deadlock the 
dispute will be referred back to the constituent central 
societies. 

The fruit export trade thus enters the year 1926 with 
all its internal troubles at an end. The existence of a 
properly-constituted Control Board to apportion shipping 
space at all the ports should result in greater harmony 
there also. Pre-cooling facilities are now adequate for the 
requirements of the near future, and the only outstanding 
problem is the provision of ample shipping space at regular 
intervals. To carry the six million tons of citrus fruit 
which it is estimated will be exported in 1930, sixty 
steamers, each carrying 100,000 cases, would be needed 
during the season of three to four months, or one sailing 
every other day. The only way to attract that amount of 
shipping will be by paying commercial rates of freight and 
giving reasonable guarantees. In the meantime the most 
urgent need is for a settlement of the mail contract along 
such lines that the contracting company will be encouraged 
to devote every available inch of space to the efficient 
carriage of fresh fruit and other South African produce. 


South Africa. January 13, 1926. 





NEW ZEALAND 


I. Tue GENERAL ELECTION 


HE failure of the attempts made in June and July to 

bring about a fusion of the Reform party and the 
Liberals was reported in the December number of THE 
Rounp Taste.* Outside the inner circles of politics there 
was much disappointment that the opportunity presented 
by the death of Mr. Massey and the retirement of Mr. 
Wilford of making the change which Mr. Massey himself 
had suggested had been missed. It was immediately after 
the General Election of 1922, when the Labour party 
seemed likely to hold the balance of power, that Mr. Massey 
had made the suggestion. At a great cost of freedom, of 
efficiency and of personal health he had staved off this 
danger, but under the three-party system it was liable to 
recur at any time. While increasing the risks of the 
system, the change of leadership also provided an excellent 
opportunity for combining the two parties whose mutual 
differences on both domestic and Imperial policy are trifling 
in comparison with their common antagonism to Labour. 
But the spirit of party proved to be too strong, and after a 
brief armistice the old triangular warfare was resumed and 
maintained till the end of the session. The possibilities of 
a Reform-Liberal fusion continued to be discussed sporadic- 
ally and unofficially, but so much of the discussion took the 
form of mutual recriminations regarding the responsibility 
for the failure of the Conference that it made for estrange- 
ment and embitterment rather than union. 


* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 61, December 1925, p. 206. 
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When the close of the session on October 1 was followed 
by preparations for the General Election, the party mani- 
festos showed that the Prime Minister, Mr. J. G. Coates, 
and the Leader of the Opposition, Mr. G. W. Forbes, had 
had no better success than their predecessors in basing the 
contest between Reformers and Liberals upon any funda- 
mental distinctions of principle or policy. On October 3 
Mr. Coates declared the policy of the Reform party in 
moderate and businesslike terms, which, as he said, “‘ made 
no attempt to set forth a spectacular programme involving 
vast sums of money and wholesale expenditure” and indulged 
in “no fanciful promises.” A restraint which preferred 
understatement to exaggeration and, while not promising 
much, conveyed the impression that he was likely to be 
better than his word, was the key-note of his manifesto. 
This pleasant contrast to the normal method of the 
advertising politician was maintained by the Prime Minister 
throughout his campaign speeches and goes far to account 
for his success. The points of the manifesto were sum- 
marised by the Evening Post (October 3) as follows :— 


1. Sound and prudent finance. 
2. Thorough examination into the incidence of taxation. 

. Closer settlement of occupied and unoccupied lands by 
purchase and subdivision. 

. Extension of scientific agricultural education. 

. Investigation into farmers’ land banks. 

. Well-being of the Empire. 

. Support of the League of Nations. 

. Encouragement of secondary industries and suppression of 
trusts. 

. Immigration—selective organisation to be strengthened. 

. Humanitarian: More houses and fewer slums; increased 
compensation benefits ; investigation of universal pension 
scheme, and of aid to parents with large families. 

. Modernised methods of education. 

. Extension of public health policy. 

. Establishment of Local Government Board. 

. No spectacular programme ; no fanciful promises. 

. National safety and progressive development. 

. More business in government and less government in business, 
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The full text of the brief reference to external affairs covered 
by Nos. 6 and 7 is as follows :— 

To maintain unimpaired our loyal adherence to the King and 
the Empire, and to seek by all practical means to strengthen and 
develop Imperial unity by improved means of consultation, by 
tariff preference, and by adequate contributions to Imperial defence. 

The malign influences which are at work to undermine and destroy 
the Empire must be exposed and combated if we are to preserve our 


great heritage, which to-day is such a potent influence in preserving 
the peace of the world. 


To support and assist the League and extend its sphere of influence 
with a view to building up international goodwill and concord. 


“ Adequate contributions to Imperial defence ” and ade- 
quate support of the League of Nations—these are points 
on which New Zealand has failed so seriously hitherto that 
the Prime Minister’s emphasis on both is very welcome. 
Taking the document as a whole, its main weight lay in an 
appeal for strong and stable government and for steady and 
rational progress on the same lines and in almost identical 
terms with those of Mr. Baldwin’s 1924 manifesto. 

There was really very little in all this to which Mr. 
Forbes, the Leader of the National party, could not have 
subscribed. Conversely, there was very little in the mani- 
festo issued by Mr. Forbes on behalf of his own party on 
October 1 which would have caused any Reformer the 
slightest difficulty if it had appeared over the signature of 
Mr. Coates. One might reasonably go even further. 
About the middle of the campaign the Press twitted the 
Opposition with having “ no distinctive policy whatever.” 
Replying a few days later to the Prime Minister’s charge 
that the Opposition had copied his policy, the Auckland 
Star said: “ Liberalism steal Reform’s policy! ‘The first 
difficulty would be to find it.”” Both papers were very near 
the mark. In policy, as apart from leadership, there was 
little that was distinctive in either programme and very 
little to choose between the two. ‘The poorest thing in the 
Nationalist programme was the vague and chilly negative 
under the heading of Defence: “‘ Defence expenditure to 
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be kept at the lowest possible limit consistent with national 
safety.” As military defence has already been cut to the 
bone and the national safety, if not already jeopardised, is 
maintained at the expense of the national honour by the 
disproportionate share of the naval burden which Britain 
is allowed to bear, the reference is unworthy of the party 
which was once led by Seddon and Sir Joseph Ward. In 
domestic policy Mr. Forbes advocated the establishment of 
an “agricultural bank with Government guarantee,” 
which the Prime Minister was merely prepared to consider, 
and of a “ State bank free from political control,” and also 
the adoption of an electoral system “whereby majority 
rule shall be assured,” but without specifying what the 
system should be. But three such points as these, never 
pushed with the emphasis of strong conviction, were quite 
insufficient to justify the independent existence of the 
National party, and there was very little else. 

The real weight of the opposition to the Reform Govern- 
ment came from the Labour party with its frankly socialistic 
and anti-imperialistic aims. Though the party is less violent 
in its propaganda than it used to be, and is accused of toning 
down its red doctrines to a relatively mild pink for election- 
eering purposes, no camouflage was attempted on the main 
point in the manifesto issued by Mr. H. E. Holland, chair- 
man of the Parliamentary Labour party, on October 13. 
The red flag was kept faithfully flying in the repetition of 
the time-honoured avowal that “ the objective of the party 
is the socialisation of the means of production, distribu- 
tion and exchange.” The method was declared to be “ the 
conquest of political power, local and national, by constitu- 
tional means ” and the extension of the organisation of the 
workers. Special attention was paid to housing, the im- 
mediate restoration of wages and salaries to the 1914 
standard, a State-owned shipping service, a State bank, free 
hospital treatment, free education, endowment of mother- 
hood, and adequate pensions based on the cost of living. A 
matter which provoked much controversy was the party’s 
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land policy, on which the platform contained the following 
points :— 


1. A State valuation of all privately owned land, such valuation to 


remain on record as the measure of the present landholder’s interest 
in land, 


2. Privately-owned land shall not be sold or transferred except 
to the State. 


3. The owner shall have the right to surrender his land on the 
valuation prescribed in sub-clause (1). 


It was also provided that the tenant should have the 
absolute right to improvements and that there should be 


a land tenure based on occupancy and use, which shall secure to the 
working farmer the full fruits of his labour and exertions. 


Though the scope of these proposals was narrowed by the 
manifesto, it was regarded as veiled land nationalisation and 
severely criticised, and the unpopularity of “ usehold” 
was by no means confined to the small farmer. In regard 
to defence the policy of the Labour party was purely 
negative and destructive, demanding 


The repeal of the Military Service Act and the Defence Act. 
The repeal of all provisions in the War Regulations Act and its 
amendments that interfere with civil and industrial liberties. 


The Imperial or international policy of the party in- 
cluded :— 


The principle of self-determination to be applied to all races for 
the purpose of terminating the ruthless plundering of nations by 
modern Imperialists. 


When Mr. Coates opened his campaign at Oamaru on 
October 8 he was almost a stranger to the South Island 
and very little known on the platform anywhere except in 
his own constituency. His opening speeches read as 
though he was following too closely a text prepared in 
Wellington, but he acquired freedom as he went, and the 
extraordinary enthusiasm of his reception everywhere was 
beyond question. He had had a good Press from the 
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moment that he was recognised as Mr. Massey’s probable 
successor—so good indeed, that Labour partisans had dubbed 
him “ the Press-made Prime Minister ” ; but now the seal 
of popular approval was added. He was well advertised 
by the double slogan of “the man who gets things 
done” and “give Coates a chance.” He certainly owed 
much to the eulogies of his friends, but the main cause of 
his success was clearly his own winning personality. 

As Mr. Forbes, the leader of the National party, made 
no attempt to get a national hearing at all and was soon 
seen to be out of the running, Mr. Coates’s only rival was 
the Labour leader, Mr. Holland. The contrast between 
the two men was worthy to adorn a tale. ‘The farmer, the 
soldier, the administrator, the man slow of speech and 
quick of action, on the one side ; the eloquent champion of 
class consciousness, the bold maker of promises, the ready 
and resourceful debater and declaimer, on the other. It 
was the man of action against the man of words as clearly 
as Plutarch himself could have depicted it. By the time 
the man of action had completed his tour of the South 
Island, the fear that the Nationalists would dangerously 
split the anti-Labour vote had disappeared. When he had 
done equally well in the North Island the victory of Re- 
form appeared to be assured. But even the most opti- 
mistic of Mr. Coates’s supporters had not expected so 
striking a success as was disclosed when the figures went 
up on the night of November 4.. As amended by two 
recounts, and subject to the possibility of a further 
alteration by two election petitions, the results, with the 
corresponding figures of the previous General Election, 
were as follows :— 

1922. 1925. 
Reform (Government) . “ ss 38 57 
Nationalist (formerly Liberal) re - 20 9 
Labour .. ¥ % 7 17 II 
Independent Nationalists. -™ ‘> - _ 


Independent Liberals .. _ .S fe 5 
Independent oe oe a a = 
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Three of the five Independent Liberals returned in 1922 
were pledged to vote with the Government against a no- 
confidence motion supported by Labour, and without their 
help Mr. Massey could not have carried on. The one 
Independent Liberal in the new Parliament is Sir Joseph 
Ward, whom the whole country is glad to welcome back to 
politics after an absence of six years. Botha sentimental and 
a historical interest attaches to his election in 1925 as the 
only representative of “ Liberalism.” He was an almost 
continuous member of the great Liberal régime which, 
under Ballance, Seddon and finally himself, governed the 
country without a break from 1891 to 1912, and he is 
naturally not ashamed of the old name. The party is not 
ashamed of the old policy, but by way of compensation for 
the failure of its negotiations for fusion with the Reform 
party, it adopted the name of “ National party,” which the 
combination would have taken if the negotiations had suc- 
ceeded. As applied to a party which ruled the country 
without serious challenge for more than 20 consecutive 
years, but is now a mere wreck, the name “ National” has 
only an ironical propriety. 

In winning 57 out of 80 seats Mr. Coates has done even 
better than Mr. Baldwin’s capture of 415 seats in a House 
of 615, the proportions being 71°5 and 67°48 respectively. 
New Zealand had seen nothing like it since Seddon at his 
last General Election in 1905 won 60 seats—a victory which 
he did not live to enjoy. But whereas Seddon’s achievement 
was at the very height of his powers and in a straight fight, 
Mr. Coates’s victory was that of a ’prentice hand embar- 
rassed by the special difficulties of triangular warfare. It 
is also to be noted that in all these cases, owing to the 
anomalies of the single-member district system, the 
Parliamentary majority is apt to be out of all proportion 
to the popular vote. ‘“‘ The swing of the pendulum,” to 
which the political augurs and the democracy itself attach 
so much importance, would be much less impressive if they 
realised to how large an extent it might be more accurately 
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described as the toss of the coin. According to an analysis 
prepared by Mr. Walter Nash, Secretary of the Labour 
party, the votes polled by the various parties at the last 
two General Elections and their respective percentages of 
the totals were as follows :—* 


1922. 1925. 
Votes. Percent. Votes. Percent. 
Reform .. a -- 266,123 42°7 308,413 47°1 
Labour .. -- 145,148 23°3 181,067 27°6 
Nationalist (Libera .. 189,287 304 133,453 204 
Others... o> 2,512 3°6 31,922 4°9 


On a proportional basis, therefore, the Reform party’s 
strength in the House should be reduced from 57 to 38, 
while Labour’s should be increased from 11 to 22, and the 
Nationalists’ from 9 to 16—a result which would have put 
the balance of power in the hands of four Independents! An 
artificial majority created by an imaginary swing of the 
pendulum may be better than this, but we should at least 
know what we are doing. As the Welfare League has 
pointed out, the talk about the set-back of Labour and the 
overwhelming strength of Reform has no foundation in the 
figures. 

The causes of the Government’s victory were well sum- 
marised by the Auckland Star (Nationalist) in its leading 


article on November 5 :— 


Mr. Coates has captured the imagination of a large section of the 
public. He appeals to it as a vigorous man in the prime of life, 
honest and direct in his dealings, approachable and breezy in dis- 
position, and one who is not bound by convention, but has the 
courage to put new ideas into practice. Probably the influence is 
largely psychological, and most voters would find it difficult to 
put it into words. Many of his supporters, we should say, thought 
all the more of him because he appeared to. them as a fresh per- 
sonality not yet hardened by the political battle. 

. With every union a recruiting agent, with a large fighting 
fund and an army of willing workers on the platform and behind 
the scenes, Labour was far better equipped for the fight than were 


* Taken from the New Zealand Times, November 17, 1925. 
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the Liberals. The loss of several seats and reduction of majorities 
in others will, we hope, have some effect. It is certain that its folly 
in not condemning a strike that was a violation of contract and the 
principle of collective bargaining lost it many votes. 

Many voters were shrewd enough to see that a party that virtually 
sided with the revolutionary instigators of the strike and their dupes 
was not fit to govern. It is a question, however, whether the strike 
did Labour as much harm as its land policy. Apparently the more 
the party attempted to square its revised policy with its original 
programme, the less was the electorate impressed. Labour should 
sit down and do some hard thinking. 


The unwonted silence which has overtaken the Labour 
party since the General Election suggests that it is taking 
this advice to heart, but there is reason to believe that it 
blames the strike more than “ usehold ” for its disappoint- 
ment, and that it is right in so doing. 


II. Tue Licenstnc Potts 


PNHE result of the National Licensing Poll, which is 
taken triennially on the same day as the General 


Election, was another set-back for prohibition. The figures, 
with those of the last poll added for purposes of comparison, 
are as follows :— 


1922. 1926. 

National Continuance me ‘et .. 282,669 299,584 
State Purchase and Control.. ae = 35,727 56,043 
National Prohibition an we -» 300,791 = 319,450 


Though prohibition has slightly increased its lead over con- 
tinuance, it has fallen shorter than before of the requisite 
minimum of half the total votes cast, and continuance is 
accordingly deemed to be carried. Adding the votes for 
the first two issues together gives a total of 355,627 against 
prohibition, making an anti-prohibition majority of 36,177. 
The majority in 1922 was 17,605. ‘The percentages of the 
aggregate vote recorded for the various issues at the two 
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polls were :—continuance, 1922, 45°43; 1925, 44°4. State 
purchase and control, 1922, §°8; 1925, 8°3. Prohibition, 
1922, 48°6; 1925, 47°3. With decreases of 1°2 and 1°3 
per cent. respectively, the relative positions of the con- 
tinuance and the prohibition votes are thus substantially 
unaltered, and the State control vote has gained almost 
equally at the expense of both. But it is quite certain that 
the increase of this vote does not mean what it appears to 
mean. State control, which has never been taken seriously 
by the electors, was on this occasion definitely abandoned 
in favour of a scheme of “ corporate control” by trust 
companies on which the Government would be strongly 
represented. The issue also received some support from 
voters who object to prohibition but took this way of 
indicating their opinion in favour of reform. But the 
reforms which are likely to receive the most attention 
from the new Parliament are those which propose to give 
the trade an increased security, especially in regard to a 
longer interval between the polls. 

The only form of local option now prevailing in the 
Dominion is in the 12 districts where no-licence was car- 
ried before the local system was superseded by the national 
vote in 1918. These districts vote on the restoration 
of the local licences, and the same three-fifths majority 
which carried no-licence under the old law is needed to 
reverse it. This condition has now been satisfied for the 
first time in one of these districts. In 1908 Ohinemuri 
went “dry ” with a no-licence vote of 3,333 against 2,035 
for continuance. As 4,144 votes were cast for restoration 
on November 4 and only 2,663 against it, Ohinemuri will get 
its licences back as from July 1. 





The Seamen’s Strike 


III. Tue SeEAMEN’s STRIKE 


HE maritime strike which originated in London in 

August reached New Zealand in the last week of the 
month. The trouble began in Wellington on the 25th, 
when the crew of the Arawa, which was to have sailed for 
London on the following day, refused duty. On Septem- 
ber 11 proceedings against the crew resulted in 86 of them 
being sentenced to six weeks’ imprisonment and the for- 
feiture of twelve days’ pay, and on the 14th all the defen- 
dants, accompanied by some 400 sympathisers, mostly from 
other British ships, marched in spirited but orderly proces- 
sion to the jail. Negotiations between representatives of 
the shipowners and of the strikers took place both before and 
after the prosecutions, but without avail. The local unions 
helped to finance the strikers, and some of their leaders 
publicly expressed their sympathy and indulged in severe 
denunciation of Mr. Havelock Wilson and the National 
Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union, but there was never any talk 
of extending the strike to men who are not on British 
articles. In Auckland and the other ports the strike pro- 
ceeded simultaneously and on similar lines. It con- 
tinued everywhere throughout the month of September, 
and the paralysis of the Dominion’s oversea trade was 
threatening the producers with disaster before the Govern- 
ment intervened. Addressing his constituents on October 5, 
Sir James Parr, Minister of Justice, discussed the position 
in the following words :— 


In Auckland alone nine oversea ships were held up _ by 
the seamen’s strike. New Zealand was never faced with a more 
serious situation. The inward and outward cargoes involved 
were over {2,750,000 in value. Probably three-quarters of the 
cargo were primary products destined for England, while the 
inward merchandise was urgently required by the importers and 
the public. He estimated that New Zealand dairy produce and 
meat to the value of {4,500,000 was held up. If the strike continued 
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into the summer, our exports, 96 per cent. of which are primary 
products, would not be forwarded, and the country would lose 
over {50,000,000 in the year. The strike had got the whole com- 
munity by the throat, and a continuance would mean the closing 
down of every industry, office, and business in New Zealand. The 
Government realised the gravity of the situation, and could not 
stand by and see the country ruined. 


On that and the following day, October § and 6, a con- 
ference between representatives of the parties was held in 
Wellington, with the Prime Minister in the chair, but it 
proved abortive. The terms for which the men held out 
were impossible in their extravagance. Meanwhile, strong 
representation had been made to the Government by the 
Farmers’ Union, Chambers of Commerce, Dairy Asso- 
ciations and other bodies, and investigations were pro- 
ceeding as to the quantity of volunteer labour available. 
There was labour to be had in the country, but the farmer’s 
dilemma was that it could not be working his farm in a 
critical part of the season and shipping his produce at the 
same time. To his announcement of the failure of the 
conference the Prime Minister added that 


the only thing remaining to be done was promptly to get the New 
Zealand produce moving, and to protect those who would undertake 
the work. 


Two days later (October 8) the return of 50 strikers to 
work in Wellington under police protection showed that 
the strike had begun to crumble. On the 12th the man- 
ning and sailing of the Arawa was taken to indicate that 
the back of the strike had been broken. But it lingered on 
for two or three weeks longer, and on October 26, after 
all the 13 ships held up in Auckland had been despatched 
to their destinations, the statement published there that 
the strike was to be declared off was indignantly denied. 
The official information was that the strike had been handed 
over to the Alliance of Labour to deal with. But the strike 
was already dead, and the Alliance wisely made no attempt 
to revive it. 
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What in August had been an exceptionally favourable 
outlook for the Dominion’s trade had been seriously 
clouded by this two months’ stoppage. In an address 
delivered in Wellington on October 22, Mr. T. S. Weston, 
president of the Employers’ Federation, expressed the 
opinion that, though the determination of the producers 
and the public had averted a catastrophe comparable to 


the economic débacle of 1921, the results were nevertheless 
very serious. 


Our early lamb trade will (he said) be seriously affected; our 
local wool sales will be sluggish owing to lack of shipping space ; 
storage charges on all produce will be increased ; and dairy products, 
owing to the delay, will be thrown upon the London market at a 
time when supplies from the Continent in the early northern spring 
will be in competition. Unless the northern hemisphere experiences 
a bad spring, it can be safely said that before our present season is 
over the shipping strike will have cost the farmers alone some 
hundreds of thousands of pounds, the revenue of the country will 
be lessened, and the normal increase of saving checked. If the 
present local government loan of {5,000,000 so urgently required 
to assist the small farmer and for workers’ dwellings is not com- 
pletely subscribed, it will be in the main the result of this strike. 


IV. Tue Geneva Protocot AND THE Locarno TREATY 


E stated in June* that the Dominion first knew 

what its views were about the Geneva Protocol 
from the speech in which Mr. Austen Chamberlain, as he 
then was, killed the Protocol from the chair of the League’s 
Council at its March meeting. In passing sentence on behalf 
of the British Empire he had said that all the Dominions 
concurred. But, as Mr. Chamberlain was not then 
authorised to disclose the reasons given by any of the 
Dominions, we were still in the dark as to why we had con- 
demned the Protocol. It may now be added that, so far 
as any official information went, this darkness continued for 


* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 59, June 1925, p. 626. 
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more than six months longer. It was not till September 28 
that the correspondence on the subject was submitted 
to the House with a brief introductory statement from the 
Prime Minister. Allowance must, of course, be made for 
the interregnum created by Mr. Massey’s illness and death, 
and for the lapse of the Protocol more than two months 
before the appointment of his successor (May 30). But 
the fact remains that for almost exactly a year after the 
adoption of the Protocol by the Fifth Assembly we were 
left without an official word of guidance or information 
on a subject which Mr. Massey in his reply to the Colonial 
Office of January 9, 1925, had properly described as one 
of “substantive, singular and perhaps unexampled im- 
portance.” 

By that time the Protocol had been dead and buried six 
months, and we had been represented as consenting to its 
death, though we had not been given the opportunity of 
consenting or dissenting or even of knowing what our 
trustees were proposing to do in our name. Such a pro- 
cedure is, of course, a mockery at once of democracy and 
of the fundamental purpose of the League, which is to 
effect a live and active union, not of Governments but of 
peoples. It is difficult to see how the mischief is to be 
remedied unless the portfolio of External Affairs can be 
assigned to a Minister who has not a mass of more pressing 
duties with prior claims on his attention, and whose function 
will be to keep in touch, not merely with Downing Street 
and Geneva, but with our own Parliament and people and 
to see that they are continuously informed and interested. 

It is a pleasure to record that this unfortunate reticence 
has not been extended by the present Government to 
the Security Pact. Its attitude to the proceedings has 
throughout been perfectly clear and warmly approved. 
While the negotiations were in progress it had complete 
confidence in the capacity of the Foreign Office to see them 
through. After an agreement had been reached it had no 
hesitation in saying that New Zealand could not stand by 
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and leave the Mother Country to bear the whole burden 
alone. Mr. Coates had not been in office three weeks 
before he had given us a striking touch of his Imperial 


quality.* Speaking at a civic reception in Auckland on 
June 17, he said :— 


While New Zealand reserved the right to be consulted in matters 
of negotiation with European Powers, when New Zealand had 
expressed its opinion, it left it to the Imperial authorities to make 
what arrangements they thought best. New Zealand had already 
cabled to the Home Government to say that whatever arrangements 
Great Britain might make for the purpose of securing peace, we were 
behind her toa man. The Homeland was our guard and protection, 
and it was essential that the Dominion should render her every 
assistance, particularly just now when Great Britain was suffering 
an industrial depression and struggling to regain her trade supremacy. 


This was New Zealand’s answer to the critics of the British 
Government who had been endeavouring to set up an 
antagonism between the respective interests of Britain 
and the Dominions in the matter of European peace. The 
point of view is exactly that which was adopted by Sir 


Francis Bell in his important declaration on the control of 
foreign policyf—a point of view which had never been 
quite so uncompromisingly stated by Mr. Massey. A 
less emphatic but equally clear statement of the Govern- 
ment’s attitude to the Pact negotiations was afterwards 
made by Mr. Coates in his above-mentioned statement to 
the House of Representatives on September 28. 


It seems undesirable, he said, to express an opinion upon these 
actually pending negotiations. The New Zealand Government is 
satisfied that such negotiations can best be conducted by His 
Majesty’s Government without interference, subject to the oppor- 
tunity which is given constantly to the Dominions of offering com- 
ment upon the separate proposals. 


Arriving when the country was in the throes of a General 
Election the great news from Locarno did not receive all 


* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 60, September 1925, p. 848. 
+ Tue Rounp Taste, No. 59, June 1925, pp. 627-628. 
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the attention that it deserved. But in a speech at Helens- 
ville on October 21, the Prime Minister said that the 
Governor-General had forwarded the Dominion’s con- 
gratulations to His Majesty’s Government on the result, 
and had “intimated that the New Zealand Government 
recognised how greatly it was due to Mr. Chamberlain.” 
And on October 23, in a leading article on “ ‘The Isolation 
of Britain,” the Evening Post expressed a feeling with 
regard to Article 9 of the Treaty which was soon shown to 
be general. 


From the international standpoint (it said) the Pact is a highly 
satisfactory arrangement for Great Britain, because it gives European 
peace a sanction which could not be established at Versailles—the 
voluntary consent, approval, and co-operation of Germany. From 
the Imperial, as distinguished from the international, standpoint 
the Pact is highly unsatisfactory for Britain, since it gives the dis- 
integrating tendencies set in motion at Versailles a glaring official 
recognition and suggests to the world that, after playing their part 
gallantly in the war, the Dominions have become defaulters in time 
of peace and propose to leave to Britain alone a liability which, 
having been incurred for the benefit of the whole Empire, should be 
equitably shared by all its parts. 


After a reference to the differences of opinion about the 
Lausanne Treaty and the proposed Protocol Conference, 
the article continued :— 


Since then we have had the Canadian Prime Minister’s blunt 
declaration that Canada was taking no hand in the Pact negotiations, 
and General Smuts’s solemn and audacious warning to the British 
Government that it would proceed with the negotiations at its peril, 
and that “ several Dominions are unlikely to adhere to any Security 
Pact.” The climax is reached in the clause of the Pact which appears 
to justify this forecast. 

The Treaty, we are told, expressly declares that no obligations 
are imposed on the British Dominions and India unless their Govern- 
ments accept the Treaty. 

Mr. Coates’s references to the substantive provisions of the Pact 
in his speech at Helensville were excellent, but we trust that in a 
future speech he will take the sting out of this unfortunate clause, 
so far as New Zealand is concerned. 


The Otago Daily Times of October 26 had no hesitation 
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in dismissing the possibility of any Dominion’s claiming 
“ neutrality ” under Article 9 as “ simply unthinkable.” 


Public opinion (it said) in the self-governing Dominions is not so 
indifferent to anything that affects the fortunes and the possible 
fate of Great Britain as to submit to any repudiation, unpatriotic 
and pusillanimous, of concern in enterprises, even warlike enterprises, 
into which the Motherland may be drawn in honourable observance 
of her obligations. 


After getting a majority in his own right by the verdict 
of the electors on November 4 and taking the opinion of 
his colleagues, the Prime Minister lost little time in an- 
nouncing the decision of the Government. He improved 
the great Imperial occasion provided by the opening of the 
Dunedin Exhibition on November 17 in a very welcome 
manner :— 


As far as this Dominion is concerned (said Mr. Coates) the Pact 
will be submitted in due course for ratification by our own Parlia- 
ment ; but we have already intimated to His Majesty’s Government 
that the New Zealand Government has been satisfied to leave the 
negotiations in their hands, and that we will fall in behind them in 
whatever course seems to them necessary to ensure peace among 
the nations of Western Europe. 

Ratification by the New Zealand Parliament is necessary, because 
the Dominions are expressly exempted by the terms of the Pact 
from its obligations, unless they elect to ratify it. Those obligations 
only exceed the Covenant of the League, to which New Zealand is a 
signatory, by the guarantee to Germany against attack by France— 
a negligible addition to our existing covenant to come to the aid of 
France, Belgium, and Italy against an attack by Germany. But 
if our responsibilities were materially increased by the Pact, I do not 
believe that any true New Zealander would desire to sever our coun- 
try from the credit of the great achievement of the Locarno nego- 
tiations. 


Public opinion, which was not focussed on this issue 
during the war of the hustings, has responded with alacrity 
to the Prime Minister’s call. 


New Zealand. 
December 1, 1925. 





LETTER FROM THE CHAIRMAN 
OF THE IRISH BOUNDARY 
COMMISSION 


London, December 7, 1925. 
Dear Mr. Baldwin,— 


The Agreement of December 3 entered into between the British Govern- 
ment, the Government of the Irish Free State and the Government of 
Northern Ireland will, if it receives the necessary confirmation, relieve the 
Irish Boundary Commission of the duty of making an Award determining 
the boundaries between Northern Ireland the rest of Ireland. I am writing 
this letter to you on behalf of my colleague, Mr. Fisher, and myself, with 
reference to our position, as representing the Commission, in the new 
situation which has thus arisen. 

Notwithstanding the fact that if the new Agreement is confirmed there 
will now be no Award, the Commission feels it essential that the Report 
which has been prepared to accompany this Award should still be pre- 
sented, and this Report, as arranged at the recent conference between the 
Commission and the Representatives of the three Governments concerned, 
will be presented to the British Government. 

It was, as you are aware, the desire of the Commission that its Report 
should be published with as little delay as possible, but the representatives 
of the Government of the Irish Free State and of the Government of 
Northern Ireland have expressed the view that publication of the Report, 
and especially of any portion of it which sets out and explains detailed 
decisions affecting particular areas, would hamper the attainment of the 
objects which both Governments have had in view in entering into the new 
Agreement. 

I need hardly assure you that we are most anxious to do whatever we 
can to assist in securing the establishment of peace in Ireland on firm 
foundations, and that we do not wish to press any proposal whieh might in 
any way interfere with or prejudice the prospect, opened up by the new 
Agreement, that this great result will now be achieved by the united efforts 
of the Government of the Irish Free State and the Government of Northern 
Ireland. 

Under the circumstances we feel therefore that we must defer to the 
views expressed on behalf of the two Governments, and concurred in by 
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the British Government, and refrain from pressing for the publication 
of our Report at the present time. 

You will, however, appreciate that the speculative and misleading 
statements which have been current, as to the character of our proposed 
Award and the basis of our decisions, make us regret very much that we 
are debarred from clearing up the position by stating exactly what we have 
decided and why. While therefore we feel that we must acquiesce in the 
proposed course of withholding, for the present at any rate, publication 
of our Report, we trust that publicity may be given to the following state- 
ment. 

The Line embodied in the draft Award, which we had intended to sign, 
is the Line agreed upon by the Commission at meetings held before 
the zoth November, the date of Dr. MacNeill’s withdrawal. The agreement 
reached by the three members of the Commission, with regard to embodying 
in a unanimous award the Line as recorded in the Commission’s Minutes 
of the 17th October, has already been referred to in the statement which 
we issued for publication on the 23rd November. The Report has been 
compiled subsequent to Dr. MacNeill’s withdrawal. The Commission 
had taken the view that a unanimous Award would render unnecessary and 
undesirable the presentation of a formal report entering into the pros and 
cons of the various questions raised before it, and into local detail ; but the 
withdrawal of Dr. MacNeill rendered it in our opinion necessary that such 
a Report should be presented. 

So far as Mr. Fisher and myself are concerned, we wish it to be known 
that our decisions with regard to the Line embodied in the draft Award 
have been based on certain definite views as to the correct interpretation 
of Article XII of the Articles of Agreement for a Treaty between Great 
Britain and Ireland, and the principles which should govern its application. 
These views are set out in the Report. But as the Report itself is not to 
be published now, we are stating them in similar terms, but in a condensed 
form, in this letter. 

The Commission was at an early stage of its inquiry, before any sittings 
had been held for the hearing of evidence, invited to give in advance its 
decision on certain questions as to the interpretation of Article XII. The 
Commission declined to make any pronouncement on such questions at 
that stage, and intimated that it was prepared to give to all parties concerned 
opportunities of urging their views on such questions before the Com- 
mission, and that while reserving its decision on such questions it was 
prepared to hear and receive evidence in support of claims made affecting 
territory on either side of the border. 

The Commission heard, both at the outset and at the close of its inquiry, 
argument by Counsel on behalf of the Government of the Irish Free State 
as to the intepretation of Article XII. The hearing of evidence and argu- 
ments on the subject of the claims made in respect of different districts 
occupied the Commission for several months, during which the Commission 
heard at length the views of both parties to the controversy, as voiced by 
the representatives of the various bodies and groups which appeared before 
it. 

Various contentions with regard to the interpretation of Article XII 
of the Articles of Agreement for a Treaty between Great Britain and Ireland 
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and the principles which should govern its application, were put forward 
in the course of this long inquiry. For convenience of reference we will 
here set out the Article itself, which reads as follows :— 

Article XII :— 


If, before the expiration of the said month, an address is presented to His Majesty by both 
Houses of the Parliament of Northern Ireland to that effect, the powers of the Parliament 
and Government of the Irish Free State shall no longer extend to Northern Ireland, and 
the provisions of the Government of Ireland Act, 1920 (including those relating to the 
Council of Ireland), shall, so far as they relate to Northern Ireland, continue to be of full 
force and effect, and this instrument shall have effect subject to the necessary modifications. 

Provided that if such an address is so presented a Commission consisting of three persons, 
one to be appointed by the Government of the Irish Free State, one to be appointed by 
the Government of Northern Ireland, and one, who shall be Chairman, to be appointed by 
the British Government, shall determine in accordance with the wishes of the inhabitants, 
so far as may be compatible with economic and geographic conditions, the boundaries 
between Northern Ireland and the rest of Ireland, and for the purposes of the Government 
of Ireland Act, 1920, and of this instrument, the boundary of Northern Ireland shall be such 
as may be determined by such Commission. 


The principal questions raised by such contentions may be thus sum- 
marised :— 

(1.) What is the meaning and effect of Article XII as viewed in relation 
to the Articles of Agreement as a whole ? 

(2.) What is the scope of the powers and duties entrusted to and imposed 
upon the Commission by Article XII ? 

This second question includes the following more specific questions :— 

(2) In determining the future boundaries between Northern Ireland 
and the rest of Ireland, what regard is the Commission to pay to the existing 
boundary? Is it the duty of the Commission to make an entirely fresh 
determination of boundaries, and to lay down a new line of division without 
regard to the existing boundary, or is the Commission required to start 
its work on the basis of the existing boundary, and to treat that boundary 
as holding good except where considerations of which the Commission is 
entitled to take account justify its alteration ? 

(5) Does the Article enable the Commission, in determining the boundaries 
between Northern Ireland and the rest of Ireland, to shift the existing 
boundary in either direction, that is, either so as to include in the Irish 
Free State territory at present forming part of Northern Ireland, or so as 
to include in Northern Ireland territory at present forming part of the 
Irish Free State, or is the power of the Commission confined to shifting 
the boundary in one direction only ? In other words, is the Commission 
required, in carrying out its work, to respect the integrity either of Northern 
Ireland or of the “ rest of Ireland ” as defined by existing boundaries ? 

(c) Can the Commission make changes in the existing boundary which 
involve the transfer of large areas and populations to one side or the other, 
or is its scope restricted to the making of minor modifications in the existing 
boundary ? 

(3.) What is the relation between the three different factors mentioned 
as affecting the determination of boundaries—wishes of inhabitants and 
economic and geographic conditions ? In what sense is the reference to 
economic and geographic conditions to be understood, and what are the 
areas in relation to which such conditions are to be taken into account ? 
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(4.) What qualifications entitle persons to rank as “ inhabitants ” whose 
wishes are to be considered, and by what procedure are the wishes of in- 
habitants to be ascertained ? 

(5.) In considering the wishes of inhabitants with regard to the determi- 
nation of boundaries, what is the position with regard to majorities and 
minorities ? Is unanimity to be required, or is a bare majority one way 
or the other to be sufficient ? 

(6.) On what principle should units of area be chosen or defined for the 
purpose of ascertaining the wishes of inhabitants ? 

We propose now to state the general conclusions reached by us as to the 
answers which should be given to these questions. The views stated in 
these answers are based on, and embody the results of, a full and detailed 
examination of the arguments advanced. 

It is necessary to make one or two general remarks by way of preface 
before coming to the questions themselves. 

The answers to be given to the questions stated depend— 

(i) On the actual terms of the proviso to Article XII, which provides 
for the setting up of the Commission ; 

(ii) On the proviso as considered in relation to the preceding clause 
of the Article to which it belongs ; and 

(iii) On the whole Article as considered in relation to the other provisions 
of the instrument of which it forms part. 

Further, the Commission was asked to take into account the historical 
circumstances which led up to the Articles of Agreement for a Treaty, 
and the conditions actually existing at the date when these Articles were 
signed, which, it was said, defined the nature of the problem which Article 
XII was intended to solve. It was urged that such circumstances and 
conditions throw light on the question of the interpretation which should 
be given to Article XII, and evidence bearing on this aspect of the case 
was received by the Commission. 

In support of views advanced as to the interpretation of Article XII, 
evidence was also offered as to various statements made on the subject 
by signatories to the Articles of Agreement, both in the course of the 
negotiations and subsequent to the actual signing of the Articles, but the 
Commission regarded such evidence as inadmissible and declined to receive 
it. 

The terms of the Proviso to Article XII which define the functions of 
the Commission are general and not specific. If this Proviso is compared 
with the provisions with regard to the settlement of boundaries contained 
in the Treaty of Versailles (Articles 88, 94/97 and 109) or in the Treaty of 
St. Germain-en-Laye (Articles 49/50), to which reference has been made 
in the course of arguments addressed to the Commission, a striking contrast 
is at once apparent. In the Articles referred to in those Treaties, general 
terms are employed, corresponding to but not identical with those contained 
in the Proviso to Article XII, but they are supplemented by a series of 
specific detailed provisions which give in each case precise directions (1) as 
to the extent of the areas to be considered, i.¢., the regions or areas which 
are recognised as being within the range of boundary variations, (2) as to 
the means by which the wishes of the inhabitants of such areas are to be 
ascertained (the method specified being a plebiscite for the conduct of which 
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full provision is made in each case), and (3) as to the units of area which are 
to be used for the purpose of such ascertainment. Article XII gives no 
specific directions on any of these points, but leaves to the Commission 
discretion to determine these points for itself subject to the general terms 
used, and in the light of such circumstances as the Commission’s examination 
of the actual position in the territory on either side of the existing boundary 
may reveal, 

Having made these general observations, we now proceed to state. the 


answers which should, in our opinion, be given to the questions stated 
above. 


Our answers are as follows :— 

(1.) The meaning of Article XII is that if the Address therein referred 
to is presented, Northern Ireland shall continue to exist as a province of 
the United Kingdom in accordance with the provisions of the Government 
of Ireland Act, 1920, subject to the “ determination ” of boundaries, for 
which machinery is set up under the Proviso, and its terms require that 
once such an Address has been presented the several Articles of Agreement 
for a Treaty shall be modified, so far as necessary to give effect to all the 
consequences which under the provisions of Article XII follow upon such 
presentation. 

To the extent thus indicated, Article XII necessarily becomes on the 
presentation of such Address a governing Article in the light of which 
the other Articles of the Treaty must be read, and to which in case of conflict 
their provisions must yield. 

(2a) The Commission is required by the Proviso to Article XII to 
“determine the boundaries between Northern Ireland and the rest of 
Ireland.” Until the boundaries have been altered by the Commission, 
“Northern Ireland ” is the region constituted as such by Section 1 (2) of 
the Government of Ireland Act, 1920; that is to say, the region consisting 
“of the Parliamentary counties of Antrim, Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, 
Londonderry and Tyrone, and the Parliamentary boroughs of Belfast 
and Londonderry,” and “ the rest of Ireland ” is the region constituted as 
“ Southern Ireland ” by the same section—that is to say, the region consist- 
ing of “ so much of Ireland as is not comprised within the said Parliamentary 
counties and boroughs.” ‘The Commission having to deal with these 
two ascertained territorial entities must start from the existing boundaries 
of those entities ; that is, it must start its examination of the whole question 
on the basis of the division marked by the existing boundary, and must 
treat that boundary as holding good where no sufficient reason, based on 
considerations of which the Commission can properly take account, is shown 
for altering it. 

(2) In determining the boundaries between Northern Ireland and the 
rest of Ireland under the terms of the Proviso, the Commission has power 
to shift the existing boundary line in either direction—it has no more and 
no less authority to take land from the Northern Ireland side of the existing 
boundary and give it to the Free State than it has to take land from the 
Free State side and give it to Noithern Ireland. It has the same authority 
and duty in each case, namely, to make whatever transfer of territory is 


involved by a determination of the boundary in accordance with the terms 
of the Article. 
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(2c) The fact that the wishes of the inhabitants are to be a determining 
factor shows that the scope of the Commission’s work is not limited to a 
mere correction of irregularities in the present boundary; at the same 
time, no wholesale reconstruction of the map is contemplated by the 
Proviso—the Commission is not to reconstitute the two territories, but to 
settle the boundaries between them. Northern Ireland must, when the 
boundaries have been determined, still be recognisable as the same provincial 
entity ; the changes made must not be so drastic as to destroy its identity 
or make it impossible for it to continue as a separate province of the United 
Kingdom with its own parliament and government for provincial affairs 
under the Government of Ireland Act. The same principle applies mutatis 
mutandis to the “ rest of Ireland,” which must, after the determination of 
the boundaries, retain its identity as the Irish Free State as constituted 
under the terms of the Treaty, and be in a position to function as a self- 
governing Dominion “in the Community of Nations known as the British 
Empire.” 

The Commission starting its examination of the question on the basis 
of the existing boundary must first consider the wishes of the inhabitants 
adjacent to that boundary, and where it finds an area of sufficient size 
and population to merit separate consideration which is at present on 
the right side cf the boundary, that is, on the side where its inhabitants 
wish to remain, the existence of that area will, in itself, be a reason against 
making an alteration which would involve its transfer to the wrong side, 
and help to indicate the point beyond which alterations intended to give 
effect to the wishes of the inhabitants should not extend. 

No precise rule can be laid down as to the requirements which must 
be fulfilled in the case of individual areas in order to entitle the wishes 
of their inhabitants to prevail. The conditions of an individual area cannot 
be considered alone, but must be considered in relation to conditions in 
adjoining areas, and different factors, such as comparative numbers of 
population and strength of majorities, must be taken into account. 

(3.) Under the terms of the Article the wishes of the inhabitants are made 
the primary but not the paramount consideration. The first point for the 
Commission to consider in dealing with a particular area is the question of 
the wishes of the inhabitants of that area, but such wishes are only to prevail 
‘so far as may be compatible with economic and geographic conditions.” 
The intention of the Article as indicated by its reference to such conditions 
is that the Commission should take into account the economic and geo- 
graphic relations between different areas, and should avoid drawing a 
boundary line which, by its defiance of economic or geographic conditions, 
would involve, as the result of its adoption, serious economic detriment, 
or geographic isolation, to communities on either side of it. 

It is therefore the duty of the Commission to overrule the wishes of 
inhabitants, whether for or against transfer, where the result of giving 
effect to such’ wishes would be incompatible with economic or geographic 
conditions in the sense indicated. On the other hand, economic or geo- 
graphic considerations may give extra strength to a case for transfer which 
rests in part on the wishes of the inhabitants, but where the evidence avail- 
able does not show the existence of a decisive majority in favour of transfer. 

(4.) and (5.) “ Inhabitants ” in Article XIJ means persons having a perma- 
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nent connection with any particular area concerned. Temporary or casual 
residence within an area cannot be regarded as qualifying a person to have 
his wishes considered on the question whether the permanent destiny of 
the area is to be in one country or another. 

The Article contains no provision for ascertaining the wishes of inhabi- 
tants by a plebiscite taken for the purpose, which is the only means by 
which precise figures as to the wishes of the inhabitants could be ascertained. 
It is clearly impossible to conduct a plebiscite in the results of which any 
confidence could be placed, except under the authority of special legal 
provisions of a comprehensive and stringent character. 

The absence from the Article of any provision for a plebiscite affords 
ground for inferring (1) that it was not the intention of the parties to the 
Treaty that the Commission should ascertain the wishes of the inhabitants 
in that manner, and (2) that it was not intended that the Commission should, 
in seeking to give effect to the wishes of the inhabitants, rely on the verdicts 
of bare majorities as sufficient to justify alterations of the existing boundary. 

As it has not been open to the Commission to ascertain the wishes of 
inhabitants by a direct vote, the Commission has necessarily had recourse 
to other sources of information, such as census returns, election results and 
evidence of person claiming to speak on behalf of inhabitants in different 
areas or to have knowledge of their views. 

The Commission has been invited by both parties to the boundary con- 
troversy to rely upon the census returns of 1911, showing the religious 
denominations to which inhabitants belong, as affording an indication of 
the wishes of the inhabitants—the members of Protestant denominations 
being reckoned as wishing to be in Northern Ireland and Roman Catholics 
as wishing to be in the Irish Free State. The evidence heard from both 
sides, taken as a whole, strongly supports the view that in the areas to which 
it relates religious and political divisions do to-day, broadly speaking, 
correspond, and that, apart from special circumstances affecting limited 
areas, the I9QII census returns may still be relied upon as showing with 
approximate accuracy the proportionate numbers of Catholics and Protes- 
tants in the different districts. 

In examining these census returns for the purpose of ascertaining the 
wishes of inhabitants, allowance must, however, be made for many 
factors which cannot be determined with precision—e.g., the extent to 
which the returns include temporary residents who are not entitled to be 
reckoned as inhabitants, or persons under age and therefore not qualified 
to vote. 

The question of what majority of the inhabitants, estimated on the basis 
of census figures and the other information available, should be regarded 
as sufficient to justify an alteration in the existing boundary is a question 
to be determined by the Commission according to its discretion, with due 
regard to the above considerations, and to facts disclosed in the course of 
its inquiry as affecting particular areas. 

With regard to the exercise of the Commission’s discretion on this question, 
while unanimity is neither to be expected nor required, the Commission 
should adopt the principle that the case for a change on the basis of “ the 
wishes of the inhabitants,” apart from economic or geographic considera- 
tions one way or the other, is not made out unless the majority in favour 
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of the change appears to be a substantial majority—i.¢., a majority repre- 
senting a high proportion of the total number of persons entitled to rank as 
inhabitants of the district directly concerned. 

(6.) The Commission, being required to determine the boundaries in 
accordance with the wishes of the inhabitants, should seek, in those areas 
which are recognised as falling within the range of boundary variations, to 
follow the wishes of inhabitants as closely as is reasonably possible, 
and should therefore be prepared to take as a unit of area in relation to 
which the wishes of inhabitants are to be ascertained the smallest area 
which can fairly be entitled, having regard to its size and situation, to be 
considered separately, and with regard to which separate data are available. 

If the Commission were to adopt the suggestion that large areas such as 
the County or the Union should, on administrative grounds, be regarded as 
indivisible units, it would find itself compelled on such grounds to refuse 
to treat separately particular portions of a county or union where the 
inhabitants differed from the majority in the county or union as a whole, 
and therefore to override the wishes of the inhabitants of such portions. 
The Commission would thus in effect be setting up a new factor, adminis- 
trative considerations, as superior to the wishes of the inhabitants. 

The Commission, not being required to adopt any particular type of 
local division as the unit of area in reference to which the wishes of the 
inhabitants should be ascertained, is free to mark out, for the purpose of 
its work, as occasion requires, convenient units of area in the light of the 
three factors which it is required to take into account—wishes of inhabitants, 
economic and geographic conditions. 


The decisions of the Commission with regard to the new boundary, as 
embodied in the draft Award, were arrived at in accordance with the views 
above set out as to the interpretation of Article XII, and the principles 
which should govern its application and represent, as we believe, a fair 
estimate, based on all the information available and evidence received, of 
the different factors which the Commission was required by Article XII 
to take into account. 

While we may regret that the agreement of 3rd December has been so 
framed that, by reason of its provisions, our decisions are not now destined 
to take effect, we would again express, in concluding this letter, our earnest 
hope that the larger settlement, accepted by both Irish Governments, for 
which the Agreement provides, may bring to the people of Ireland benefits 
far greater than any which could have resulted from a new determination of 
boundaries, even if embodied in a unanimous Award. 

T remain, 
Yours very truly, 
Ricuarp Frerxam. 








